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CURRENT FACT AND OPINION 





The Traditional Woman 

In a recent article in Harper’s Bazar, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson asserts that the traditional and retrospective wo- 
man is she that is underpaid, uneducated, has access into a 
club-house only on “ ladies’ day” or into a great university 
only through the “ annex.” In our efforts to better her condi- 
tion, we must, he says, fight the prejudices of the past. In 
corroboration of this statement, he refers to a communication 
by Sidney Webb, in the London Economic Journal, wherein 
is shown, from careful investigation, the inequality of wages 
paid women of equal merit as the men, in the English post- 
office, the treasury, the savings-bank department, and other 
public institutions. This the English writer believes is due 
to past subjection, and is to be removed only “ by education 
and combination of women among themselves.” To this 
important testimony, Mr. Higginson adds some experience 
and observations of his own to prove that the injustice has, 
in a measure, been mitigated, and that, in literature at least, 
the inequality of remuneration has been removed. “I have had 
to do with literature all my life,” says he, “and have known 
many editors and many publishers, but I have never yet heard 
of an instance where it was ‘seriously proposed to pay a wo- 
man less for the same manuscript merely because of her sex. 
Now, if this is already the case in one or two pursuits, despite 
the traditional inferiority of women, there is no reason why 
it should not in time extend to all. The old excuse that the 
lower pay is due to the greater competition among women 
will not permanently hold. There is no reason why that 
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same competition should not apply in literature and the drama, 
and practically it does. If, therefore, it does not cheapen 
labor there, it need not cheapen it anywhere; there must be 
other causes. It is very probable that if there had been 
the same amount of informal co-operation and of pertinacity 
among women who teach school that has been manifested by 
cooks and chambermaids, the wages of teachers might, as 
in the other case, have been more than doubied. And if 
women who have a little property would insist on watching 
over their own investments with one-half the vigilance with 
which an Irish washerwoman guards her savings-bank book, 
we should not so often see them reduced to beggary at a 
single stroke. Of the thirty women, for instance, whose 
names appear as stockholders in the defunct Maverick Na- 
tional Bank, it is said that very few had ever made the dis- 
covery that each one was liable to be assessed the full par 
value of her stock to pay the depositors of that broken-down 
institution. But these things, after all, are merely illustra- 
tive. The main point in regard to the whole matter is that 
women are still carrying on their shoulders the yoke of a 
traditionary and remote period, and that all the conditions 
of their life reflect that period, though unconsciously. Their 
critics utter a tradition; even their defenders are not always 
free from it. That high-school principal who said the other 
day—if he did say it—that many of our grammar-school 
teachers were incompetent, ‘in other words, they were wo- 
men,’ was merely echoing, unconsciously to himself, the re- 
mark of the Hindoo to the missionary that there were but 
two points on which all Hindoo sects were united—the sacred- 
ness of cows and the depravity of women.” 


Germans as Colonists....F. Heinrich Geffcken....The Forum 

German East Africa affords a curious example how an ad- 
venturous enterprise may grow into an important colony. 
It will remain the uncontested merit of Dr. Peters that he 
laid its foundation by an expedition undertaken with slender 
means and by acquiring from independent chiefs a territory 
of about 3,000 square kilometres for the company of German 
colonizers who formed the nucleus of the present colony. 
Great progress has undoubtedly been made since the pacifica- 
tion of the country. Bagamoyo, destroyed by an insurrec- 
tion, is to-day a city of more than 20,000 inhabitants; Dar- 
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es-Salaam, the principal port, counts 10,000, and is fast 
increasing. Stations have been established in the interior, 
plantations founded, and roads built; a railway is planned, 
the navigation of the Rufiji is regulated, and the imports in- 
creased in one year by 170% ($248,590 to $682,817), a subsi- 
dized line of steamers connecting the colony with Germany. 
It appears that Dr. Peters has just now made a discovery 
which, if confirmed, will be of the greatest importance. Ac- 
cording to his latest reports, he had found immense strata of 
nitrate. Nitrate has hitherto nearly exclusively been drawn 
from north Chili, and this trade is completely monopolized 
by London firms. If the East African nitrate prove equal to 
that of Chili, it will bring about an enormous economical de- 
velopment of the colony. After an impartial consideration 
of the present state of German colonization, the great prog- 
ress made within the last six years cannot be denied. True, 
the enthusiastic expectations aroused by the first steps have not 
been realized, and serious errors have been committed, fol- 
lowed by severe losses; but there is no reason for ridiculing the 
whole enterprise and calling the newly acquired possessions 
sand-deserts and fever-holes. We admit that none of the Ger- 
man colonies can be compared with India or Canada, but why 
are the English so bent upon enlarging their African and Poly- 
nesian colonies, which are in the same condition as the Ger- 
man? We have to plant the tree in order that our children 
may enjoy its fruit. For many years the British East India 
Company worked without profit, but the time of waiting was 
rewarded. Even after this short period of existence, the 
German colonies, with the exception of Damara Land, look 
decidedly hopeful; the exports to tropical West Africa range 
fourth in the lists of Hamburg exports, and the imports were, 
in 1889, $4,000,000. The German trade with East Africa 
and Polynesia is rapidly increasing, although agriculture is 
still in its beginning. The colonies of Togo and Cameroon 
are already paying their expenses, and, as soon as the native 
middlemen are set aside, commerce and revenue will increase 
still more rapidly. This increase, of course, depends upon 
an intelligent policy, for the task of a colonizing state is two- 
fold: it has to open new outlets to its own industry in the 
colonies, and to enable its citizens to draw from the colonies 
products better and cheaper than it is possible to get them 
in the general market; and on the other hand, the mother- 
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country takes the responsibility that this exchange shall not 
be prejudicial to the colonies, but shall prove equally advan- 
tageous to the colonists and to the home population. The 
welfare of the natives does not exclude, but in tropical coun- 
tries even implies, a certain compulsion to work, as is shown 
by the example of Java, where a barbarous people has been 
civilized by the Dutch. If tropical Africa were left to itself, 
we should find in centuries to come no better development of 
its natural resources and its people, and their despotic mis- 
government would persist in the same barbarous state which 
has existed from time immemorial. Negroes, Malays, and 
| similar tribes can be educated to a higher standard only by 
f labor, and this can be done only by the domination of a higher 
race, because the lower race has no conception of a develop- 
ment that shall turn to its own profit. But that pressure must 
never degenerate into suppression, still less into slavery. 
Further, the governing class must abstain from anything 
which may lower the condition of the natives; and therefore 
it is, above all, necessary to restrain the sale of spirits, be- 
cause brandy is the ruin of the negro. In East Africa that 
sale is prohibited, but in the western colonies matters are 
very bad in this respect. In 1889 more than one-third of the 
imports consisted of spirits. A considerable import-duty has 
now been put on this article; and it is to be hoped that the 
provisions of the Brussels Anti-Slavery Act of July 2d, 1890, 
chapter 6, will suppress that evil. Good government, tem- 
perance, and labor are, however, not sufficient to raise the 
natives to a higher standard; morality and intelligence must 
be developed, and this can be done only by the missionary, the 
real pioneer of civilization. In this respect much remains to 
be done by Germany, for the voluntary contributions for this 
purpose are far behind those of England and the United States. 




































Increase of Population....The Chautauquan 

The popular notion that the relative decline in the national 
increase has been due to a loss of physical vigor will not bear 
the test of evidence. At the time when our population was 
purest, when immigration was so slight as to be hardly ap- 
preciable, the American people had shown the capability of 
maintaining a rate of increase which should double their num- 
bers in twenty-two years, and this over vast regions and 
through long periods. At the time the change noted took 
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place the general standard of health throughout the land was 
rising under the influence of a more generous diet, a better 
understanding of the laws of health, and the introduction of 
modern medicine. There is not the slightest statistical or 
physiological evidence to justify attributing the effect we are 
considering to such a cause. It was all the natural result of 
the changed social and economic conditions under which the 
American people had come to live. Decided, however, as 
was the reduction of the rate of increase after 1840, the re- 
productive impulse of the population has been sufficient, 
aided by vast accessions from abroad, to achieve a gain of 
6,000,000 between 1840 and 1850; of 8,000,000 between 1850 
and 1860; of 7,000,000 between 1860 and 1870, a decade 
which embraced four years of desolating civil war; of 11,- 
500,000 between 1870 and 1880, and of 12,500,000 between 
1880 and 1890. In the hundred years which this brief re- 
view embraces, the population of the United States has in- 
creased to sixteen times its numbers in 1796. This popula- 
tion covers more than eight times the territory it held with 
such a feeble grasp a century ago. The land has been filled 
with wealth far exceeding that of any other nation of the 
world. Such have been the fruits of a hundred years of free 
government, educated labor, and a popular tenure of the soil. 


Virtues of the Waltz....The Kansas City Star 

Once on a time a temperance agitator approached Artemus 
Ward with the familiar and somewhat antique observation 
that strong drink “ biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder.” “TI guess not,” said Artemus, “ when you put sugar 
in it, which is the way I always take mine.”” So it might be 
added that the improvements that have been thrown around 
modern dancing have robbed it of many of its horrors, not to 
say its terrors. It is true that it is not a very intellectual 
pastime, but that is true of nearly all kinds of bodily exercise. 
But it is true that the peculiar kind of dancing indulged in 
by the grossly superstitious and untutored savages is very 
similar to the kind popularized by Miriam when she and her 
women danced before the Lord with the entire approbation 
of Moses. David was also quite a dancer in his day, and in 
his excellent collection of canticles he refers to the exercise 
with undoubted pleasure. Jeremiah, who was notably dys- 
peptic, admitted that the Lord had decreed that the virgin 
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of Israel should go forth in the dances of them that make 
merry. If they didn’t happen to have good orchestras and 
Strauss music in those old days, so much the worse luck. 
The sensuous nature of the modern dance, granting that it 
has often been open to the charge of sensuousness, has been 
duly appreciated by the excellent people of this age, and as 
far as possible the evil has been mitigated. Only a few years 
ago, in the dark ages so to speak, it was customary to hold 
a young lady in a tight embrace, at once detrimental to her 
breathing and subversive of pious thoughts and holy living. 
Culture and the general spread of intelligence have done 
much to remedy this abuse of physiology and good manners. 
It is now the proper thing to stand at a respectful distance, 
to hold the lady’s hand loosely and reverently, barely to 
touch her waist with the tips of gloved fingers, and thus glide 
over the floor. Conversation may be carried on to slow and 
appropriate fiddling; politics, literature, university extension, 
and social science may be discussed in three-four time. In 
fact, socompletely does the mental pleasure eclipse the physi- 
cal, or the musically sensual, that the dancers hardly realize 
that their muscles have been greatly invigorated. 


Decadence of Our Merchant Marine....P. W. Thompson....Belford’s Monthly. 

The twelve years from 1843 to 1855 saw the rise, the full 
glory, and the rapid decadence of the famous clipper ships 
that carried to every port of the world the fame of the Amer- 
ican shipbuilder. Speed was the most important factor in 
the success of the clipper ship, and in order to secure this 
in the highest degree it became necessary to sacrifice her 
carrying capacity. She was built with extreme length, small 
beam, sharp “clipper” bow, tapering stern, and graceful 
sheer. These lines made her the handsomest and fastest ship 
the world haseverseen. Itsoon became evident that strength 
as well as carrying capacity had been so greatly sacrificed for 
speed in the extreme clipper that the small freights and large 
bills for repairs made them unprofitable; hence the extreme 
clipper gave place to a modified form nearly as handsome 
and fast, but free from the defects of weakness and size of 
its predecessor. The wonderful speed of the American clip- 
pers secured for them the preference over the ships of all 
other nations at greatly advanced rates for freights. The 
ship frst to reach the Thames with the new crop of teas was 
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always the saucy Yankee clipper. She could readily command 
£5 and £6 per ton, and sometimes as high as £8 per ton, 
while English ships were glad to get £3 or £4. A captain 
of a packet or clipper held a prouder, more important, and 
more responsible position than the captain of the largest 
ocean steamship afloat to-day. The latter has simply to 
navigate his vessel, all cares of outfit resting upon the port 
captain; but the packet or clipper captain attended person- 
ally to rigging, manning, loading, and victualling; he also 
superintended and paid forall repairs. His income was often 
$6,000 per year, although his salary was but $300 or $360 
per annum. The difference was made up by his allowances, 
which consisted of the entire receipts for carrying the mails, 
five per cent of all the freight money, five per cent of all the 
steerage-passage fares, and twenty-five per cent of all the 
cabin-passage fares. Who were the men whose pluck, skill, 
energy, and unsurpassed seamanship made this proud record 
for the American merchant marine? They were in nearly 
every case native-born Americans, and in many instances they 
were natives of New England, with all a New Englander’s 
pluck, push, principle, and natural aptitude for thesea. This 
was true of the crews as well as the officers. Only a few decades 
back it was a rare thing to find a foreigner in the cabin of an 
American vessel, and the crew was composed almost exclu- 
sively of active, ambitious American boys and young men, 
many of whom soon worked their way up to be officers, and 
carried the Stars and Stripes on every sea. But to-day the 
American sailor is almost as great a curiosity as a private of the 
late war. It is true that the large majority of the officers of 
our merchant fleet are Americans, but the crews from whom 
the officers for our ships in the future must be taken are com- 
posed very largely of foreigners. Nowadays the American 
boy seldom goes to sea; our ships are no longer recruited 
from New England schools and farm-houses; instead, our 
ships are manned by Norv-egians, Swedes, Danes, Germans, 
a few representatives from all other nations on earth, and a 
few Americans. This foreign invasion has extended even to 
our magnificent fishing-fleet, and this unexcelled school for 
hardy manhood and splendid seamanship is no longer filled 
by the rugged sons of New England. Their places have been 
largely taken by men from New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, and Prince Edward Island. The crews of 
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our whaling-fleets are made up principally of Portuguese and 
a sprinkling of all other nations under the sun except Ameri- 
cans. Even the sponging and fishing fleet of Florida is to a 
large extent officered and almost exclusively manned by Ba- 
hamans and Cubans, and of late years even Greeks have ac- 
quired quite a number of sponging-vessels, and have been 
moderately successful. At present we have few modern 
ships; there are but two schools afloat in which merchant 
sailors can be trained. In our whole country the St. Mary’s, 
at New York, and the Saratoga, at Philadelphia, are the only 
ships in which the future merchantman is receiving preliminary 
training. The work of both these ships is excellent, but en- 
tirely too limited to meet the demands of the case. Besides 
that, it does not seem just that a State should be compelled 
to burden its citizens with duties that belong to the people 
of a whole country, and it would be farcical were it not al- 
most criminal to find a population of 65,000,000 contributing 
each year about forty American boys to a commerce which, 
notwithstanding its tremendous decadence, is still second in the 
world. Weare discussing the creation of a modern steam fleet 
for which there are few officers properly qualified to command. 
When it is remembered that an error of judgment or a want 
of information may in some cases lead to the loss of many 
lives and q vast amount of property, and that a single ship- 
wreck may represent several millions of dollars, it becomes 
a question with both the Government and ship-owners to find 
the best men capable for such enormous responsibilities. 


High License or Rum ?....Alex. Gustafson....Christian Union 

What are the effects of high license on the traffic? What 
we pay for, we prize; and as the saloon-keeper is in the busi- 
ness to make money, he must make up from the public for 
his increased license; but if he cannot increase the price of 
drink except at loss of custom, he must increase his custom 
—hence high license stimulates the liquor business, and the 
increased license paid by the liquor seller is balanced by the 
increase in list of liquor consumers. In other words, the 
liquor seller depends upon the consumer to liberally compen- 
sate him for the license he has paid to the local treasury. 
And, of course, as the liquor seller has to look to the law for 
the protection of his business, the more profitable it becomes 
the more eager is he for protection, and the more ardent a 
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politician he becomes; .and as his business is evil, its influence 
upon himself is demoralizing, and his influence in politics is 
evil. High license, therefore, stimulates liquor activity in 
politics. High license increases the power of the liquor mo- 
nopoly. It makes the business safe and permanent, in that it 
intrenches it behind the cupidity of the taxpayer. Capitalists 
feel safe to invest therein—not only liquor lords, but real- 
estate princes. Brewers and distillers combine their forces, 
forming huge trusts which control the business; and land- 
lords double and quadruple their rents for the liquor palaces 
erected by the liquor magnates. All of us are acquainted 
with the mammoth liquor trusts that have sprung up in this 
country within the last few years, notwithstanding the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. And as to the condition of our cities, 
we find in Chicago, for instance, that fifty per cent of the 
saloons are owned by the brewers. And the Catholic Review 
(September zoth, 1891), in an article on The Beer Barons, 
stated that they, “to the number of eighteen or twenty, hold 
no less than 4,710 chattel mortgages on sa‘oon fixtures. They 
are almost as powerful in making candidates for State and 
municipal office as the saloon and the dive are in making 
subjects for the penitentiary and the State prison.” High 
license, therefore, has powerfully assisted the liquor business 
to become dominant in politics, Restrictive features are not 
novel as regards high license. License itself is arbitrary re- 
striction, and the delimitation of hours of sale and prevention 
of sale to certain persons are restrictions. But they have 
failed because obedience could not easily be enforced. It 
is, for instance, extremely hard to convict a seller who has a 
right to sell to adults, of having sold to a minor, or who has 
sold to an intoxicated man or habitual drunkard. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to enforce Sunday closing while the traffic 
is legal six days in the week, when the vast stock on hand 
is legal property, proprietor and bartender legal business 
men, with a host of customers whose appetites do not shut 
down on Saturday night, and who generally have more 
leisure and money on Sunday than on any other day except 
Saturday. The restrictive features connected with high li- 
cense have not produced any such results as are claimed for 
them; in fact, they have produced the contrary results. At 
first, no doubt, in individual instances, they brought about 
temporarily such results as reduction in saloons, drunken- 
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ness, and crime, stricter police supervision, better enforce- 
ment of law, and extermination of dives. But such results 
have been evanescent, nowhere extending beyond a year or 
so; while the permanent results have been increase of drunk- 
enness and crime irrespective of the number of saloons, re- 
laxed police supervision and law enforcement, and increase 
in the number and power of dives. 7 


Federal Taxation of Lotteries....Thomas M. Cooley....Atlantic Monthly 

Lotteries are older than civilization, and the time has long 
gone by for any attempt to defend them on grounds of moral- 
ity or public policy. In ancient times they were set up by 
despots, both as a means of revenue and to furnish their 
people with an exciting subject of thought, and thus draw 
attention away from despotic conduct on the part of public 
functionaries. Nearly all modern European governments 
have made use of them at times, but the attendant evils have 
been so serious that the protest against them has of late years 
been too strong and too general to be resisted. Lotteries 
prove most attractive to the poor and the ignorant, who con- 
sequently suffer most from their operations; and as the cer- 
tainty of profit requires that they be organized upon the 
principle of paying out to those who make investments in 
them.a less sum in the aggregate than is taken in for the 
chances sold, the greater current of money is constantly flow- 
ing in the direction of the management, The prizes in the 
Louisiana lottery are but little more than one-half what the 
tickets, if all sold, will bring in; and if any are not sold, they 
share with the others in the chances. Nevertheless, there is 
always the possibility of considerable prizes being received 
in return for small payments, and every purchaser of a ticket 
makes his investment in the hope that he may be one of the 
persons to receive the principal prizes. The general result 
necessarily is, even when the management is strictly accord- 
ing to the scheme as it is placed before the people, and is 
conducted without chicanery or fraud, that the class who be- 
come habitually the purchasers of tickets must constantly 
grow poorer in consequence. But the evils are not limited 
to the fact that more is paid in than is returned to those who 
have paid it. _t is demonstrated by long experience in every 
country that has tolerated lotteries, that their operations are in 
many ways demoralizing; that the practice of investing in 
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them leads to neglect of business and to general shiftlessness 
on the part of investors, and therefore tends to impoverish 
the whole community through diminishing the ordinary gains 
from labor. It may very safely be asserted that thousands 
of people are every year reduced to poverty through an un- 
controllable habit of indulging in the purchase of lottery ven- 
tures; that families are brought to want; and that murders, 
robberies, and suicides result to a number that, in the aggre- 
gate, is appalling. This has come so universally to be ac- 
cepted as a truth, and the proofs are so overwhelming, that 
in nearly all enlightened countries lotteries are now forbidden 
by law. The moral sense of the world would be shocked if 
any leading European government should at the present time 
establish a lottery for the purposes of public revenue, as was 
not uncommon only a century ago. When the first French 
republic was set up, lotteries were looked upon by the leading 
republicans as devices of despotic invention, and a law of 
1793 to abolish the lottery of France contained a stinging 
arraignment of those who established them. But republican 
virtue did not prove a complete security against their evils. 
The financial needs of the republic were soon to some extent 
being supplied by means of a,state lottery, and the wheel of 
fortune rivalled the guillotine as a popular attraction, though 
greatly exceeding it in the number of victims. But lottery 
schemes were long ago forbidden there as well as in England. 
They were made use of in the American colonies and in the 
early days of our republic, but their evils were so obvious, 
and they were so lacking in redeeming features, that a ma- 
jority of the States have, by their constitutions, in direct 
and most sweeping terms, prohibited them altogether. 


Starving on the Volga....The New York Times 

The German colonists can only be described as so many 
nineteenth-century Rip Van Winkles. Imagine a body of 
men taken out of the eighteenth century, carefully preserved 
and kept apart from the influences of modern progress, latter- 
day customs and ideas, and you have the German colonists 
of the Volga. They all look like figures out of old German 
woodcuts, with their solemn, sallow, obstinate, clean-shaven 
faces, their hair dressed like a periwig, their gaunt forms and 
their curious old-fashioned garments. They all wear stocks, 
and they are all very dignified and stately. They have still 
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the same furniture which they brought with them more than 
a hundred years ago, and sleep in funereal four-post bed- 
steads. Their women, when young, have the pure and beau- 
tiful faces of the Gretchen type. To come among these 
people in the midst of the semi-Oriental Russians is a great 
surprise to the traveller, and fills him with wonder. Their 
cottages are substantially built and contain large and lofty 
rooms, yet the family generally sleep in one room, the heavy- 
curtained four-posters—of which I have seen as many as four 
in one room—securing almost as much privacy as so many sep- 
arate apartments. The condition of the colonists is really 
worse than that of the Russian peasants in other districts, 
inasmuch as the former have no natural protectors or guar- 
dians. The estate owners, to whom the Russian peasants 
formerly belonged, still take a sort of patriarchal interest in 
them, and help them in their distress. But the German col- 
onists have no one to whom they can look except a few 
wealthy employers of labor. For hundreds of miles you can 
travel in the steppes which bound the Volga, without coming 
upon a country gentleman’s seat. The colonists havea feel- 
ing that they are being left alone to die. No hand is stretched 
out to save them. Even the government aid, scanty enough 
in all conscience, has been meted out more grudgingly and 
in smaller quantities to them than to others. The Red Cross 
Society has passed them by altogether. This is how it comes 
about that, while the inhabitants of the Russian villages in 
Saratoff are fed, the Germans are starving. The moral the 
Russians point to is different. They maintain that the exist- 
ing state of things is an argument in favor of the Russianiza- 
tion of the colonists. As you enter a German colonial village 
you become aware of an extraordinary odor, heavy and un- 
pleasant, which seems to pervade the whole neighborhood. 
This is the odor of burned manure, which is the only fuel the 
German colonist is able to find. He is consequently unable 
to manure his fields. It was touching, on entering the cot- 
tages, to see the industry of the inhabitants. All were busy, 
working for their very lives. Most of the colonists on what 
is called the mountainous side of the Volga are weavers, and 
by dint of very great labor they are able to earn about 6s. a 
month. -This is not paid to them in cash, but in kind. They 
are all hopelessly in debt to their employers or sweaters, and 
these, of course, take full advantage of the circumstance. 
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The only educated people among them are the clergy and 
the schoolmasters, and these have not received any salary for 
years. It is sad to-see young children with pale faces and 
glistening eyes working at the looms like galley slaves. In 
one cottage that I entered, the owner, a man of sixty-five, 
was lying in a semi-conscious condition in his bed. He had 
not tasted food for several days, and his mind was wander- 
ing. In some villages I saw men, women, and children sit- 
ting almost naked, unable to go out to seek work because 
they had no clothes, and excluded from the receipt of gov- 
ernment aid because they had a handicraft. This is, indeed, 
the worst feature in the administration of relief. The gov- 
ernment helps the absolutely destitute, whom it is scarcely 
worth while to save, and leaves those who are industrious and 
able-bodied to starve. In the Russian villages this arbitrary 
arrangement is tempered by the dishonesty of the Mir, but 
the German colonists retain the sterling qualities which they 
brought with them from the Fatherland. They are sober, 
honest, virtuous, and industrious. Much of their present 
helplessness is due to the fact that they were originally handi- 
craftsmen and tradesmen and knew nothing about agriculture. 
They consequently adopted the methods common in Russia, 
and hence, inst¢ad of improving the Russians, they are grad- 
ually themselves sinking down to the same level. 


The Ocean Postal Service....Thomas L. James....The Century 

Thirty-two years ago the suggestion that the United States 
should employ vessels in the navy for the ocean mail service 
was met by the argument (which would probably be equally 
good at the present time) that such vessels were not adapted 
for such service; the navy did not require great speed, 
while the post did. It was also urged at that time that 
the vessels of the navy would be weighted down with 
guns, stores, men, and a thousand things which would be in 
the way if they were employed for the mails. As they 
had no accommodations for passengers and freight, they 
would be deprived of those sources of income, and would 
have to fall back on the government for their expenses, which 
would be very much more than would have to be paid to 
private companies for carrying the mails. In my opinion, 
the proper way to manage the financial part of the ocean 
postal service is to pay the ships a fair compensation for car- 
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rying the mails, the same as we pay the railroads, or to make 
contracts with them for transporting the mails for certain 
distances, The British government, for instance, does not 
grant subsidies, in the general sense of that term,to any steam- 
ship company; but the post-office authorities make contracts 
for the conveyance of mails to different parts of the world 
with the steamship companies having steamers sailing for 
those parts. It will be well for us to follow the example of 
a government whose experience we have for nothing. The 
American system of not having any exclusive contracts with 
steamships of any particular line, and of sending the mail by 
the first fast steamer, has been found to work successfully, 
and has received praise from such a conservative English 
journal as The Saturday Review. Some months ago that 
paper complained of the tardiness of the English mail service. 
The article stated that letters written in London on Sunday 
rarely arrived in New York more than thirty-six hours before 
letters written in London on the Saturday six days later. 
This came about from the giving exclusive contracts for the 
carrying of the mails. Most of the countries of Europe send 
their mails to the United States by the fastest steamer offered, 
without regard to where the vessel hails from. Great Britain, 
however, despatches its regular mails by the Cunard and 
White Star lines, sailing from Queenstown. The time re- 
quired for the conveyance of mails from London to Queens- 
town is eighteen hours and thirty-five minutes; and from 
London to Southampton, two hours and forty-five minutes. 
The North German Lloyd steamers sail from Southampton 
the same day that the White Star vessels sail from Queens- 
town, and they arrive at New York before the White Star 
steamers. More than a day could be saved if the English 
government followed the American rule. If the German 
vessels were allowed to convey from Southampton the mails 
that accumulate after the departure from London of the 
mails to be sent by the Cunard or White Star vessels from 
Queenstown, it would not only save the difference in the time 
required to convey the mails from London to Queenstown 
and Southampton, but would advance the despatch of the 
mails held to be sent by the next Cunard or White Star 
steamer sailing from Queenstown two days after the German 
vessel sails from Southampton. Goods coming to the United 
States by the fast ships are thrown on the dock as unclaimed 
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goods, and are taken possession of by the government and 
put into a general-order store, mails containing the bills of 
lading coming, later on, by the slow ships. All that expense 
has to be borne by our people simply because the English 
government is determined to send its mails by a line it wishes 
to support. One of the most important postal reforms needed 
at the present time is a reduction in the rate of ocean postage. 
I believe I was the first one to advocate publicly this reform, 
which I did at a banquet given in London in 1883. The 
suggestion was favorably received by my auditors, among 
whom were a number of distinguished English statesmen and 
men of affairs. The London Telegraph published a favor- 
able article on the subject, but the suggestion did not meet 
with the approval of the postal authorities then at Washing- 
ton. On mature reflection and further examination into 
the subject, I have not changed my opinion in regard to the 
need of this reform. Our foreign correspondence has in- 
creased wonderfully of late years. During my recent visit 
abroad, Mr. Rich, the postmaster at Liverpool (one of the 
ablest post-office officials in the world), told me that he, asa 
clerk in the British post-office, when a boy, put the foreign 
mail on board the steamship Great Western about the year 
1840, and it amounted to two sacks; at the present time it 
amounts to five or six truck-loads. In 1873, when I was 
postmaster at New York, the English out-going mail was con- 
sidered very large if it reached 20,000 letters. At the pres- 
ent time over one hundred thousand foreign letters are sent 
from New York every sailing-day, and nearly the same number 
are received. The total weight of the mails despatched to 
foreign countries during the fiscal year ending June 3oth, 1888, 
was 643,616 pounds representing letters and postal cards, 
and 3,022,992 pounds representing other articles. The per- 
centage of mail matter despatched to different countries is 
represented as follows, the calculation being based on an 
actual count of the articles contained in the mails, made dur- 
ing two weeks of the year: Great Britain, 51.22; Germany, 
20.27; France, 7.60; Italy, 4.41; Norway, 1.44; Switzer- 
land, 2.28; Cuba, 8.67; United States of Colombia, 5.51; 
Chili, 3.86; Mexico, 2.99. In my opinion, the letter rate 
of ocean postage should be reduced to two cents an ounce, 
and newspapers and periodicals from the office of publication 
should be carried for one cent per pound. Under the present 
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system a letter going across the ocean requires a five-cent 
stamp, or 23%4d., English money, the weight of the letter not 
to exceed half an ounce; for three cents more a letter could 
be sent all the way from England to Hong Kong. The same 
high rates apply, relatively, to Germany and other nations 
on the Continent. We boast of having cheap domestic postage; 
but notwithstanding the great increase of foreign correspon- 
dence, there has been no reduction in the postal rates. We 
can send a letter from New York to Alaska, a distance of 
5,000 miles, for two cents, while it costs five cents to forward 
one from New York to London, a distance of 3,000 miles, 
I believe, also, that there should be a reduction in the rate 
on international money orders. At present it is eight cents 
on a $10 order and forty-five cents on a $100 order. 
These rates should be reduced one-half. Dr. C. F. Mac- 
Donald, superintendent of the money-order system, has 
recommended the increase of the maximum amount of a sin- 
gle international money order from $50 to $100. Such a 
change would produce uniformity in respect to the maximum 
amount between the domestic and the international money 
order, and would, besides, tend to reduce the expenses of the 
international money-order system, inasmuch as for sums from 
$50 to $100 a single order would be required in lieu of two, 
as at present. Since the postmasters and clerks who issue 
the orders, and the exchange officers who certify them, are 
compensated for their labor, not upon the basis of the 
amounts of the orders, but upon that of the number of trans- 
actions at a fixed rate per transaction, the lessening of ex- 
pense in the item of clerk hire in post-offices would be by no 
means inconsiderable. There is a steady increase in this 
branch of the government’s business. The ocean mail 
service has veen greatly improved during the past year. 
The sea post-offices established on the steamers of the North 
German Lloyd, between New York and Bremen, and on 
those of the Hamburg-American Packet Company, between 
New York and Hamburg, have been a great success. - In- 
coming foreign mail is now received from two hours to a 
week sooner than it used to be. Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker has not been able, however, to complete a similar 
arrangement with the Post-Office Department of Great 
Britain, though the owners of the White Star and Inman 
steamships were in favor of the change. 
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ART, MUSIC, AND DRAMA 





A Review of the Operatic Season 

The significance of the subjoined article by Reginald de 
Koven, in the New York World, commending Messrs. Abbey 
and Grau in their recent operatic venture, is obvious in view 
of the subsequent unanimous decision of the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera-House to lease that establishment for 
three years to these well-known opera managers. And the 
Wagnerites feel that they have fallen into the hands of the 
Philistines, and the great temple of music iso suffer profana- 
tion. “If the present season limped somewhat at the start, 
it was certainly ‘going well’ at the finish; if it opened rather 
tamely, it closed, so to speak, in a blaze of glory and golden 
tributes of admiration. Conclusions enough, warranted and 
unwarrantable, sapient and the reverse, on the one side and 
on the other, might be drawn from the events of the sea- 
son just closed, to prove the truth of any possible operatic 
opinion, Early in the season the Wagnerites were jubilant: 
Italian opera, or rather opera in any other language but Ger- 
man, is dead! Nobody but Herr Seidl and all the good 
Herren and Frauen of German opera can fill the Metropoli- 
tan. But as the season grew and prospered, and it became 
evident that people had begun to realize the fact that Messrs. 
Abbey and Grau were giving better opera than had perhaps 
ever been given in New York before, by the increasing inter- 
est taken in the performances, they began to think that opera 
in Italian and French was rather a lively corpse after all. 
And finally, when as fine a performance of Wagner’s most 
attractive opera, Die Meistersinger, as could well be imag- 
ined, with all the favorite artists and the popular conductor, 
only drew half a house down-stairs and no “ Wagner night” 
gallery, the former exultant pzan of victory sank, poco a poco — 
diminuendo, into a querulous questioning plaint: ‘Ichabod, 
Ichabod, has thy glory departed?’ Where differing preju- 
dices and points of view might, satisfactorily to themselves, 
prove so much in such entirely different ways, it is not a lit- 
tle difficult to make a summing up, of a season which had 
many ups and downs of excellence, which will appear just 
and true to all alike. But, after all, the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, results speak for themselves; and perhaps 
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the first thought suggested by the past operatic season is 
this: Messrs. Abbey and Grau have made opera in French 
and Italian pay not only expenses, but also a profit, whereas 
opera in German never made both ends meet. This fact in 
itself proves another, namely, that unprejudiced lovers of 
music are not so wedded to any one school or class of opera 
that they cannot and will not enjoy opera of whatever kind, 
sung in whatever language you please, if it be good opera. 
In other words, the past season has scored a distinct point 
in favor of catholicity, universality, and eclecticism in art. 
Art and prejudice cannot exist simultaneously; the one is 
fatal to the other. It is surely prejudice, and prejudice of 
the most unprogressive kind, to narrow down and limit the 
scope and development of musical art, which should know 
neither country nor language, to any one school, to any one 
composer, or in any direction. The essentially cosmopolitan 
character of the New York public wants and will have all 
composers, all schools, and progress in every direction. An- 
other year Messrs. Abbey and Grau wil: therefore do well 
to extend their répertoire accordingly. The public interest 
during the past season has certainly been to a great extent 
centred in the artists rather than in the operas; there has 
been, in fact, a quasi-return to the “stellar” system of Ital- 
ian opera of the good old-fashioned style. This is rather a 
dangerous tendency, and decidedly one to be guarded against. 
But was it not inevitable in a season of opera where most of 
the best artists were new and all the operas, with a single 
exception, were old? And yet, on the other hand, a cast of 
unusual excellence did not suffice to draw even a decent 
house for an opera like Fidelio, or a much better one for 
Lohengrin; whereas Faust, L’Africaine, and Les Huguenots 
practically filled the house at every performance. What 
conclusion is one to draw from this? The explanation would 
seem to lie in the fact that what the New York operatic pub- 
lic most wants is novelty, comparative or absolute. For six 
years people had had their fill of Lohengrins, Meistersingers, 
and Fidelios, and this season were desirous of new things. 
The way of the world; for the possibility of the absolute en- 
joyment of a musical masterpiece, whenever and no matter 
how often heard, is limited to the highly cultivated artistic 
few. Faust is perennially popular the world over, and L’ Af- 
ricaine and Les Huguenots—especially as given this season 
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—are almost novelties to the younger generation of opera- 
goers who know neither Lucca nor Nilsson. This season 
many of the artists were novelties enough; but another 
season, were the same artists to be heard again in the same 
operas without the change, variety, or variation of new or less 
familiar works, the houses would unquestionably suffer.” 


Photography and Painting....G. F. C. Smillie....New York Sun 

Ever since the application of photography to the phenom- 
ena of motion as displayed by men, animals, and birds, the 
claim has been made that the conventional attitudes usually 
given them in art must be supplanted by the truthful revela- 
tions of thecamera. Permit me to record a dissent, and give 
a reason therefor. The camera has certainly established 
the fact that. rapidly moving creatures rarely or never assume 
the attitudes usually depicted by artists, but, just as surely, 
these conventional creatures continue to satisfy even the crit- 
ical taste more fully than do the exact reproductions of 
photography, and with good reason. For motion is no sim- 
ple posture, but a succession of them; rapidly changing and 
of great complexity, varying so swiftly that the impression 
left on the mind does not conform to any single attitude, but 
partakes of many or all, and is composite in its character. 
So fleeting are they that the revelations of photography ap- 
pear not only strange, but constrained—which, indeed, they 
are, each incomplete in itself—the overlapping end of the 
last and the beginning of the next movement the elementary 
fragments of a general result. All attempts to depict rapid 
motion or violent action in paintings are unsatisfactory. The 
effort is too contradictory to succeed, as more perfectly ap- 
pears when stated in less familiar but more exact terms, for it 
is an attempt to express statically that which is essentially 
dynamic. Consequently, dissatisfaction will increase just in 
the proportion that the elements of the action are particular- 
ized or individualized in the picture. If the wheels of a 
speeding train or bicycle are observed, the spokes cannot be 
seen at all; there are hubs and rims, but between them only 
appears a flash or two of light and a few streaks of shadow. 
To portray the details in such a case would make stationary 
objects of the wheels and falsify the whole picture. This is 
a very simple instance; whereas the moving bird, horse, or 
man presents a most complex aggregation of attitudes, no 
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one of which can possibly convey an adequate impression of 
the whole, but of which the least displeasing will be such as 
most nearly approach a condition of complete rest. For 
this reason artists usually choose for representation those 
phases in the movement where there is an approximation to 
quiescence—the initial, recover, or concluding stages where 
there is a comparative cessation of motion and the eye has 
conveyed a fairly exact idea of the pose. Art does not aim 
at showing things as they are, but as they appear; it offers 
not realities, exactitudes, but semblances, impressions, sen- 
timents. My own experiences in portraiture have furnished 
some curious facts that for a time seemed perplexing, but 
which may be explained by what has been given above. For 
instance: There were certain faces of which satisfactory por- 
traits could not be obtained by the use of the camera which 
possesses known Washingtonian inabilities, but were very 
adequately rendered by the pencil which has the latitudina- 
rian tendencies of Ananias himself. These faces were invari- 
ably highly “expressive”; faces that lightened and clouded, 
that reflected the passing emotions, and were therefore the 
most attractive. I found that by catching an expression here 
and an expression there, by modifying this and exaggerating 
that, results were obtained that were pronounced “happy” 
likenesses and thoroughly satisfactory. In reality these pic- 
tures presented such combinations of expression and such 
distortions and eliminations as had never been seen in the 
original at any one time, but more truly conveyed the “im- 
pression” left by the face than any exact reproduction could. 
The drawing was a “composite,” if you please, and no single 
compound could satisfactorily represent the whole. This, it 
will be perceived, was but the parallel of the horse and bird 
in motion; but, as we do not contemplate the portraiture of 
our friends through any “spectacles of artistic tradition,” 
that theory fails to apply here, and the fallacy of such a 
hypothesis in the other instance is at least suggested. An- 
other claim frequently made by amateur photographers is 
that, with the hoped-for ability to reproduce color photo- 
graphically, the highest art would be within their reach. To 
this opinion they are encouraged by the prodigious improve- 
ments in methods and results during the last few years, and 
for which we have mainly to thank the amateurs; but it is 
based upon a misapprehension of what constitutes high art. 
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The most that can be hoped for, with any prospect of reali- 
zation, must be but reproductions of carefully arranged tab- 
leaus—beautiful, perhaps, in their perfection, but lacking 
the true art essence, the soul, which is the embodiment of 
his individuality by the painter. This consists, not in exact 
reproductions of the forms, masses, or detail of light and 
shade, or even of the colors of nature, but of an idealization 
in all these features; of modifications, departures from the 
real, as suggested by the cultivated genius of the artist. It 
is not nature reflected with absolute truth, but an interpreta- 
tion of nature in the sentiment of the painter. Charming, 
indeed, the results of photographic development may be, 
but the day is far away when its products will supplant those 
of the human mind as exponents of high-art feeling. 


The Theatre of To-Day....Cora Maynard....The Cosmopolitan 
The theatre, like everything else, must reflect the spirit of 
the age, but instead of blindly pampering its worst tendencies, 
it can stir up and call forth the best. The theatre can be 
satisfied to reproduce but a superficial condition of society, or 
it can plunge into the turbulent depths of life’s mysteries. 


It can listen to the muttering of coming events, it can discern 
the outline of the future that is arising from the present. It 
can imbibe the spirit of the dawning day and breathe it out 
to the world in a warning whisper of what may be; in a fear- 
Jess assertion of what should be. The theatre again and 
again has been the advocate of reform, of advance. On the 
boards of a theatre the horrors and injustice of slavery were 
portrayed when the negro’s body and soul were still held 
crippled in fetters. The movement that in this country burst 
into conscious life with the bloody struggle for the liberty of 
our fellow-men is heaving, grumbling, waxing louder and 
stronger under the strained tension of unjust social laws in 
every civilized land. The thunder of a revolting world vi- 
brates in the air, of a world that demands equal rights and 
equal opportunities for all men. Siberia tries to stifle its 
voice; statesmanship thinks to crush it into submission; 
monopoly strives to starve it into silence. But it still mutters 
on. There are questions momentous, awful, to be brought 
up, to be looked squarely in the face, to be answered, to be 
dealt with. ‘They cannot be shirked forever. The theatre 
may speak as a prophet of their coming; the theatre may 
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stand forth again as a champion of justice, of right, of free- 
dom. It is not its place to become a platform for the dis- 
cussion of politics, nor a pulpit for the disputations of theol- 
ogy, nor an academy for the settling of opinions on moral 
philosophy or political economy. It is not possible or de- 
sirable at present, and it certainly does not seem as if it ever 
will be, to turn the theatre into a species of lecture hall. 
But it is a significant fact that to-day we see subjects, hitherto 
considered outside its province, forcing their way on to the 
stage, dressed in dramatic plot and presented by dramatic 
characters. The Ibsen plays, that are arousing so much 
comment and discussion, may, with a few others, mark a 
new era in the history of the drama, an era that is to bring 
upon the boards of the theatre the deep and vital questions 
of the age, its searchings and struggles, instead of confining 
the theatre’s sphere to the delineation of the individual’s 
personal griefs and joys. A plot must always centre in in- 
dividuals and develop through events connected with them. 
It is impossible to conceive of a play constructed in any other 
manner; but in such plays as Henry Arthur Jones has of late 
been writing, a distinct social and universal interest underlies 
the specific interest attached to the dramatis persone. In 
Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, though it is a piece of inferior 
worth, a distinct moral and psychological interest dominates 
strongly the interest of incident and individual. These plays 
and a few others may be taken as illustrations of the dawn- 
ing tendency of the modern theatre. 


Rossini, the Master of Tune 

Apropos of the recent celebration of the centenary of Ros- 
sini’s birth, the London Speaker, after indulging in reminis- 
cences of the musicians of the eighteenth century, shows by 
comparison the catholic quality of Rossini’s music, and clas- 
sifies him as belonging to the popular school. “Of Rossini,” 
the writer further adds, “there is this to say: that he is an 
almost unrivalled master of tune. The distinction between 
tune and melody is easy in illustration, difficult in verbal 
definition. Tune is melody a little over-ripe. The adjec- 
tives that are applicable to melody are of an order altogether 
different from those applicable to tune. You associate tune 
with a suspicion of slang; melody demands the language of 
literature. The quality, for instance, that gives melody the 
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title of ‘ beautiful’ inspires you to call a tune ‘ fetching.’ 
Gliick never wrote a tune in his life; Rossini seldom wrote 
pure melody. And here is discovered his note of provincial- 
ism. Tunes are chiefly of a locality. The music-hall tune 
that flies over the streets of London with the celerity of an 
infection is stifled to death in the not more musical town of 
Manchester. It depends for life upon places, upon seasons, 
and upon times; and thereafter it dies. It is to be observed, 
withal, that Rossini’s tunes are among the best that have 
been produced. They have every quality save the highest. 
They are gay, they are exuberant, they have ease and flu- 
ency and lilt; their rapidity is inspiring and their versatility 
—sufficient. Take the second movement in the overture to 
Tancredi, or the opening movement of the first act, or the 
well-known Zitti, zitti of Il Barbiere, as specimens. They 
rollick with movement, they fly. Yet it were impossible to 
confuse them with melody. They lack the sober construc- 
tion, the artful simplicity, the purity of effect, which belong 
to melody and to melody alone. Occasionally, indeed, Ros- 
sini forewent his passion for tune, as in that opening move- 
ment of the overture to Semiramide which later comes to be 
embodied in the opera itself. It is melody, though not of 
the highest kind: it has the slightest suspicion of dourgeois 
sentimentality. For the day of Rossini took the turn of the 
wheel when the times were beginning to forget simplicity. 
Men were getting to be—they now are—frightened of it. It 
was as though the capacity to sift simplicity from common- 
place was dulling in the world, and a consequent anxiety 
among men to avoid platitudes drove simplicity to drink. In 
letters the culmination was Browning; in music Wagner. 
Rossini’s popularity as a writer of opera has long been on 
the wane; and this was perhaps inevitable, since there is no 
form of composition which gives place to novelty so quickly 
as this. Yet one records it not without regret. It istrue that 
Rossini’s capabilities as an instrumentalist were rather showy 
and exciting than inspiring and inspired, that his attempts to 
terrorize are merely laughable, that his talent for the crescendo 
was so singular that he scarce ever varied his effects in any two 
operas of his own composition; true that he is very often 
vulgar, and that his thinness is occasionally threadbare: yet 
it would not be easy to find another series of compositions so 
abounding in vitality, in quickness, in flash, in entertainment. 
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It was impossible for Rossini to be dull. Meretricious he 
might be; tedious he could not be. Where, for the quality 
here named, could a more splendid song be found than that 
amazing bravura of Il Barbiere—Ah! bravo Figaro? It is said 
that the composer himself was used to sing it with an abandon 
that alone convinced you of the quality of the piece. It 
would have been impossible to assume such a manner in the 
face of music less brilliant. He forgot the common relations 
—as in this song they should be forgotten—between accom- 
paniment and voice; he hammered out the ringing phrases 
of repetition on his piano as, with his big head thrown back, 
and possessed of a fury of gayety, he uplifted his voice on 
those expressively curt cries, ‘Figaro si, Figaro git, Figaro 
1a, Figaro qua,’ and da capo. It is in such brilliant experi- 
ments that you have the man at his best, and it is therewith 
sad to meditate certain of our modern preferences. He is 
at his worst—and a very bad worst that can be—when he 
essays sentimentality. The Cujus Animam, for example, of 
his Stabat Mater has no rivalefor absolute cheapness among 
the work of men of equal talents. To conclude: this was a 
musician who, though he cannot rank among the great com- 
posers of the world, may yet be called the great composer 
of anation. His work smells of his native soil. He is local, 
provincial, parochial, what you will; but for that vital qual- 
ity of quickness and brilliancy let him be forgiven much,” 


Deaf and Dumb Actors....Paris Notes.... New York Tribune 

The Friendly Association of the Deaf and Dumb, which 
gave the other day its first banquet at Voisin’s restaurant, 
and pantomime later in the evening, is going to form a 
theatrical company from which persons who hear will be ex- 
cluded. The eyes alone will be spoken to, and mimicry will 
be the language. I was present the other night at their per- 
formances and never saw anything more expressive. They 
gave selections from well-known French tragedies and com- 
edies, and then a broad farce. One of the selections was 
from CEdipus King which was this evening played at the 
Francais, and another was from Le Roi S’amuse. As they 
warmed to the work, they became more expressive, and their 
graphic power was often wonderful. The whole body of 
each seemed to think and speak, and in a truly natural man- 
ner. There was no trace of affectation or stage posturing. 
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I never saw a more flexible style of acting or faces so mobile 
in conveying shades of feeling or varying emotions. There 
were passages in the acts they played in which they were 
allowed to speak with their fingers. This was the better to 
enable them to render subtle shades of thought expressed in 
versified dialogue, and to time their effects. The eyes and 
other features shaped themselves according to the ideas ut- 
tered by the fingers, and with more delicacy than if mere 
gesticulation had been employed. This performance took 
place on the anniversary of the Abbé de |’Epée’s birthday, 
an event which happened early in the eighteenth century. 
He was the inventor of the manual alphabet. As he was 
buried in the Church of St. Roch, the Friendly Association 
began their day at a commemoration mass there. 


A French Society Painter....L. K....New York Times 

Carolus Duran! What delightful dreams of beautiful wo- 
men the very name provokes; such graceful, easy pose; such 
harmony of outline, such mass of coloring; such bewildering, 
luminous shimmer of satin and velvet; such fleeting, cloudy 
mistiness of old lace, and then those flesh tints, living, breath- 
ing, intellectually refined! Who would think that Carolus 
Duran comes from the cold northern town of Lille when his 
courtly manner, his handsome face and head—something in 
the style of a pictorial Mounet Sully, or a Richepin, but with 
more distinction—suggests in every move and turn the dash- 
ing, glowing, highbred fascination of the South? Somewhere 
near fifty, the artist is singularly comely; all the dramatic 
vigor of his face and carriage is softened, toned by the deli- 
cious softness of the eye and the young, the very youthful 
curve of an exceptionally well-drawn mouth. He must be a 
dreamer, for his far-off gaze indicates that rare, that cher- 
ished possibility, that much-prized gift of sudden mental iso- 
lation. I have often noticed this patient, wistful expression 
of countenance on Thursday afternoons in his studio, when 
the rush of visitors with their prattling, tattling exclamations 
of delight and enthusiasm must weary to agony the artist’s 
soul, and make every nerve quiver with regret at the mondaine 
invasion. This is one of the necessary evils of the portrait 
painter’s life. In the solitude of the pose, the sitter becomes 
a mere figurehead or model when the artist loves his art. 
The conversation, as urgent as it is, and as it must be, to 
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provoke expression, ease of attitude, naturalness, is only a 
means to the end; and such is the resolution, the expectation 
of the painter that, for the time being at least, he would ad- 
vocate anything, everything, become a philosopher or a poet, 
an atheist or even a politician, to tempt the grace of attitude, 
that fleeting, best expression which we all have, but that the 
artist must detect and retain. It is not for idle work that 
portrait painting ranks the highest in the artistic schedule; 
it demands so many qualities besides the mere brush and 
technique. To be successful, one must be almost a man of 
letters, or, at least, a conversationist of rare and gifted 
eclecticism, for since the days of railroads and steamboats 
the portrait solicitors come to-day from China, to-morrow 
from Russia, and then from Hartford, and the artist must 
suddenly find a common, easy source of agreeable intercourse. 
Only a man wants to be taken about as he is; but the women 
—heaven save the mark, and temper the mirror of truth to 
becoming mist or incense! It must be a positive likeness, 
with everything improved. Of course, with such artists as 
Carolus, facts vary. He will or he won't, and his prestige 
gives him emphatic resolution. The great thing is to inter- 
est him sufficiently to tempt his decision, and this is not, I 
fancy, always an easy task. His early years were fortunate 
in the endurance of some rough knocks, and his character 
had its natural angles smoothed down, perhaps. Legend 
says, too, that life was not always a pleasantly rosy fiction; 
perhaps this accounts for the chance, mysteriously triste ex- 
pression that often dims the smile of genial welcome; but, 
withal, Carolus is a charmeur, with an immense amount of 
personal magnetism and that rare grace of manner that Eng- 
lish boots, short, thick sticks, and slang are rapidly driving 
out of daily necessity, not to speak of education. The artist 
is a gentleman in every sense of the word, and not one bit 
a poseur, as the gossips state. He does wear a becoming 
velvet jacket in his studio; and, ma foi/ if the lining is star- 
tling in color, the buttons are so straight and so fastened 
down in military discipline that its shade is unseen. He is 
not at all bohemian, except in quick, easy observation and 
an occasional sarcasm, like the flash of bright heat lightning 
in a rosy twilight sky, seen and gone all in a minute. I pre- 
sume that, in deference to the school-girl’s theory of artistic 
whims, I should not say that the painter rules his days by 
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method and calculation. He begins work at eight in the 
morning, and, with the exception of his Foyot lunch, he 
brushes until dusk, and then he rushes off to his club and the 
fencing-rooms. The Philistines will enjoy this eavesdrop- 
ping; and celebrity after all, like everything else in this com- 
mercial age, must pay its fine. A married man with a lovely 
family of beautiful children, Carolus Duran has his home— 
with all that makes the word sacred and real—quite distant 
and distinct from his studio. The latter is situated in a pas- 
sage in the Rue Nétre Dame des Champs far away, on the 
other side of the Seine, near to the aristocratic Faudsourg. It 
is not likely that this had anything to do with its selection by 
the artist; its quiet peace and shelter from omnibus or car- 
riage din was the probable reason for the choice. Like all 
the houses over there, the outside appearance is gloomy and 
prison-like to eyes unaccustomed to the Paris gray buildings, 
but this only serves to make the interior contrast more strik- 
ing. There are several studios, one leading out of the other, 
but the genuine one is like an enormous hall, high and square. 
The two most striking things as you enter, seemingly strange 
for the place, as afeliers run, are the crimson carpet, softly 
covering the entire floor, and then the enormous organ, look- 
ing even more familiar than the easels. I will say right here 
that the artist is a natural musician and of rare cultivation, 
too. He plays for rest, idly improvising, or reading over his 
favorite classics, Mozart and Beethoven, while not scorning 
the modern Saint-Saéns or Massenet. I never heard that 
Carolus believed himself to be a composer born to great des- 
tiny. He adores his own art first, but he needs relaxation, 
and he takes it at the sword’s point or at his fingers’ ends. 
There is not the slightest attempt to decorate the studio; 
there are curious relics of the past in every nook and corner, 
but these are so fit, in such keeping with the place, so suited 
to their niches, that one only notices their authenticity and 
their value after long consideration. To return to the pecu- 
liar ways, then, of Carolus Duran, I shall have to destroy 
another fiction. The artist accepts no dress, no color, no 
style invention from any one. He orders the material, the 
shade and the shape, and then, ten times out of ten, he pulls 
the whole thing to pieces and builds up the gown. This ac- 
counts for that endless variety of drapery, so statuesque, to 
each figure; and this is why it all seems to suit so well, and 
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why the same woman, even well dressed in daily life, never 
looks quite the same. Were it not for that almost extrava- 
gant skill and brush-dexterity of the artist, the task would 
frequently be arduous; but the difficulty is in the beginning, 
it seems—in the settling by the painter of the subject in his 
or her approved light and shape. It is a great gift, this per- 
suasive development, this artistic hypnotism of the kindliest 
phase of one’s character, of the most becoming pose of mind 
and feature, and when it forms only these the basis, the start- 
ing-point to the unlimited perfection of art in its most ele- 
vated sense and demonstration, no wonder Carolus Duran has 
gathered only the perfume and the roses of fame; and that 
now, in the zenith of his glory, he still seeks*higher and wider 
possibility in the generous consideration and the most humane 
sympathy with those still struggling in the first doubts and 
early uncertainty of a tempting but arduous career. 


Did the Greeks Paint their Sculptures ?....E. Robinson....The Century 

Our knowledge of the polychromy of early Attic sculpture 
has been infinitely broadened recently by the discovery on 
the Akropolis of statues and reliefs antedating the period of 
the Persian invasion. ‘These were described and illustrated 
in an article by Mr. Russell Sturgis, in Harper’s Magazine for 
September, 1890, to which the reader may be referred. There 
is, however, one among these valuable relics, not illustrated 
by Mr. Sturgis, which I must mention in detail, because its 
bearing upon our subject is of especial importance. This is 
the decoration, in high relief, of the pediment of a small 
building, the total length of the relief being about twenty 
feet. The very primitive style of the sculpture shows that 
it belongs to the epoch of the metopes from Selinus, probably 
the early part of the sixth century 8.c., though obviously the 
work of a different school. The subject is the combat of 
Herakles with the hydra. At the left Iolaos holds a two- 
horse chariot in waiting, his face turned to watch the strug- 
gle. In the centre Herakles, the figure much mutilated, 
advances with raised club and outstretched arm against the 
many-headed monster, whose huge coils occupy the right 
half of the pediment. The material is “ poros,” or Peiraieus 
stone. In 1885 I noted colors upon this as follows: The 
outer of the two horses was black, the color having turned 
now to a dark green; the otherareddish brown. The chari- 
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oteer has black hair and beard. His flesh is colored in all 
parts, the color being now a strong rose. The original color 
of his garment is not determinable; it is now a brownish-gray. 
The reins and other parts of the harness, and the body of the 
chariot, are reddish-brown. The color of the wheel is gone. 
The legs and a bit of the arm of the Herakles show the same 
color as the charioteer. The hydra was of various colors, 
black, green, and red being now distinguishable. The back- 
ground shows no trace of color. It has been argued that the 
colors on this pediment are so well preserved as to enable us 
to assert that where no traces of color are left, as on the 
background, it was never applied; but this is an unwise as- 
sumption, since, among these very sculptures from the cx- 
cavations on the Akropolis are several examples which should 
warn us against accepting such a theory. For instance, there 
is the marble head of a boy, of a more advanced style of art, 
the face of which is still a strong reddish tint, the lips a 
deeper shade of the same, while the hair shows no sign oj 
color. Are we to suppose this to be the artist’s intention ? 
So, of the female figures illustrated by Mr. Sturgis—through 
all of which it is fair to presume that the same general sys- 
tem of coloring prevailed, since they are of the same school 
and period. The statues found on the Akropolis give all 
the proof needed of the completeness and variety of shade 
with which garments were colored; they show not merely 
that the inner garment was distinguished from the outer in 
this way, but that borders, patterns, decorations, of which 
the sculpture itself gives no hint, were liberally supplied by 
the artists. Of the painting of the skin itself, I noted one 
surprising example—an archaic head of Athena, of life-size, 
the material being white marble. When I saw it, in 1885, 
it was in a flat case in Room V of the Akropolis museum. 
The remains of the helmet were of the dark bluish-green that 
indicates gilding, on which a honeysuckle pattern was traced 
with a sharp tool. In the hair were slight remains of red; 
the brows, lashes, outline of iris, and pupil were black; the 
iris itself brown. On the face were numerous and unmistak- 
able traces of a white coating—a fact which I verified in sev- 
eral visits to the museum. This was extraordinary, because 
the marble itself was so white, though whether the coating 
still retained its original color I could not determine. On 
the lips there were no remains of color. 
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LYRICS AND SONNETS 





Spring.... Thomas Nield....Belford’s Monthly 
O Spring! thou makest poets of us all. 
At thy warm breath our dull and icy prose 
Melts into feeling, and in music flows, 
With tinkling rhymes, a tuneful waterfall. 
The wizened landscape doffs its wintry pall, 
Virile with new vitality; when we, 
Like the glad life around us, leap with glee, 
Breaking the bondage of the frigid thrall. 
A poet warbles in the catkined bush, 
Or trills his rapture from the tasselled spray, 
Where romping eddies through the meadow rush, 
Or woodlands mingle incense with the lay. 
Then human hearts with poetry are lush, 
And we must sing, if only for a day. 


Friendship.,.Edward Lucas White ....New York Sun 
Friendship is not like love; it cannot say, 
“Now is fruition given me and now 
The crown of me is set on mine own brow, 
This is the minute, the hour, and the day.” 
It cannot find a moment which it may 
Cali that for which it lived; there is no vow 
Nor pledge thereof, nor first-fruits of its bough, 
Nor harvest, and no myrtle crown nor bay. 
Love lives for what it may win or has won; 
But friendship has no guerdon save to be; 
Itself is its own goal, and in the past 
Or future can no dearer dreams be done 
Or hoped for, save its own dear self to see 
The same, and evermore unchangéd to the last. 


Love’s Anodyne....D. R....The London Worid 
She hid it always, close against her breast, 
A golden phial, sealed, and strangely wrought, 
And set with gems, whose dim eyes, mystery-fraught, 
Shot broken gleams, like secrets half-confessed. 
“One day,” she said, “ Love’s perfumed kisses pressed 
Against its lip their perfectness, unsought; 
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And suddenly the dizzy fragrance caught 

My senses in its mesh and gave them rest; 

And life’s bewilderment no more I feel, 

For now,” she said, “ my heart sleeps still and light; 
Love’s anodyne outlasts the lingering years.” 

But in the darkness of an autumn night 

Her heart awoke, weeping, and she brake the seal. 
The scent was dead; the vase was full of tears. 


My Queen Frank L. Stanton....The Atlanta Constitution 
It was midnight when she came to me-> 
My Queen! 
But so low the loveless heavens 
Seemed to lean, 
They caught the smile that brightened, 
And a glory o’er them lightened, 
And ’twas morning when she came to me— 
My Queen! 


It was death-time when she came to me— 
My Queen! 
But her lips with loving kisses 
Seemed to lean, 
In the storm and in the strife, 
And she kissed me back to life, 
And ’twas love-time when she came to me— 
My Queen! 


Song....Florence Earle Coates....Lippincott’s Magazine 
Her cheek is like a tinted rose 
That June hath fondly cherished, 
Her heart is like a star that glows 
When day hath darkling perished, 
Her voice is as a song-bird’s sweet, 
The drowsy wolds awaking— 
But, ah, her love is past compare, 
And keeps my heart from breaking! 


Lost sunbeams light her tresses free, 
Along their shadows gleaming, 

Her smiles entangle memory 
And set the soul a-dreaming, 

Her thoughts, like seraphs, upward soar, 
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Earth’s narrow bounds forsaking— 
But, ah, her love abides with me 
And keeps my heart from breaking! 


The Morning Hills....Maurice Thompson....‘‘ Poems ” 
He sits among the morning hills, 
His face is bright and strong; 
He scans far heights, but scarcely notes 
The herdsman’s idle song. 


He cannot brook this peaceful life 
While battle’s trumpet calls; 

He sees a crown for him who wins, 
A tear for him who falls. 


The flowery glens and shady slopes 
Are hateful to his eyes; 

Beyond the heights, beyond the storms, 
The land of promise lies. 

* * # 

He is so old and sits so still, 
With face so weak and mild, 

We know that he remembers naught, 
Save when he was a child. 


His fight is fought, his fame is won, 
Life’s highest peak is past; 

The laurel crown, the triumph-arch, 
Are worthless at the last. 


The frost of age destroys the bay— 
The loud applause of men 

Falls feebly on the palsied ears 
Of threescore years and ten. 


He does not hear the voice that bears 
His name around the world; 

He has no thought of great deeds done 
Where battle-tempests whirled; 


But evermore is looking back, 
Whilst memory fills and thrills 
With echoes of the herdsman’s song 

Among the morning hills. 
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SCIENTIFIC, HISTORIC, STATISTICAL 





Scientific Kite Flying 

A novel expedition led by Dr. J. Woodbridge Davis was 
made recently to desolate little South Brother Island, in Long 
Island Sound, to test, with gigantic kites, in a forty-five mile 
gale, the practical value of certain theories of Dr. Davis. A 
description of the kites and a full account of the experiments 
are here given from the N. Y. Sun: “The kites that Dr. J. 
Woodbridge Davis had made had six corners. The sticks 
were as heavy as the heaviest lath, and were made of stout 
wood and with no attention to weight at all. He had three 
of these heavy sticks in each kite, fastened together in the 
centre by a screw, so that they could be opened out to the 
regulation shape of the kite-frame or closed up; and instead 
of using tissue paper as a cover he used oiled silk for some 
kites, and duck for others. The bridles were arranged much 
as the bridle of a small boy’s kite, and there was a loop for 
the tail, which was of knotted clothes-line. The beauty of 
these kites was that when they were rigged they could be 
folded together and wrapped up, so that, with a moment or 
two of work, they would be ready for use again. When un- 
folded, each kite stood six feet when resting on the ends of 
two of its sticks. As South Brother Island is small, low, 
and flat, and has no screen of trees, the wind gets free sweep 
over its desolate acre or so of land, and threatens to lift the 
short, brown grass by the roots and blow it out over the 
water. When Dr. Davis and his party landed, the wind was 
blowing fully forty-five miles an hour—a cold, steady west- 
ern wind, in which no kite of the schoolboy pattern could 
have lived'a minute. Dr. Davis and the young men of the 
Woodbridge school set to work to putting down the reels, 
which were more like windlasses. There were two of these 
reels, and upon each was wound several thousand feet of cod 
line, tested to stand a pull of seventy pounds. In order that 
the line might be paid out without becoming entangled in 
the frame of the reel, two pulleys were fastened to stakes a 
short distance in front of the reels, and a line was passed 
through each. When the reels and pulleys were all ready, a 
kite covered with duck was got out and arranged for flight. 
When the cod lines were fast to it, six young men held it 
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aloft and at asignal let go of it. But the tail had got caught 
in some weeds and the kite dived, struck the ground, and lay 
there with a broken stick. Dr. Davis had had this kite rigged 
in a peculiar way to make some experiments. These experi- 
ments had to be abandoned, and an oiled-silk kite was made 
ready. Instead of bringing all six strings from the upper 
and lower parts of the kite to a common centre, and tying 
the string to that as the schoolboys do, Dr. Davis had 
brought the three strings on each side together, and had the 
cod line from one reel tied at one junction and the cod line 
from the other tied at the other junction. In addition to 
these two lines, he had a lighter cord fastened to the top of 
the kite. This cord was to be paid out from a ball in his 
hands. The six young men held up the big oiled-silk kite 
and, at a signal, let it go. The reels spun around and the 
ball unrolled and the great kite rose straight in the air, its 
long tail of 200 feet of looped clothes-line hanging far below 
it. It went up and up and out and out until it was stand- 
ing as though nailed up in the sky, far out over the water. 

“*Now, see the advantage of this line to the top of the 
kite,’ said Dr. Davis. 

“As he spoke, he pulled the line in. The kite rose still 
higher until the reel lines were almost perpendicular. Then 
Dr. Davis began paying out from the ball, and the kite began 
to drop and drop until the end of the tail was touching the 
water. The kite had moved neither to the right nor to the 
left. It had simply fallen straight and gently through the air. 
As soon as the doctor stopped paying out the line, the kite 
stopped falling, and remained stationary. Dr. Davis had its 
perpendicular motion under perfect control. 

“*Now, here is the advantage of having two reels,’ said he. 

“ And he clamped the left-hand reel and began paying out 
line from the right-hand reel. As the right-hand line grew 
slack, the kite swept slowly around to the left, until it had 
described an angle of 55 degrees. Then Dr. Davis pulled 
in the right-hand line and paid out the left-hand line. The 
kite, obeying the new impulse, swept steadily back into the 
eye of the wind and then on to the right, until it had de- 
scribed an angle of 55 degrees in that direction. By slacken- 
ing or tightening the top line, Dr. Davis could make the lat- 
eral motion in an upward or downward curve. The kite had 
been built for a forty-mile wind, and the lines were tested 
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to bear that pressure. ‘The pull of this kite in a forty-mile 
wind,’ said Dr. Davis, ‘is more than a horse exerts when 
he draws a load weighing a ton over a level road. A horse 
pulling such a load is supposed to be pulling at the rate of 
about 100 pounds. The strain of this kite is over 140 
pounds. I am afraid that the wind is too high and that 
the lines will break.’ 

“He had hardly done speaking before one of the lines did 
break, and the kite tumbled about and finally fell into the 
water. But it was uninjured, and as soon as the lines were 
retied it was let go again and rose high above the island, 
where several gulls were circling about trying to get at the 
meaning of the apparition that had come among them. Dr. 
Davis began to write letters in the air. He had just finished 
an O, which the kite lined out distinctly, when the line 
broke again, and the trials had to be abandoned. 

“Dr. Davis proposes to tie two of his kites to a small boat 
with a centreboard and make a trip on the Hudson. With 
the aid of the centreboard, he expects to go against the wind. 
If the wind is as high as thirty miles an hour he will get a 
speed of about fifteen miles an hour with the wind and two 
or three miles an hour against it. Aside from the additional 
sport, which having perfect control over one’s kite gives, 
there is a practical side to these experiments. Many years 
ago it occurred to Dr. Davis that if a kite could be controlled 
it might be very valuable as an adjunct to life-saving appa- 
ratus. When a vessel goes on a reef or is helpless near the 
shore, the wind is nearly always dead on shore and blowing 
a stiff gale. Thus the life-saving stations have to shoot 
their lines out toward the helpless vessel with the disadvan- 
tage of a stiff breeze retarding the line, and with the further 
difficulty of the long and uncertain distance. Dr. Davis says 
that he has heard of several cases of shipwreck where the 
shipwrecked sailors had built kites and had tried to send a 
line on shore. But in none of these cases was there any 
success. But Dr. Davis thought the idea was a good one 
if a kite could be controlled. And it was this problem he 
set himself to solve. He experimented with various kinds 
of kites and with different ways of rigging their bridles. He 
also felt that if a vessel was to carry several of these kites 
their size would make them unwieldy. So he built a kite 
that could be folded up until it was almost as small as an 
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umbrella. He now has the rigging arranged so that in any 
wind the kite is under control. In one of his experiments 
he sent a boat out into the river and then sent out his kite 
and lowered it so accurately that one of the men in the boat 
cut off a piece of the tail. Dr. Davis thinks that with the 
aid of a wind-gauge and an accurately determined reel, a kite 
could be held steady in even a gusty gale. A vessel could 
carry several kites of different build, to be used according to 
the violence of the wind. For very high winds, a frame of 
light steel might be used. A further advantage of the kite 
as a means of sending a line from a shipwrecked vessel to 
the shore or to a rescuing vessel, as against the sending of 
the line in the other direction, as the practice now is, would 
be the fact that the distance to which a kite can be flown is 
greater than the distance to which a line may be shot. Dr. 
Davis hopes that, as he gets further into the means of con- 
trolling kites, he may develop some way of long-distance 
signalling both for sea and land. He can make the kites 
write our letters in the air, and with a lantern tied to the 
kite at night the darkness need not interfere. To support 
a kite of any size a wind of at least twelve miles an hour is 
necessary, and such a wind would not always be available. 
But in cases of shipwreck the wind is almost always high.” 


Comparative Vitality....The London Spectator 

There are families, beyond doubt, as well as individuals, 
over whom disease seems to have no power, who are either 
exempt from illness or survive it as if it were but an emotion, 
who, apart from accident, always fulfil the years of the 
psalmist, and usually die only because the still unbroken 
machine has exhausted its stock of motive power. Doctors, 
when called in to such persons, are always cheerful, assure 
the friends that there will be a rally soon, and would like, if 
they dared for the credit of their craft, to administer as little 
medicine as possible. They have not an idea as to the rea- 
son, unless it be “hereditary predisposition,” or, in a few 
cases, a cheerful temperament; but they know quite well 
that in such patients there is “recuperative power,” and, as 
they like cures, partly out of kindness and partly from self- 
interest, they are well content. And there are also families, 
as well as individuals, in whom the life lies low, about whose 
“attacks,” however slight they may appear, the doctors al- 
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ways shake their heads, and of whom, when among them- 
selves, they will remark, “The Blanks have a constitutional 
habit of dying.” Such people rarely live to be more than 
middle-aged; they never attain old age; and when they die 
they die unexpectedly, most frequently in the first stage of 
convalescence, from what is called a “relapse.” Something 
is wanting in them which furnishes their rivals with staying 
power; but then, what is the something? It certainly is not 
size, for giants die rather rapidly, and the men who are dear 
to insurance societies are usually of the medium build, or 
even a little under it, their weight in particular being for the 
most part slightly below average. Fatness is weakness more 
or less. And it is certainly also not identical with physical 
strength, for athletes are scarcely ever long-lived; women 
have, on the whole, if we deduct their mortality from child- 
bearing, more vitality than men; and very feeble men, in the 
athletic sense, constantly attend the funerals of far stronger 
juniors. Nor does the quality of vitality arise from any su- 
perior strength of brain. The able often live long and often 
die young. The great lawyers and theologians, men of ab- 
normal acuteness, often reach a vast age, as do gamekeepers 
and country clergymen, with neither of whom is the brain 
very active or often fatigued. The greatest living poet is 
as old and as healthy as Mr. Gladstone, and the last cen- 
tenarian recorded, or last but’one, was a sort of respectable 
female tramp. Sir Moses Montefiore, who died at 101, was 
a most acute-minded man, and so was Henry Martyn, the 
senior wrangler who turned missionary, and after a life of 
travel not unlike that of Sir Moses, died of exhaustion, just 
70 years younger. There is a fancy abroad among the cul- 
tivated, that very stupid men do not reach great age; but if 
they ask a few masters of workhouses and the managers of 
the great charities, they would find that is an error. Nor 
can the quality be accurately traced to any conditions or 
method of life. The very old are often intensely vivacious, 
but they are often also very dull, occasionally almost imbe- 
cile. The rich, according to modern theories, ought to pos- 
sess the highest vitality; but as a matter of fact it belongs, 
taking all the world, to negroes who were slaves in the West 
India islands, and in England to gamekeepers and exces- 
sively poor women. The only facts we certainly know about 
habits as conducive to vitality are that freedom from anxiety 
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is favorable to it, probably by conserving the pumping power 
of the heart, and that it is in a rather singular degree hered- 
itary, the capacity of living surviving in many families the 
most violent changes in the habits of each generation, even 
the most violent changes in residential climates. Those who 
cling to life intensely often die early; while the indifferent 
live on till death seems to have finished that furrow and 
yet passed them by. No; vitality is not synonymous with 
strength of will, though it must be, on the evidence, a non- 
material quality. It is more like a “gift” than anything 
else, like that strangest of all capacities, the feeling for 
music, which must be in a measure spiritual, yet has abso- 
lutely no relation to mental force, being as often wanting in 
the ablest as in the stupidest of mankind. The source of the 
gift we none of us know, and probably never shall, for we can- 
not hope to accumulate more experience than the great physi- 
cians have done, and they frankly confess that in every pa- 
tient there is some quality making for death or survival that 
they can only recognize, without pretending to understand it. 


A Wonderful Star that No Man Has Seen....New York Sun 

The many wonderful discoveries in astronomy recently 
made by the aid of photography, have seemed to leave the 
older methods of astronomical investigation far in the rear. 
But just now Mr. S. C. Chandler, of Boston, has made what 
may be called a discovery by the aid of mathematical methods, 
recalling the achievement of Leverrier and Adams in the de- 
tection of Neptune fifty years ago. There is in the northern 
sky a star known as Algol, which the sharp-sighted Arabs, 
who discovered its variations in light, called the demon star. 
Every two days twenty hours and forty-nine minutes this 
star suddenly begins to fade, and continues to grow fainter 
for three or four hours, at the end of which it has sunk from 
the second to nearly the fourth magnitude. After remaining 
thus for a few minutes, it begins to brighten, and in the course 
. of three or four hours more regains its former brilliancy. 
Within the past few years it has been discovered that there 
is a huge dark body revolving around Algol at a distance of | 
some three million miles, and to this phenomenon the varia- 
tions in Algol’s light are due. At regular intervals this dark 
companion star comes into the line of sight between Algol 
and the earth, and thus partially eclipses Algol, cutting off 
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perhaps five-sixths of its light. These stars, Algol and its 
strange non-luminous comrade, are of great size, Algol itself 
being more than eleven hundred thousand miles in diameter, 
while the diameter of the dark body that circles around it is 
eight hundred and forty thousand miles. Mr. Chandler, 
meditating on certain irregularities in the motions of Algol 
and its companion, suspected that they might be due to the 
presence of another invisible star in their immediate neigh- 
borhood. He carefully compared the observations back to 
the time of Goodricke, more than a hundred years ago, and, 
pursuing a mathematical method similar to that which re- 
sulted in the discovery of Neptune through the effect of its 
attraction on Uranus, he arrived at the conclusion that such 
another star must actually exist. According to his conclu- 
sion, this mysterious body is far more massive than either 
Algol or its companion, but does not give forth any percepti- 
ble light, and it forms a centre of attraction around which 
both of the other stars revolve in a nearly circular orbit, in 
a period of one hundred and thirty years. Mr. Chandler’s 
theory seems to fit in well with the observed irregularities of 
Algol. He remarks, moreover, that there are several other 
stars known to astronomers to be variable which evidently 
have one or more dark companions like those of Algol. It 
is natural to inquire what is the nature of these mysterious 
dark bodies existing in the neighborhood of bright stars com- 
parable in brilliancy with our own sun, and evidently obeying 
the same law of gravitation that prevails in our solar system. 
The primary distinction between a sun and a planet is that 
the former glows with a brilliant light of its own, while the 
planet, having been incrusted with a solid and opaque shell, 
only shines by the reflected light which it receives from its 
sun. Thedark companions of Algol may, then, be regarded 
as in the planetary condition, at least so far as the question of 
luminosity is concerned. But they differ widely from any of 
the planets of our system in their great size as compared 
with the sun in whose neighborhood they circle. That com- 
panion of Algol, which by its eclipsing effect produces the 
variation in the light of the star, is not very far inferior in 
size to its bright comrade, while the greater dark body, whose 
existence seems to be demonstrated by Mr. Chandler’s in- 
vestigations, greatly exceeds them both in mass. Here, then, 
if we choose to adopt the idea that this great invisible orb 
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around which Algol revolves is a planet in our sense of the 
word, we have a world which is the centre of motion for the 
sun that illuminates it. This is going back to the old pre- 
Copernican idea of the earth as the centre of the solar system, 
having the sun as its satellite. Such a system seems unnatu- 
ral, if not impossible, because the ordinary laws of the radia- 
tion of heat require that a large body, other things being 
equal, should cool down from the solar to the planetary con- 
dition later than a smaller body. But it would seem that in 
the Algol system, for some reason yet to be discovered, the 
most massive member of the system has parted with its light 
and heat far earlier than one of the satellites revolving around 
it. If it should prove to be true, as Mr. Chandler suggests, 
that there are other, and perhaps many other, systems similar 
to that of Algol, then we shall simply have additional evi- 
dence of the great variety that exists in the arrangements of 
the stellar universe. There really is no reason why we should 
take our own solar system as an invariable type to which all 
the other systems throughout space must correspond. It 
might be suggested that, in the case of such a system as that 
of Algol, all the bodies belonging to it have long since be- 
come extinct through the operation of those laws of cosmical 
evolution which seem to be manifested in the universe at large 
as well as in our own planetary system, and that through 
some such cause as a collision one of the minor bodies of the 
system .has again been brought toa luminous condition. But 
there is no end of speculation when we try to interpret the 
wonderful discoveries with which the astronomy of our time 
is continually surprising the world. 


Old Mail-Bag Locks.... The Washington Star 

Once in eight years all the locks on United States mail 
bags must be changed, if not oftener. This is because after 
a while a good many lost keys get around, and they are not 
very safe to have so distributed. Just now the equipment 
division of the post-office department is making over 250,000 
old locks, merely for the purpose of rendering them different. 
They were very good in their day, and are still so in other 
respects. At first it was suggested that all these 250,000 
locks should be thrown away. The junkmen were asked 
how much they would give for them, and they said twenty 
cents a hundred pounds. This did not seem large, inasmuch 
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as the post-office had originally paid fifty-seven cents apiece 
for the locks. Therefore, it was concluded to make them 
over again, and this is being done now at a repair shop on 
C Street, at a cost of six and three-quarter cents per lock. 
It is a very pretty sight to see the workmen cut the old con- 
trivances apart, polish them up on rapidly revolving grind- 
stones which give out showers of sparks, and putting together 
the pieces into as good shape as the new lamps which the 
magician in the story of Aladdin exchanged for old ones. 


Sun Spots and Sun Photographs....The Pall Mall Budget 

There is neither royal personage nor professional beauty, 
nor popular statesman nor actor, who is photographed one 
tithe so often as King Sol. Every day that he rises, the 
astronomer-photographers in their impudence, and without 
so much as a “ by your leave,” point their,telescopic cameras 
at the royal features, and, with a snap as quick as thought, 
the image is taken. In this beclouded land the opportunities 
of the photographers are diminished so much that if science 
were dependent on Greenwich results alone it would have to 
be satisfied with something like one photograph for every 
two days. For you must have a tolerably clear day in which 
to take a good photograph of the sun. Above all things 
there must be no fog, for a London fog makes the sun so red 
in the face that no photographer would dream of exposing a 
plate. Red as a color cannot be photographed; it leaves the 
sensitive plate unaltered, and that is why development is done 
in a ruby-colored light. So that, what with fogs and clouds, 
and one thing or another, the sun can only be photographed 
at Greenwich for little more than half the year. This is the 
day of things mechanical, when the comparatively unskilled, 
armed with lever or lens, may do prodigies which the great 
in science or in art had in times past hardly dreamt of. And 
so when the time comes these daily records will be of enor- 
mous value, as helping to explain the perplexing phenomena 
of sun-spots. These are at present little understood, and, 
what is more to the point, their effects upon us here on earth 
are mere matter of conjecture. This last spot, for instance, 
now working its way round on the other side of the sun, the 
largest certainly for twenty years of solar photographic time, 
has greatly exercised the scientific. It has been accused of 
delaying telegraphic messages, perverting the truth of the 
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magnetic needle, and of causing blizzards and tornadoes. 
The only thing placed to its credit is a magnificent display 
of aurora borealis, and even that has something uncanny 
about it. These malignant influences, however, asserted by 
some, are denied by others. But observation records some 
interesting facts. The spots travel across the disk of the sun 
in some thirteen days, and, barring dispersal, reappear in as 
many more upon the other side. Their movements appear 
somewhat erratic, but they are the only evidence we have of 
the time (twenty-six or twenty-seven days) which the sun is 
supposed to take to revolve upon its axis. Sun spots have 
been known upon the sun’s equator, but more usually they 
are found in zones of 40° from that point. The periods of 
maxima come about every eleven years—the next will be in 
1893 or 1894. It would also appear that toward the maxi- 
mum the spots are at their farthest from the equator, and 
moreover that after a period of quiescence the return is 
quicker than the dispersal has been. These facts sum up 
nearly all that is known with certainty about sun spots. 


Torpedoes in Coast Defence....A. M. D’Armit....The Cosmopolitan 

General Abbot, whose opinions on the subject of torpedoes 
are accepted as authoritative throughout the world, gives the 
following seven elements as essential, in the general case, 
for the complete protection of a great seaboard centre, such 
as New York, viz.: torpedoes, casemates and forts, high- 
power guns and mortars, flanking guns, protection against 
counter-mining, search lights, and torpedo-boats. To these 
may be added such aid from war-vessels in the harbor as 
may be obtainable... These eight elements naturally group 
themselves into two classes: high-power guns and mortars, 
ships and torpedo-boats, constituting one class, and forming 
the outer line of defence, the last two being in fact closely 
analogous to the skirmish line in land warfare. The remain- 
ing five elements properly make up the inner line of defence, 
and, as it is a maxim in siege operations that once the first 
parallel is established the successful termination of the attack 
is assured, so it may be inferred that, once the outer line is 
safely passed, the ultimate passage of the channel will be 
secured. Not that this is by any means to be assumed as 
inevitable, for torpedoes, aided by search lights and flanking 
guns, with their operators well sheltered in strong casemates 
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and forts against hostile fire, will constitute an inner line of 
defence, the passage of which the enemy may well dread to 
attempt. This fear to be excited among the enemy is an 
important element in submarine warfare. Reconnoissances 
will tell an attacking commander how many and what calibre 
guns he will have to overcome. But no preliminary search 
can inform him as to how effectually the channel is barred 
by torpedoes. Their great power lies well hidden beneath 
the waves, and he can only hope against hope that his ves- 
sels can run successfully past, well knowing that if one of 
them touches a mine she is doomed. This fear of loss may 
deter him from making a hazardous venture, and the gain to 
accrue from the passage of a torpedo line of unknown strength 
must be very great to offset the danger to be incurred. But 
as losses in war are inevitable, and as the successful shelling 
of a city like New York must be of inestimable advantage to 
an adversary, so it may be accepted as certain that in an 
actively prosecuted war, all the resources of the inner line will 
be called into demand. If torpedo systems had been in use 
previous to our civil war their importance as aids to the land 
batteries would have been much greater than at present. At 
that time the fifteen-inch smooth-bore gun, mounted in the 
Totten embrasure of a stone fort, was the beau ideal.of sea- 
coast defence. Its range was such that torpedoes would have 
supplemented its effects over the entire zone of fire. But 
before electrical knowledge had advanced sufficiently to per- 
mit efficient torpedo systems, the stone-faced fort was a thing 
of the past. Rifled guns of enormous power, both afloat and 
ashore, carried the outer limit of the dangerous zone far be- 
yond the range of good torpedoservice. The twelve-inch and 
sixteen-inch guns, from thirty to thirty-five calibres in length, 
mounted on disappearing carriages and in turrets, with the 
ability to pierce from twenty to thirty inches of wrought-iron 
armor at a range of two miles, have made it necessary to equip 
vessels powerful enough to silence such batteries before a nearer 
approach can be attempted. In a few isolated instances tor- 
pedoes may play a purely subordinate part in the defence of 
the outer line. Where good anchorage is obtainable within 
shelling range of the forts or the outskirts of a city, a number 
of ground mines planted in detached groups and fired by 
judgment will be very serviceable and, together with rifled 
mortars, should be able to deny such anchorages to the enemy, 
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rendering it necessary for him to fight while under way. It 
is only in such shallow water that ground mines find their 
true application. Such, at least, is the general consensus of 
opinion, although so diverse are the views held by authorities 
on this subject that we find Colonel Bucknill, the English 
expert, in his latest work advocating the most extensive use 
of ground mines, even in water from fifteen to twenty fathoms 
deep; the French also show a predilection for the use of 
ground mines wherever possible. 


Safeguards of the Bank of England....Manchester Guardian 

The Bank of England’s doors are now so finely balanced 
that the clerk, by pressing a knob under his desk, can close 
the outer doors instantly, and they cannot be opened again 
except by special process. This is done to prevent the daring 
and ingenious unemployed of the great metropolis from rob- 
bing the famous institution. The bullion department of this 
and other great English banking establishments are nightly 
submerged in several feet of water by the action of the ma- 
chinery. In some of the London banks the bullion depart- 
ments are connected with the manager’s sleeping-rooms, and 
an entrance cannot be effected without setting off an alarm 
near the person’s head. If a dishonest official, during day 
or night, should take even as much as one from a pile of one 
thousand sovereigns, the whole pile would instantly sink and a 
pool of water take its place, besides letting every person in 
the establishment know of the theft. 


What a Horse Can Do....The Humane World 

A horse will travel 400 yards in four and one-half minutes 
at a walk, 400 yards in two minutes at a trot, 400 yards in 
one minute at a gallop. The usual work of a horse is taken 
at 22,500 pounds raised one foot per minute for eight hours 
per day. A horse will carry 250 pounds twenty-five miles 
per day of eight hours. An average draft horse will draw 
1,600 pounds twenty-three miles per day on a level road, 
weight of wagon included. The average weight of a horse 
is 1,000 pounds; his strength is equivalent to that of five 
men. Ina horse-mill moving at three feet per second, track 
twenty-five feet diameter, he exerts with the machine the 
power of four and one-half horses. The greatest amount a 
horse can pull in a horizontal line is goo pounds, but he can 
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only do this momentarily; in continued exertion probably 
half of this isthe limit.. He attains his growth in five years, 
will live twenty-five, and average sixteen years. A horse 
will live twenty-five days on water without solid food, seven- 
teen days without eating or drinking, but only five days on 
food without drinking. A cart drawn by a horse over an 
ordinary road will travel 1.1 miles per hour of trip. A four- 
horse team will haul from twenty-five to thirty-six cubic feet 
of limestone at each load. The time expended in loading, 
unloading, etc., including delays, averages thirty-five minutes 
per trip. The cost of loading and unloading a cart using 
labor is $1.25 per day and a horse 75 cents is 25 cents a perch 
—24.75 cubic feet. On metal rails a horse can draw one 
and two-thirds times as much as on asphalt pavement, three 
and one-third times as much as on good Belgian blocks, five 
times as much as on good cobble-stone, twenty times as much 
as on good earth road, forty times as much as on sand. A 
modern compilation of engineering maxims states that a horse 
can drag, as compared with what he can carry on his back, 
in the following proportions: On the worst earthen road, three 
times; on a good macadamized road, nine; on plank, twenty- 
five; on a stone trackway, thirty-three; and on a good rail- 
way, fifty-four times as much. 


The Speech of Monkeys....R. L. Garner....The Forum 

Why should it be regarded as strange that monkeys talk ? 
Do they not enjoy the senses and faculties of man in all 
things else? Then, why should speech be the one faculty 
withheld from them? They experience pain and pleasure, to 
express which they cry or laugh, just as man does. They 
see, hear, love, hate, think, and act by the same means and 
to the same end as man. If the voluntary sounds they make 
do not mean anything, why may those creatures not as well 
be dumb? If they do mean anything, let us determine what 
the meaning is. It is true their language is quite meagre, 
and adapted only to a low plane of life, but it may be the 
cytula from which all human speech proceeds, or it may be 
at least the inferior fruit borne upon the same great tree of 
speech. Ina former article I mentioned the name of Pedro, 
the little capuchin in the Washington collection, and stated 
that I had taken a fine record of him. We are still the best 
of friends, and when he sees me he screams and begs for me 
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until I go to him, when he kisses me with.all the affection of 
a child, and caresses me in a most devoted manner; he even 
cries for me, and shows every sign of an attachment which 
seems to have sprung from a sense of gratitudé. He begs 
so hard for me not to leave him that I really regret to part 
from him when I have todo so. The record I have made of 
him is unusually good and gives me a great display of sounds. 
I held him in my hand while making the record, and placed 
the tube quite near his lips while he was talking. I study 
this record with special care and pleasure, because I know 
that it was addressed to me in person; and feeling that the 
little monk was talking so earnestly to me, trying to make 
me understand him, I am the more anxious to learn just what 
he really said to me. A short time ago I borrowed from a 
dealer in Washington a little capuchin called Puck, and had 
him sent to my apartments, where I have a phonograph. I 
placed his cage in front of the horn which I had adjusted to 
the machine on which I had placed the record of my little 
friend Pedro. I concealed myself in an adjoining room, 
where I could watch the conduct of my subject through a 
small hole in the door, about one-eighth of an inch in diame- 
ter. I had a string attached to the lever of the machine, 
and drawn taut through a similar aperture in the door, so 
that I could start the machine at any desired moment, and 
at the same time avoid attracting the attention of the monkey 
either by my presence or by allowing him to see anything 
move. After a time, when everything was quiet, I set the 
machine to work and treated him to a phonographic recital 
by little Pedro, whose chatter was distinctly delivered through 
the horn to Puck, and from his actions it was evident that he 
recognized it as the voice of one of his tribe. He looked at 
the horn in surprise, spoke a sound or two to it, glanced 
around the room, and again uttered a couple of sounds, as 
he retired from the horn, apparently somewhat afraid. Again 
the horn delivered some exclamations in a pure capuchin dia- 
lect, which Puck seemed to regard as sounds of much impor- 
tance. He cautiously advanced and made a feeble response; 
but a quick, sharp sound from the horn seemed to startle 
him, and, failing to find any trace of a monkey, he seemed 
to regard the horn with some suspicion and scarcely ventured 
to answer any sound it made. When I had finished the record, 
I entered the room again. This seemed to afford him some 
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relief. A little later I adjusted my apparatus for another 
trial, and at this time I also hung a small mirror, about seven 
inches square, just above the mouth of the horn. Then re- 
tiring again from the room, I left him to examine his sur- 
roundings, when he soon discovered the new monkey in the 
glass, and began to caress and chatter to it. After a while I 
started the phonograph; and when the horn again delivered 
its simian speech, it seemed to disconcert and perplex Puck. 
He would look into the glass and then into the horn; he 
would then retire with a feeble grunt and a kind of inquisitive 
grin, showing his little white teeth, and acting as though he 
did not know whether to regard it as a joke or treat it asa 
grim and scientific fact. His voice and actions were exactly 
like those of a child declaring with its voice that it is not 
afraid, and betraying fear in every act, and finally blending 
its feelings into a genuine cry. Again Puck would consult 
the mirror; but it was evident that he did not believe the 
monkey which he saw there was the one that was doing the 
talking. He repeatedly put his mouth up to the glass as if 
caressing it, and at the same time showed a grave suspicion 
and some concern about the one he heard in the horn, and 
tried to keep away from it as much as possible. This was a 
source of some surprise to me, as the sounds contained in 
the record were all uttered in a mood of anxious, earnest en- 
treaty, which, to me, seemed to contain no sound of anger, 
warning, or alarm, and which in a collective and general way 
I had interpreted as a kind of love scene; but it must have 
been a general complaint against those monkeys in that other 
cage, who had made life a burden to little Pedro. One 
thing was evident, and that is that Puck interpreted the ac- 
tions of the monkey he saw in the glass in one way, and the 
sounds he heard from the horn in quite another. 


The Hundred-Mile Gait.... New York Sun 

Travel at the rate of a hundred miles an hour may soon 
be no longer a dream, but a commonplace fact, for articles of 
incorporation have just been filed in Illinois by the Chicago 
and St. Louis Electric Railroad Company, which proposes to 
build a road on which wedge-shaped cars, driven by a novel 
form of electric motor, will make the distance between those 
two citiesin twohoursandahalf. At first only a double track 
will be built, but ultimately there are to be four tracks, of 
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which the two outside tracks will be reserved for a local traffic 
and high-class freight, and the company’s plan includes the 
laying out along the line of broad avenues, facing which will 
be neat cottages and houses with long, narrow farmlands 
reaching back into the country. The electric cars are to be 
long, low, compact, and light, with two pairs of driving 
wheels, each operated bya motor. Each car will weigh only 
ten tons, and the wheels will be capable of making five hun- 
dred revolutions a minute. A wedge-shaped projection in 
front, sloping upward, will diminish the friction of the air 
and will serve to keep the car steady. Light and heat will 
be provided by electric devices, and neither conductors nor 
brakemen will be needed. Safety is to be secured by divid- 
ing the road into twenty-five sections of ten miles each, so as 
to constitute a complete block system. One central-power 
station, six or eight miles from Clinton, De Witt County, IIl., 
will furnish the electricity required for operating the entire 
road, and will also provide additional electric power to be let 
to farmers and residents along the line for their special pur- 
poses, and provide for an electric-light plant and a telephone 
line the whole way from Chicago to St. Louis. This reads 
like a novel of Jules Verne, but it is not impossible, and the 
details seem to have been studied with knowledge and intelli- 
gence. May weall live to ride on the Chicago and St. Louis 
Electric Railroad, and prattle, as we flash along like a comet, 
of the old-fashioned, slow-coach days of 1892. 


Largest Libraries in the World....Greenwood’s Public Libraries 

The largest library in the world is that at Paris, which 
contains upward of 2,000,000 printed books and 160,000 
manuscripts. Between the imperial library at St. Petersburg 
and the British Museum there is not much difference. In 
the British Museum there are about 1,500,000 volumes. The 
royal library of Munich has now something over goo, 000, but 
this includes many pamphlets; the royal library at Berlin 
contains 800,000 volumes; the library at Copenhagen, 510,- 
ooo; the library at Dresden, 510,000; the university library 
at G6ttingen, Germany, 600,000; the royal library at Vi- 
enna has 400,000 volumes, and the university library in the 
same city 370,000 volumes. At Buda-Pesth the university 
library has 300,000 books, the corresponding library at Cracow 
nearly the same number, and at Prague 205,000, 
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SOCIAL AND PHILANTHROPIC 





A Phase of Practical Philanthropy 

In the April North American Review, M. A. de Wolfe 
Howe, Jr., writes of The University Settlement movement, 
and its far-reaching benefits. Toynbee Hall, the most im- 
portant of these Settlements, is first described. “ Mahomet,” 
he begins, “set a tolerably good example when the mountain 
did not move, and charitable people who would help the 
workingman are beginning to follow it. They have come to 
feel that they can no longer walk about in an up-town cloud 
of benevolence with the hope that down-town suffering will 
be any the less. They aré going out to meet the poorest 
classes on their own ground. From boys’ clubs to university 
extension there are a hundred signs of this new feeling, and 
by no means the least promising expression of it is the move- 
ment that goes by the name of University Settlements. Its 
spread to America from England, where it is still new, gives 
it now a special interest for Americans. Briefly, it may be 
said to consist of the occupancy of a house in city ‘slums’ 
by college-bred men or women banded together for doing all 
in their power for the moral, mental, and social good of the 
poor about them. The vast difference between University 
Settlements and previous plans, lies in the residence of the 
workers in the very midst of the poor; they are no longer 
visitors, but neighbors. How the entire movement com- 
memorates the short life of Arnold Toynbee need not be told. 
A glance at the work of Toynbee Hall and the other Settle- 
ments at home and abroad will show better than any broad 
statements what the movement is. At Toynbee Hall, opened 
seven years ago, fifteen to twenty Cambridge University men 
are always to be found in actual residence. Many ‘associ- 
ates’ and visitors for longer and shorter periods bring them 
aid. The building resembles a small English college, and, 
standing in the unsavory Whitechapel district of London, 
primarily creates an ‘atmosphere’ purifying the air about 
it. Many of the residents have not independent means to 
free them from breadwinning through the day. At night 
these men return to the hall, and give themselves to any 
service they can best perform for their unfortunate neighbors. 
Night-classes in various studies, and entertainments of many 
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sorts, fill their evenings with usefulness. Those who can give 
their entire time to the work enter more fully into the politi- 
cal and social life of the region. It is felt that new laws are: 
not so much needed as the creation of a just sentiment in 
favor of those existing. The influence of competent leaders 
plays its part in all communities but the most degraded. In 
such places as Whitechapel there has often been nobody to 
see that public affairs are properly conducted. The Toynbee 
men supply this need. One of them is chairman of a branch 
of the Dockers’ Union, the enormous labor organization which 
made itself so strongly felt in London not long ago; another 
works with the Charity Organization Society. In the schools, 
in the Children’s Country Holiday Work, and in a score of 
other activities one or another of the residents does some- 
thing. Through the lectures provided by Toynbee Hall it is 
said that the leading public and literary people of England 
are heard nowhere more frequently than in Whitechapel. 
The political, social, and educational life of the region are all 
distinctly better for the Settlement. But, some will ask, what 
do the people care? A single instance shows how they have 
joined in the work for their own uplifting. For years Mr. 
Barnett, the clergyman at the head of Toynbee Hall, has 
been trying to have a free library in Whitechapel. When 
the proposition first came up, the pecple’s vote defeated it 
heavily. Recently the subject was again brought forward, 
and the region was canvassed under Toynbee Hall direction. 
The vote in favor of the library was nearly four to one. 
Other elections have been influenced with equal success. ‘The 
men’s and boys’ clubs, conducted by Toynbee men for sundry 
objects of improvement, are exceedingly popular. Without 
the favor of the people, the hall could not have become, as 
it has, the social centre of the neighborhood. They see dis- 
interested, earnest work in their behalf by men whose daily 
lives are in no wise divided from their own, and heartily re- 
spond to what is doing for them. Toynbee Hall is perhaps 
the most conspicuous of the London University Settlements, 
but in other parts of the vast city other organizations are 
carrying on a similar work. They are different, however, in 
that, for the most part, they represent each a school of 
thought or religious belief. Though no work could be more 
truly religious than Toynbee Hall’s, it has no avowed reli- 
gious aims, and men of all shades of belief join in its labors.” 
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Continuing, Mr. Howe writes of Oxford House, in “the 
squalid streets of Bethnal Green,” and the influence exercised 
by the men of the Settlement upon the people of the neigh- 
borhood. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s University Hall, on the 
lines of Robert Elsmere’s doctrines, is also noted, and, on a 
smaller scale, other Settlements in England and America. 


Tenement-House Life....R, Fulton Cutting....Associated Charities Address 

Tenement-house life seems to me a great obstacle to all 
philanthropic effort. Of much of our charitable work it must 
be said, “ It is magnificent, but it is not war,” because we are 
hurling ourselves against this wall, we are exhausting our 
strength and energy by continuing to work with this morass 
before us. Except in the matter of over-crowding, New York 
is not worse than other great cities. Let me describe the 
average tenement-house of New York. It has been erected 
upon a lot twenty-five by one hundred feet. It is, perhaps, 
six stories high; it has four double apartments on each floor, 
opening on common halls and staircases. These apartments 
consist of three so-called rooms. One opens upon the exter- 
nal air; the other two are dark closets beyond. The third 
has practically no light at all; it has a very tiny air-shaft, 
two or three feet in diameter, through which a slight current 
of air sometimes passes. That is the place in which the 
workingmen of New York are compelled to enjoy domestic 
life. I do not see how it is possible to bring up children 
properly in such a place; there can be no inviting of friends, 
no society such as young people demand; they are driven to 
find it in the streets. Ina recent report, the Board of Health 
rejoiced at the erection of new buildings, in which the rear 
room opens upon a courtyard. This is well; but unfortu- 
nately the expense of these apartments is so great that the 
greater portion of our working-people cannot live in them. 
It is clear that while, in the last hundred years, there has 
been great improvement in the clothing and feeding of the 
poorer people among us, there has been very little improve- 
ment of their houses. There is no more living in cellars since 
1867; no rear dwellings have been built since 1881; but the 
real improvement has been but slight. And the reason is not 
far to seek. In New York ordinary capital will not go into 
tenement-house investments; most people are not willing to 
have such property on their hands. Houses are commonly 
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owned by small capitalists, very likely by the man who owns 
the little op on the first floor; and they are made to pay 
eight and nine per cent on the investment. I am on delicate 
ground in entering on an economic question, but I wish to 
call attention to the fact that capital fixes the place where 
labor shall live. If a large manufacturing firm moves from 
one part of the city to another, or from the country to the 
city, a thousand people must follow it. Should not capital, 
which fixes the place where these people must live, be held 
responsible for the character of the residences? It is not 
for me to explain how this shall be carried out, but I think 
it points to a possible solution of the difficulty. 


The Advantage of Good Roads.... John Gilmer Speed.... Harper's Weekly 

The roads in New York are not better than they are in 
other States. They are a great deal worse than in some of 
the New England States, for instance, and I therefore assume 
that this estimate can be followed as a guide in determining 
what would be needed to complete in the whole country ex- 
cellent roads, which, once constructed, could be cheaply and 
easily maintained. Considering the area of New York and 
the density of population, and using these figures in the 
problem, I estimate that $400,000,000 would give us a good 
system of common roads all over the country. This is a 
great deal of money, but it doesn’t seem great compared 
with the values which would be enhanced by its wise expendi- 
ture. And right here it may be noted that the cost of main- 
taining and repairing a highway properly constructed in the 
first instance ought never to be greater for a year than one 
per cent of its first cost. In the two items of horses and 
vehicles, the increased value of these properties would more 
than pay for the improvement; but it is not the greatest 
value by any means. The effect upon the horses and vehi- 
cles used on roads would be more immediate and more direct, 
and therefore I have called particular attention to this phase 
of the subject. The enhancement of the value of real estate 
would be so great that the items I have mentioned would 
seem so insignificant as not to be worth discussing. In one 
neighborhood alone—that of Union County, New Jersey— 
the improvement of the roads has changed values so greatly 
that men who a few years ago were struggling farmers, with 
earnings so scant that it was difficult to make two ends meet, 
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are now not only well to do, but absolutely rich. They can 
sell their crops at good profits; they can grow more profitable 
crops; they can get these crops quickly and cheaply to mar- 
ket; and their lands, for which at low prices it was formerly 
almost impossible to find purchasers, are now in demand at 
prices which, compared with the old order of things, seem 
fabulous, and the mere mention of which suggests a most 
unaccustomed condition of opulence. 


Marriage of American Women to German Noblemen 

Elizabeth von Wedel, who gives in the April Cosmopolitan 
the results of her observations as the wife of a German noble- 
man, is American-born, and. in her childhood lived on the 
Hudson. She was educated in Germany, according to her 
own desire. In 1883 she married the Baron von Wedel, and 
of her marital life, and of other American women similarly 
situated, she writes freely: “ Politically and socially, mankind 
is smoothed and civilized by the friction of diverse habits and 
opinions, and of course, from this standpoint, international 
marriages can always awaken a sort of theoretical approba- 
tion. In respect to the marriages of American girls with 
German men, they may be approved of safely in the cases 
of practical, worldly minded women, and of very young or of 
very gentle-tempered girls. Wives who possess little senti- 
ment, or only soft sentiments, yield readily to their environ- 
ment: the latter giving way unconsciously, and hence without 
pain; the former with foresight, and with a purpose selfish 
enough, as we may assume, to recompense them for their re- 
nunciations. As for the class of wilful, silly, pretentious 
women, they are happy nowhere. German society should 
not be called too harshly to account, therefore, if they are 
wretched in marrying into it. We must concede, if we are 
fair-minded, that they would have been just as discontented 
in any other geographical position as in the Fatherland. The 
inquiry begins with our average girls. They represent Amer- 
ican wives whose happiness is influenced by the specifically 
foreign traits in their husbands and their husbands’ society 
and surroundings. However they may vary in character, they 
are alike in their Americanism; and it is republican principles 
which are opposed in them to the aristocratic education of 
the men of their choice. It is a false prejudice to suppose 
that these, or the titled gentlemen who take American wives, 
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are mere fortune-hunters and degenerated specimens of no- 
bility. They are often men, it is true, who could not marry 
women without dowries; for gentlemen on the Continent, as 
it must be kept continually in mind, are excluded from the 
chances of making money. The best of these chances lie 
in trade or manufacture, and tradition binds them to service 
under the king as the head of their caste. They are brought 
up for the royal army or the royal civil service, where the honors 
they may attain to are the highest in the land, but where the 
salaries attached to rank or office are small and long in com- 
ing. Dowry giving and taking has remained under these 
circumstances a hoary, unquestioned custom, so that the lover 
who looks for a wife with money may be totally unconscious 
of his expectation being an unworthy one. Americans, who 
think that he must be conscious of its baseness, forget that 
he could seek rich matches among native girls. There are 
always plenty of wealthy daughters in the middle class who 
are ambitious of making a noble connection, and whose pa- 
rents are ready to sacrifice much more of the family fortune 
in order to achieve it than American fathers incline to sur- 
render of theirs. Reckless gentlemen often resort in bad 
straits to such connections. But unless a native German girl 
without rank has genteel relations who are possessed of landed 
property or military titles, a nobleman loses caste by a union 
with her. He descends from the aristocratic set in towns to 
“the financial” or mixed set, or is excluded from his class 
altogether. So, it is just these men, who aim to avoid such a 
descent, who retain their self-respect, and mean to sustain 
their family traditions intact, that resist the temptations of 
great native plebeian dowries to take up with the smaller 
dowries of American girls. Though having no classification 
at home, republicans are received into any class abroad. No 
man sacrifices his caste by marriage with an American—her 
family and relations may be what they may, provided always, 
of course, that they be not notorious. He marries without 
social risks, and his family receives his bride without bias, or, 
let us say, with comparatively little bias.” 


Yale’s New School....Its Endowment and Equipment....N. Y. Evening Post 

The new school, which will seek a charter from the next 
Connecticut Legislature, will be opened next October, and 
its buildings be finished a month before that time. It is situ- 
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ated in Salisbury—the most northwestern township of Con- 
necticut—one and a half miles from Lakeville, on rising 
ground overlooking two lakes and the mountain scenery of 
Litchfield and Berkshire counties. From the township with- 
in which it is placed it will be named the Salisbury School 
on the Hotchkiss foundation. It is endowed by Mrs. Maria 
H. Hotchkiss, of New York city, a native of Salisbury, with 
funds amounting to $200,000, in addition to $150,000 cost of 
building and $25,000 cost of surrounding land, which has an 
area of seventy-five acres. The school buildings will have a 
frontage of 500 feet, with a large three-story structure at the 
centre flanked at either end with buildi gs for the masters, 
which will connect with the central structure by covered cor- 
ridors. This, according to the plan of Prof. A. M. Wheeler, 
of Yale, who devised the whole building, will enable the 
masters and their families, while commanding a certain pri- 
vacy, to live in closer intimacy with the school than if in 
separated dwellings. The masters and their families are to 
take their meals in the same hall as the boys, and thus a cer- 
tain family character of the institution is still further pre- 
served. Within the structure are to be a gymnasium with 
swimming-tank, reading-room, chapel, and the other equip- 
ments of a great school, all under cover. In the dormitory 
each boy will have his separate room. In this school, which 
will be non-sectarian, certain unique plans for education will 
be worked out. For a considerable time there is to be a rigid 
limitation of the number of pupils, who are not to exceed fifty 
boarders and a smailer number of “day” scholars. A high 
grade of scholarship is to be enforced strictly, and the school 
allowed to expand very gradually until its maximum member- 
ship—never to exceed 200—is reached after many years have 
passed. While retaining some of the features of the regular 
preparatory schools, the old systems of instruction are to be 
modified in the way of more solid training in the English 
branches, and the study of the dead languages will be de- 
voted far more than heretofore to their literature, and not to 
their grammar. The old schemes of preparation for college 
are thus to be broadened, liberalized, and, in a sense, “ an- 
glicized.”” The school will fit for both the academic and 
scientific departments, and while closely affiliated with Yale 
through its board of trustees, and undoubtedly a natural 
feeder of that university, will prepare its pupils for any col- 
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lege in the country. Of its board of eleven trustees, six are: 
President Dwight, Profs. Wheeler and Phillips, Mr. Kinsgbury, 
of the Yale Corporation; W. C. Gulliver (Yale, ’70), and Dr. 
William Bissell (Yale, ’53). Thus six of the eleven trustees 
are connected with Yale officially or by graduation. 


The Burial Monopoly of Paris 
In the April Forum, Mr. Edmund R. Spearman writes of 
an ingenious system devised by the republican government 
during the days of the ancient régime, by which the poor could 
have free burial at the expense of the rich. 


One of the largest, best managed, and most profitable in- 
dustries in Paris is that of the Pompes Funébres, the gigantic 
monopoly which alone has the privilege of transporting the 
dead through the streets of Paris in funeral style. It pos- 
sesses undertakers’ materials to the value of over four millions 
of francs, doessome six millions a year of business, and turns 
over nearly two and a half millions of this as clear profit to its 
accredited owners, the church establishment of the city, after 
gratuitously and decently burying some three out of every five 
of the dead as indigent subjects. Each country and each age 
has its own fashion of disposing of its dead, from the Pata- 
gonian who makes “lion meat” of his spouse, back to the 
ancient Roman with his ancestral urns. Taken all in all, 
perhaps there is no more reasonable arrangement than that 
of the thrifty Parisian who manages to have each disposal 
of the dead carried out “decently and in order” through the 
exploitation of a love of lavish display in a minor portion of 
the community. One sees nothing of the ghastly side of the 
undertakers’ work in visiting the vast premises which have 
been recently devoted to the use of the Pompes Funébres, 
away out in the extreme northeast of Paris, in La Villette. 
There we found only “the trappings and the suits of woe,” 
the materials for the funeral decorations and the funeral cor- 
téges. Take it all together, a ramble over the establishment 
is one of the most interesting sights of the city. The Pompes 
Funébres occupy two large areas, one of about twelve and 
three-quarters acres and the other about eleven and three- 
quarters acres, each having fronts on the Rue Curial and the 
Rue d’Aubervilliers. There is also a branch dépot for the 
south side of the Seine, in the Avenue de Maine, of about 
two and one-half acres, but this is used only for the cheaper 
class of funerals, all the material for the great display being 
not only stored but manufactured at La Villette. Between 
eleven and twelve hundred people are engaged in this re- 
markable enterprise. As one enters the chief dépot, under a 
large archway from the Rue d’Aubervilliers, passing the di- 
rector’s office and the various bureaus and clerks’ rooms on 
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either hand, there appears a great courtyard, which at eleven 
o’clock each morning is like a miniature queen’s drawing- 
room in black, for at that hour sally forth in all directions 
over Paris the vehicles for those melancholy processions to 
which every well-regulated Parisian lifts his hat as they pass 
him in the street. 


Then the writer gives a description of all the build- 
ings, with the busy workers, of this vast establishment, fol- 
lowed by a table of statistics, showing the burials, gratuitous 
and paid, performed by this institution from 1860 to 1889. 
Touching lightly upon the historic associations of the beauti- 
ful cemeteries and, for sanitary reasons, why burials in some 
will soon be discontinued, he presents this picture of the gay 
and joyous Parisians: ’ 


No people in the world derive so much pleasure from their 
dead as the Parisians. The Feejeans or the crew of the 
Nancy Brig are examples of crude and wasteful notions 
of mortuary economy. To eat one’s companion is only a 
temporary pleasure. After the morsel is digested, the mem- 
ory is no comfort. But the environs of Paris on a pleasant 
Sunday in summer seem one vast holiday for the pilgrims of 
the cemeteries. The Pompes Funébres monopoly precludes 
private enterprise in one direction, but it bursts forth in an- 
other. The roads simply swarm with bazars of mortuary 
tributes at the sign of the Angel Gabriel, the Infant Jesus, 
etc.; and the flowers, the wreaths, the crosses, are scat- 
tered over the ground by anything but a sad-faced multi- 
tude. In fact, it was argued as a final veto against the re- 
moval of burials from Paris (after the manner of Woking 
for London) that Parisians would never be deprived of their 
gala days, the jours des morts, when “all Paris” seeks the 
suburban cemeteries. The cemetery is at once the pleasure 
ground and the political arena. The French exemplify their 
perpetual gayety in nothing so much as in this regard. 
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THE WORLD’S FAIR 


The Publishers’ Display.... Horace Dumars....The National Advertiser 

A plan is now under consideration, and will come before 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, whereby it 
may be possible for publishers of daily papers to make a 
handsome display at the coming Columbian Exposition, and 
in this way show to the many thousands of visitors who will 
be daily in attendance the workings of a great daily paper. 
As a matter of general interest, such a display will be very 
attractive, and its effect upon advertisers will be of great 
benefit to the fraternity in general. ‘The plan contemplates 
the establishment of a thorough newspaper plant at the 
World’s Fair, from which special editions will be produced 
from day to day of the various representative daily papers 
throughout the nation. One day will see a paper from a 
New England city, and the next from a Pacific Coast office; 
a third day will be allotted to the edition of some publication 
from the Northwest, and a fourth one to a Southern publica- 
tion. Each day witnesses the production of a complete daily 
at the fair, and no two issues being produced by the same 
publishers or editorial staff. The effect of this display would 
be to impress general advertisers with the importance of a 
daily press of second grade and of smaller cities, and it would 
also be a help to publishers, even in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and the more populous cities. The dailies of cities 
like Kansas City, Omaha, Galveston, Toledo, and other im- 
portant centres are apt to be overshadowed by their larger 
rivals, and it is to this class of publications that the greatest 
amount of good would accrue from the production of hand- 
some special editions that shall be a reflex of the enterprise 
of the papers publishing them; and whether emanating from 
large or small cities, the benefits to be derived by publishers 
having these editions will be found to be very great. 


An Open Fair on Sunday 
At a mass meeting held recently in Central Music Hall, 
Chicago,in favor of keeping the World’s Fair open on Sunday, 
a speech was made by Mr. B. F. Underwood, and reported for 
the Chicago Daily Press, from which an extract is here given: 
“The World’s Columbian Exposition will be a grand dis- 
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play of works of science and art, of the products of genius, 
skill, and industry, of the achievements of the civilized nations 
of the earth, showing the objective results of the human in- 
tellect, and suggesting its still greater potential capacities to 
be exerted in the future of the race. What valid objection 
can be urged against opening such an instructive exhibition 
on Sunday—the day on which multitudes who toil six days 
of the week can receive the educational benefits of the ob- 
ject-lessons that the exhibition will teach, without loss of 
working time or wages? Ina city where thousands of liquor 
saloo is are vying with one another by ingenious and seduc- 
tive methods in attracting patronage and profit, will not an 
open fair on Sunday serve the purpose of a counter-attraction, 
and thus have a preventive moral effect, as well as a positive 
educational value? Those who work six days of the week 
no doubt need a day of relaxation, recreation, and rest; but 
the rest that is needed is not entire idleness; it is rather such 
as is afforded by enjoyments which bring into exercise the 
powers and faculties that have been but little used during 
the week, while leaving unemployed those which have been 
over-taxed by hard or exacting labor, to recover their natural 
tone and vigor. Can any day be too holy for such rest? 
The very idea of a holy-day is absurd; for holiness is not an 
attribute of time, but of intelligent beings.” 


Chicago’s Great Danger....San Francisco Argonaut 

The unenviable experience of Philadelphia with her typhoid 
epidemic during the Centennial year is likely to have its coun- 
terpart in Chicago next year if the city authorities do not 
soon change the existing order of things. In the first three 
weeks of this year there were reported 219 fatal cases of 
typhoid in Chicago—an enormous number, even for that no- 
toriously unhealthy city. The number of fatal cases of ty- 
phoid in Chicago in 1890 was 1,008, and in 1891 it reached 
1,997, an increase of nearly one hundred per cent. In the 
Centennial year, Philadelphia had 773 fatal cases, as against 
420 in the preceding year. In other words, the death rate 
from typhoid in Philadelphia in 1876 was 9.36 in 10,000 in- 
habitants; while in 1890, in Chicago, the rate was 9.16, and 
in 1891 it reached 16.64. In the single month of May, 1891, 
the deaths from typhoid in Chicago numbered 408—more 
than in the larger city of New York in any one whole year 
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since 1887 Naturally, Chicago begins to tremble before this 
menace to the success of her World’s Fair, and to seek abate- 
ment of the cause. As to this cause, there can be no doubt. 
It is the pollution of the drinking-water of the city by the 
city’s sewage. Theoretically, Chicago gets its drinking sup- 
ply from the pure waters of Lake Michigan, and sends its 
sewage by canal to an affluent of the Mississippi. Actually, 
the sewage in large part flows through the Chicago River 
into the lake, surges around on the city shores, and is taken 
in again, to be drunk by Chicagoans and to carry them off to 
untimely graves. The water supply of Chicago is obtained 
from Lake Michigan through tunnels which run out into the 
lake. Two of them reach two miles beyond the shore line; 
a shore-inlet tunnel, to be used when one of the others is 
stopped by ice, runs out only fifteen hundred feet; and a 
fourth has a submerged inlet five thousand feet from shore. 
Three other tunnels are now in process of construction; one 
that will extend out to the United States breakwater, a dis- 
tance of four thousand five hundred feet, and another extend- 
ing ten thousand feet from shore, both of which are to be 
finished shortly, and a third, the Onderdunk Tunnel, which 
will extend out four miles into the lake. This last will prob- 
ably not be finished before October, and not till then can 
Chicago be reasonably sure of drinking pure water. 


Scope of the Electrical Department....The Chicago Times 

The primary object of the Electrical Department is the 
demonstration in actual operation of the commercial and eco- 
nomic applications of electricity. It is desired, moreover, to 
make exhaustive tests of electrical apparatus in all possible 
directions with a view to establish the actual efficiency of the 
same in comparison with other and older methods of accom- 
plishment. In addition to these practical features it is con- 
templated to present object-lessons of interest and instruction 
showing the development of the science from its formative 
or initiatory state to the present time. The accomplishment 
of this object will take the form of a historical exhibit em- 
bodying models, drawings, and crude machinery made and 
used by pioneers in the science. The buildings and grounds 
of the exposition will be lighted by electricity. It has been 
estimated that about 8,000 arc lamps of 2,000 candle power 
and about 130,000 incandescent lamps of sixteen candle 
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power will be required. Besides this, from 3,000 to 3,500 
horse power will be required for the operation of the machin- 
ery of exhibitors. To furnish and transmit this 24,000 horse 
power, the exposition company will construct a plant which, 
though a complete station in itself, will be composed of a 
number of smaller complete plants, installed by those who 
contract to furnish certain parts of the service. These plants 
will be primarily for the service of the exposition, but are 
not for that reason prohibited from becoming competitive ex- 
hibits as well. Anintra-mural railway of five miles in extent 
for transporting passengers about the grounds will be ar- 
ranged for as a part of the service of the exposition; and 
though the question has not been definitely settled, it is ex- 
pected that electric power will be the operating force. In 
addition to this road, it is contemplated to make provision 
for the exhibition of electric-motor cars in operation. The 
necessary space for this purpose has not been iocated as yet, 
but exhibitors may feel assured their interests in this behalf 
are fully appreciated and will be given proper consideration 
in ample time to allow of all necessary arrangements. Prep- 
arations are being made for the exhibition of motors and 
other electric machinery to fully illustrate the possibilities of 
the science in the direction of mining and milling, the long- 
distance transmission of power for mining operations, and the 
various applications of the power at the point of usefulness. 
Reducing, refining, separating, welding, and shaping metals, 
and all kinds of electro-metal work, will be features of the 
exhibition of this department, and all possible facilities will 
be furnished exhibitors in this field. Art in electricity is be- 
coming popular, and an endeavor will be made to show the 
newest and most approved fixtures for lighting, as well as 
the many systems of stage and auditorium lighting, the 
lighting of art galleries, etc. Wiring, underground and over- 
head systems, interior insulation, conduit construction, etc., 
promise to be greatly benefited by carefully installed exhibits, 
showing development in these directions, and exhibitors will 
be given opportunity for thorough tests of their apparatus. 
It is superfluous to add to this general statement that every 
possible field of electrical work will be liberally considered, 
and that all systems of all countries will be placed as favor- 
ably as possible, to the end that the best results may accrue 
to the electrical people and the public at large. 
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CHORDS IN A MINOR KEY 


A Song for All Seasons James Herbert Morse....The Century 
Ah! little one, it is a merry world: 
Say so and be not thus forlorn! 
’Tis all in say-so. 
Dare the sharp thistle and the prickly thorn, 
And make thy lay so: 
If ’t is a merry world, then I 
Will pluck the thorn, and whistle though I cry. 


Thou, youth, since life is all in love, thou too 
Say so, and be not thus cast down; 
’Tis all in say-so. 
And if on thee a maid doth naught but frown, 
Yet make thy lay so: 
Since life ts still in loving, J, 
When my love frowns, will whistle though I sigh. 


Nay, man, a kindly and a merry world! 
Say so, when thou art near thine end; 
Tis all in say-so. 
Murmur good-by to life, as thy best friend, 
And make thy lay so: 
Best life, if 1 must leave thee, I 
Will speak thee fair and whistle though I die. 


A Dreamer....George Edgar Montgomery....Harper’s Weekly 
I, who have longed like wiser men to look 
Beyond the baffling, melancholy years 
Which round the little circle of our sight, 
Think of my death as of an open book 
In which the mystery of the soul appears 
Traced in large letters of eternal light. 


Hearing these voices, there are those who hear 
No message to their souls; they dumbly plod 
Under the flashing menace of a rod. 
But there are natures touched so deep and near 
That, like the seed of beauty piercing sod, 
They break their flesh and crave the thought of God. 
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He had those clear, divining eyes which see 
Into a world of splendor wide as space, 
And wandering there, on wings which did not tire, 
To us who watched him then he seemed to be 
One of some pure and dream-begotten race 
Whose life is sweet as love and strong as fire. 


His Will Be Done....James Whitcomb Riley....Library and Studio 
We have erred in that dark hour 
We have known, 
When our tears fell with the shower, 
All alone— 
Were not shine and shower blent 
As the gracious Master meant ? 
Let us temper our content 
With His own. 


For, we know, not every morrow 
Can be sad; 

So, forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 

Let us fold away our fears, 

And put by our foolish tears, 

And through all the coming years 
Just be glad 


Kathaleena....J. E. G. Reberts....The Independent 
Kathaleena! Kathaleena! 
Through the green, bird-haunted valley, 
Through the brook-bright, windy meadow, 
Through the dim, mysterious forest, 
All the birds are calling thee; 
All the brooks their voices rally, 
Shout thy name through sun and shadow, 
Cry: Bring back the light thou borest 
From our fields, Astore Machree! 
Kathaleena! 


Kathaleena! Kathaleena! 
In the land where now thou strayest 
Have the sombre hills grown brighter, 
Have the birds a richer singing 
Since thy lovely soul is there ? 
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Surely, surely, skies the grayest, 
Hearts the saddest, must grow lighter 
Where thy tender voice is bringing 
Blesséd dreams and visions fair, 
Kathaleena! 


Kathaleena! Kathaleena 
Ah, return to those who call thee! 
Come orice more to us who wander 
Through the ways thou leavest lonely, 
Paths that wait for love and thee; 
Let no stranger-lands enthrall thee, 
Dream no foreign hearts are fonder 
Than the heart that longs for only 
Thy low voice, Astore Machree! 
Kathaleena! 


Good-By....Lulu Cooke....The Yankee Blade 
Good-by, my dear, good-by! 
’Tis said with smiling lips, 
But hearts may ache, and while lips smile 
Hearts may be breaking all the while; 
Good-by, my dear, good-by! 


Good-by, my dear, good-by! 
’Tis said in cheerful tones; 
And hand meets hand with cordial grasp, 
And lingers in that friendly clasp, 
Good-by, my dear, good-by’ 


Good-by, my dear, good-by! 
’Tis not for long, you say; 

But absence from a friend is long, 

Though faith and love and hope are strong, 
Good-by, my dear, good-by! 
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LATTER DAY PHILOSOPHY 





The Journey of Life....Lyman Abbott....Christian Union 

Life is a quest. Everywhere men are seeking for some- 
thing, they know not what. They are not always intelli- 
gently seeking. But they are never satisfied, and, paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, no man is so dissatisfied as is the man 
that is satisfied. "The man who has all that he thought he 
wanted is the most miserable of men. Humanity is in mo- 
tion. In some places the movement is very sluggish; in 
some, full of a great energy; but it is all moving, from the 
springs in the mountains to some unknown ocean. Science 
isa search. Men are not satisfied merely to take the phe- 
nomena of nature and collate and compare them and put 
them into their respective pigeon-holes. Scientific men search 
the heavens with the telescope, and the minutest atoms of 
the earth with the microscope, dividing and subdividing, ana- 
lyzing and combining, spending days and nights in search— 
for what? That they may find that there is really a universe; 
that they may find what is that something that makes out of 
all these varied phenomena a unity. “I believe in the uni- 


verse,’ says my correspondent’s agnostic friend. Perhaps 
that seems to you a very simple creed. But it is a very pro- 
found one. Man has gone a long way in the march toward 
truth when he has come really to believe that beneath this 
twisting and turning, this mutation, this perpetual variation, 
these seemingly separate phenomena, there is a unity. 


Changed Popular Conceptions of the Bible....N. Y. Evening Post 

A striking remark was made by a leading bookseller in this 
city, a few days ago, when questioned about his sales of 
Bibles. Said he: “The family Bible is dead.” How sug- 
gestive of social and religious change that saying is can be 
inferred only by those who know the place the family Bible, 
in the technical sense in which the bookseller used the term, 
has had in the homes and thoughts of thousands among 
Protestants of the middle classes. What he meant was the 
huge, gilt-edged volume with heavy clasps, given as a wed- 
ding present or dowry, not intended for reading, but for en- 
thronement in the best room, where it stood as a sort of com- 
bined symbol and talisman. In families that were unfortu- 
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nate and descending in the scale of life, this family Bible 
used to be clung to as an indispensable article of housekeep- 
ing, and many a visitor among the poor has been pointed to 
it as a sufficient answer to all inquiries about religious condi- 
tion. It long held its own, moreover, in the parlors of those 
who had risen in the social scale, until the crowding of mod- 
ern bric-4-brac left no room for it as an ornament, the only 
use remaining to it. That it is disappearing now and no 
longer cuts any figure in the book business, marks the relax- 
ing hold of that unthinking Protestant sentiment, so powerful 
a part of English inheritance, which has taken in a crude 
sense Chillingworth’s affirmation that the Bible is the religion 
of Protestants. This was a superstitious reverence for the 
book as such, similar to that which lay behind the Scotch 
custom of nailing a Bible over a doorway to bring good luck, 
like a horseshoe. Its vanishing ought not to mean a loss to 
religion—indeed, it ought to mean a great gain to intelligent 
religion. This would be the case even if its going was caused, 
as it no doubt has been caused in part, by the general im- 
provement in social conditions and in taste. But it has also 
been caused by the great diffusion in modern times of better 
knowledge of the Bible. The Sunday-school movement of 
the past hundred years is largely responsible for the death of 
the family Bible, for it has brought in instead the immense 
variety of editions fitted for the use of teachers and students. 


Indian Miracles....Berlin Correspondent....St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Ancient as well as modern descriptions of India which have 
told of the miraculous feats of the native fakirs have found 
but little credence in Europe and America, and their per- 
formances which seemed to belong to sorcery and witchcraft 
were always explained on the basis of prestidigitation. Re- 
cent scientific researches, however, have demonstrated that 
fraud and deception had no part in these wonderful perform- 
ances, which cannot be explained, neither can they be denied. 
Tests made under the closest surveillance of the English au- 
thorities in India have shown that some of these fakirs pos- 
sess the faculty of suspending the process of life for days, 
weeks, and even months, and to revive afterward, apparently 
unharmed, as if the progress of their existence had never > 
been interrupted. These people caused themselves to be 
overcome by artificial stupefaction by inhaling the smoke of 
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certain narcotics and drinking certain kinds of wines. They 
were then placed in metal coffins, which were locked and 
sealed by the cautious Englishmen themselves, and buried 
about a foot under the ground. The graves were carefully 
guarded, and often months were allowed to pass before they 
were reopened. At that time the bodies showed but slight 
signs of animation and the minimum degree of bodily warmth. 
The companions of these fakirs called the apparently dead 
back to life, or rather to consciousness, and after a few hours’ 
time they had entirely recovered and were as good as new. 
Experiments of this kind have been repeatedly made under 
the strictest control, excluding every possibility of fraud. 
Other Indian travellers reported that these fakirs were invul- 
nerable and could absolutely not be wounded. This, too, 
was taken with a grain of allowance, until the audiences of 
the Panoptikum, at Berlin, have within the last few weeks 
had occasion to see for themselves. An Indian, Soliman 
Ben Aissa by name, is now making a trip around the world, 
engaged by the Caston Brothers, and will shortly appear also 
on the other side of the Atlantic. He has given his per- 
formances not only before public audiences, but before a 
narrow circle of physicians and anthropologists who came 
prepared to doubt and disbelieve. Soliman is rather a hand- 
some man, well built, and about thirty years old. He speaks 
French very intelligibly, and explains his productions as he 
goesalong. He burned a powder in ai open basin filled with 
live coals, and inhaled the smoke to put himself in condition 
for the experiments. He then took a number of large hat- 
pins, such as ladies use for pinning their hats, and with them 
pierced his cheeks, his nose, his ears, and at last his throat, 
inviting the bystanders to convince themselves that the pins 
had really penetrated the flesh. No blood flowed from the 
wounds, unless it was especially desired, when the obliging 
Soliman would allow the blood to trickle from the wounds. 
For his second experiment the Indian used larding-needles. 
He bored one through his tongue, and then turned needle 
and tongue until the latter appeared like a cork-screw. Then 
he bared his body and held a sharp sword against it, which 
he seemed to drive into the flesh with a wooden mallet. The 
skin, however, was not even cut, and only a little discolora- 
tion showed where the sharp edge of the blade had pressed 
his flesh, Another feat was simply harrowing. The Indian 
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pierced his eye and lifted it out of its socket with one of the 
large needles so that it hung suspended by the nerve-threads 
about an inch from his cheek, balanced it on his finger, and 
allowed it to slip back again. In the face of such a wonder- 
ful feat his playing with poisonous serpents, which bit him, 
until he at last himself bit off one of the reptiles’ heads and 
swallowed it, appear almost as of small consequence. In 
closing this wonderful exhibit of invulnerability he took a 
live coal from the basin, and placed it upon his bare arm. 
When at the end of ten minutes he removed the coal, there 
was absolutely no trace of burning. Productions of this 
character cannot be explained except on the basis that these 
fakirs are in possession of secrets, centuries upon centuries 
old, which tradition has brought down in the various religious 
orders. Soliman Ben Aissa belongs to the order of the Saadi, 
which was founded by Saadeddin Dschebari in 1335. 


The Pleasures of Dying....Dr. W. B. Atkinson....Lecture 

A human being’s death was formerly considered a great 
struggle; and vivid, almost shocking, descriptions of the phe- 
nomena of dying were given in such exaggerated forms that 
none cared to think of the supreme moment when death should 
come to them. Euthanasia, or the pleasure of dying, takes 
the very opposite view and proclaims death to be easy and 
almost painless. As the end of life approaches, nature often 
brings her peculiar anesthetic, and the person passes off with- 
out suffering half the agony which the sickness causing the 
death brought to the patient. Even men meeting a violent 
death in the jaws of wild beasts have a few seconds of calm 
preparation before dying, which brings relief and a certain 
degree of pleasure. The great trouble in death is the sick- 
ness and pain which carries one to the door of death, and it 
is at such moments that one suffers all the torment and agony 
of a dozen deaths. The pleasures of dying can only be lik- 
ened to those of the dreamy morphine eater, who gradually 
passes off into a semi-conscious state where everything seems 
like floating visions of bliss. The body and nerves are numb, 
and the excited, overwrought brain becomes quiet and unex- 
cited. The imagination plays fancifully with blissful pictures, 
and the whole condition of the nervous system is of pleasur- 
able exaltation. The drowning man experiences the same 
relief and pleasure when the struggles are over and the cold 
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limbs grow stiff and numb. Persons frozen in blinding snow 
storms have reported their sensations accurately, and they all 
agree that after a certain amount of suffering, which every 
one feels at first in extreme cold, they enter into a blissful 
state, from which they do not wish to be roused. Morphine, 
cocaine, ether, and laudanum bring to the patient this same 
mental and nervous condition, and patients resent any attempt 
to rouse them from their dreamy state. Nature supplies her 
own anesthetic before the important moment has arrived. 
Before the death rattle is heard, the convulsed frame relaxes, 
the signs of pain and suffering on the frame disappear, and 
often a smile partly opens the lips. The whole body shows 
signs of a painless moment; and if the mind wanders and the 
tongue utters words, they are all of pleasure and joy. Those 
who have watched at hundreds of death-beds have noted that 
death wageasy; and ofiicers in battle have testified that the 
last moments of dying soldiers were painless. People who 
have been in the jaws of wild beasts in India and have been 
rescued at the last moment, testify that a numbing calmness 
was experienced after the first sharp, painful snap of the teeth 
upon them. In fact, the approach of every creature’s fate 
brings with it a kindly preparation when life is blissful and 
full of pleasure. The last sensation in this world is then one 
of joy and not excruciating pain. The real knowledge of 
euthanasia certainly diminishes, if it does not entirely relieve, 
the dread of many of the last struggle, which has been made 
so horrible by vivid descriptions of itsagony. The pleasures 
of dying may remove a great burden from the minds of hun- 
dreds who are inevitably approaching death. The old-fash- 
ioned notion that death would be terrible had a baleful in- 
fluence upon those who were fighting insidious diseases, and 
many aggravated their complaints by feverishiy dreading the 
pain of the last struggle. In this way a great deal of harm 
was done and many sufferers hastened their own end. Even 
in the case of poisoning, the pain suffered is only when the 
system combats against the desire to yield to the influence of 
the drug. Sleep generally steals over the person, and only 
the dreamy pleasure caused by the poison and of dying are 
again experienced in this world. The greatest pain felt is 
that of the stomach pump, which may be applied in time to 
recall the suicide to life, and in every case they rebel against 
this most emphatically. That the suffering is not so terrible 
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may be surmised from the fact that persons who have once 
attempted suicide frequently make the second or third at- 
tempt. It isa fact that the pain of death is frequently far 
less than the pain that accompanies many diseases that are 
not fatal. The pain of rheumatism, for instance, is probably 
more severe than the usual pain of dying. So is the pain of 
neuralgia or the pain of the toothache. Death often, indeed, 
comes as silently and painlessly as sleep. Those at the bed- 
side cannot see exactly when the vital spark of life gives out 
with any more certainty than you can tell when a drowsy 
person passes from semi-consciousness to actual sleep. If 
we were not all familiar with the phenomenon of sleep, how 
we should fear that sweet oblivion! how we should stand 
affrighted on the brink before yielding our brain and body to 
the absolute unconsciousness of healthy sleep! 


The Good Time Coming....The New York Tribune 

Of course we believe that the world is growing better. 
Much better morally, much more comfortable physically. 
There is more happiness for a greater number of people in it 
to-day than there ever was before. A few poets still sing in 
more or less limpid verse about the Golden Age in the dim 
past when Right clasped Duty by the hand, and Happiness 
hovered like a benediction over every humblest home. And 
the Old Guard of conservative croakers may still be heard 
declaring in dejected prose how much the better everything 
was “in the good old days” of the fathers. But the qua- 
train of the poet and the jeremiad of the croaker engage not 
our attention, even if we hear them. The clangor of the in- 
dustrial conflict, the mighty roar of the great democratic 
movement of the age as it sweeps on in resistless majesty, 
and the loud pzan of those who are building the universal 
republic of man, claim all our attention and hold all our 
sympathies. The music that delights our ears is not that 
which celebrates a dead past, but that which exalts a living 
present and a glorious future palpitating with splendid prom- 
ise. And if any one voice is heard amid the strenuous and 
often strident strife of tongues, it is that of the optimist, who 
joyously exults over the death of the old wrongs and tyran- 
nies, and bids us behold the glorious dawn of the kingdom 
of man. These are the things we like to hear, on which we 
love to dwell, and out of which we are weaving the complex 
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web of modern life. And yet, with all our sympathy with 
the present and its ideals, there are many things that give 
us pause. We may believe, as indeed we do, that out of the 
present clash of opinions and aims an ultimate happiness and 
peace will ensue. But when we are asked to believe that 
the millennium is already at our doors, that the good time 
coming is even now here, we are reluctantly forced to draw 
back. As honest men, as disciples of Progress, we cannot 
subscribe to the doctrine that whatever is is right, and that the 
flower of civilization has already borne its legitimate fruit. 
As we look around us, what do we see? Christianity is in a 
life-and-death struggle with its own children over the word- 
ing of its creeds, the meaning of its laws, the authority of 
its credentials, and the interpretation of its message to man. 
Important and far-reaching as is the work it is doing to-day 
in the promotion of righteousness, we cannot blind our eyes 
to the fact that much of its strength is spent on this inter- 
necine conflict. No intelligent man will say that this conflict 
ought not totake place. It is, indeed, a necessity, if religion 
is to live and grow. And looking at the matter in a large 
way, we can see that it will ultimately make for goodness 
and righteousness. But its immediate effect is to put a brake 
on the wheels of progress. Religion to-day is not marching 
on with the happy enthusiasm of a simple faith. Rather it 
is pausing by the way, to look at itself, to dissect itself, to 
reason about its origin, nature, and character, and often to 
express doubts about some of its traditional beliefs. And 
the good time coming, in which we all believe, will not be 
advanced, so far as Christianity is concerned, until the be- 
lievers of Christ have passed out of the cold cloud of criti- 
cism and investigation, into the divine sunlight of certitude. 
Old controversies will have to be settled, old doubts will 
have to be dissipated, and old, outworn theories and tradi- 
tions will have to be given up, before the Church can do its 
full work in the world, and give all its strength and energy 
to the preaching of the Gospel of Good Tidings to men. 
And what is true of Christianity is just as true of every other 
department of human endeavor. The whole of modern civ- 
ilization is groaning and travailing in pain together, some- 
times noble, sometimes brutish, sometimes ready to sink in 
a slough of cynical unbelief, sometimes almost godlike in its 
aspirations for better things, doubting much, believing much, 
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now humbly confessing its failures, and now boasting of its 
triumphs like the veriest braggart. A most wondrous mo- 
saic of all that is noble and all that is base. The millen- 
nium? Yes, men and brethren; it is coming, coming most 
surely, but it is yet far away. 


Belief and Happiness....Celia Parker Woolley....The Open Court 

It is worth while inquiring whether the happiness we all are 
seeking and seem to trace to some form of religious belief 
has not a nearer cause. May not the rapidly growing belief 
in our own kind, the growth of the sentiments of human jus- 
tice and kindness of a true democracy, have much, perhaps 
most, to do with an increasing sense of happiness? Whether 
they have or not, that is certainly a most exalting and entic- 
ing thought which bids us seek the motive of happiness in 
the love and increased well-being of our kind. The noble 
beauty of George Eliot’s hymn, The Choir Invisible, must 
impress even those most strongly dissenting from its philoso- 
phy; and its power of inspiration is universally acknowledged. 
As religion has profited by this infusion of the ethical motive, 
deepening and enriching all its thought, so, it will be found, 
has our general philosophy of life. The questions of abstract 
philosophy will never lose an importance and interest, but 
every step here taken shows it is the relations these ques- 
tions bear to practical life, the pressing problems of conduct, 
which most endear and sanctify them to the human under- 
standing. There is little doubt in my own mind that under 
present tendencies of thought this belief, on which human 
happiness is so dependent, is losing its distinctively religious 
character and becoming a kind as rightly described, ethical. 
We have not yet begun to surmise the true scope and signifi- 
cance of that term; though I am not among those who look 
to see it wholly replace both the idea and the terminology of 
religion. No doubt, however, the thought conveyed by the 
increasing use of this word is one of widening beauty and 
meaning tousall. It has won honored place for itself in the 
field of theological discussion, where once it was ignored en- 
tirely, and has become the word of highest worth and mean- 
ing to a large body of our ablest thinkers. Daily the ethical 
element in religion is receiving more and more attention from 
its special instructors, to say nothing of the unconscious place 
and influence it is coming to hold overall minds, The causes 
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of happiness are as obscurely located and as hard to define 
as the cause of life itself, and perhaps it is well; since op- 
portunity is its own chief reward. The happiness and tri- 
umphs of life lie far more in the pursuits it offers to heart, 
hand, and head, than in any results one single struggling 
career can attain. Belief does bring happiness, then; but 
along with belief in the worth of the world outside ourselves, 
in some divine purpose ruling it to ends of infinite beauty and 
wisdom, must go belief in ourselves as fit instruments for 
the attainment of those ends, belief in the ethical not less 
than the spiritual quality of the universe. 


Aids to Liberal Thought Religious Development....Christian Register 

Progress in liberal thought to-day is the result of a succes- 
sion of influences and tendencies. There are favoring winds 
and currents; there are collateral aids which assist more 
powerfully, perhaps, than the organized agencies for its 
propagation. Among aids to liberal thought we may men- 
tion, first, the development of modern science. Science has 
bequeathed to the nineteenth century the knowledge of an 
immense number of facts which were unknown to the world 
before. It has revealed more clearly the method and history 
of creation, but it has given something more than a vast 
heap of facts. It has revealed the laws which underlie them. 
It has helped to do away with a host of superstitions. More 
important than the facts of science, even, is the scientific 
spirit of calm, judicial, truth-seeking investigation, whose 
only end is to find and hallow the truth. Science, therefore, 
is an invaluable aid to progressive thought. Another aid to 
liberal thought is found in the free and more enlightened 
study of the Bible. Modern criticism, taking its example 
from and impelled by the influence of a more scientific his- 
torical method, has taken down the fences of supposition 
about the Bible, and is studying the book itself. We see pre- 
cisely what it is. To be able to read the Bible without the 
incubus of the old theory of infallibility, to study it as a 
collection of books the product of the religious spirit of 
man in early ages of his religious development, is a great 
aid to liberal thought; for few things have stood more in the 
way of the free development of thought than the manacles 
forged from this dogma of Biblical infallibility. Give men 
liberty to think, and they will think, and they will follow 
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thought to its logical conclusions. Another aid to liberal 
thought is the development of a more humane sentiment. 
The growth of the new theology to-day is thus partly owing 
to the fact that the conditions and interests of modern 
thought demand it, but also to the fact that the humane sen- 
timent, suffering from the terrible burden of a theology that 
defamed God and condemned man, has stimulated the mind 
to furnish intellectual relief. These influences find expres- 
sion in various channels. One of the most common of them 
is in the daily press. The religious press, taken as a whole, 
has not done a great deal to stimulate free thought; but the 
secular press has furnished an arena for free discussion, and 
has thrown its influence in the direction of free thought 
in religion, however partisan it may be in politics. If there 
is any heresy current, we are very likely to find it in the 
daily press; and, whenever a heresy trial is undertaken or 
held, the sympathies of the secular press are pretty sure to 
be found with the accused. Not that the daily press always 
leads thought, but it reflects it. It shows to the small 
world of theologians that the larger world of man, engaged 
in the affairs of life, and who are made more tolerant by their 
intercourse, have little sympathy with old methods of limiting 
freedom of thought and banishing those who exercise it. 


Is Religion Obsolescent ?....New York Press 

There are a number of bright, entertaining, enthusiastic 
people who manage in one way and another to make quite a 
stir in the world, and who are very sure that religion is dying 
out. They consider it antiquated. They often assume a 
pitying, patronizing tone toward those who still adhere to 
the ancient faiths. Religion is by these bright, entertaining, 
and enthusiastic people classed with outworn superstitions 
that were well enough in times of comparative ignorance, 
but are now quite out of harmony with nineteenth-century 
enlightenment and “ progress.” To hear such people talk or 
to read their writings one might suppose that churches are 
being deserted, Bibles seldom read, and that preachers are 
finding, like Othello, their occupations gone. To be sure, 
statistics seem to be rather against such claims. For instance, 
the latest United States census returns indicate not only that 
church attendance, church membership, value of church 
property, amount of cash contributions for religious purposes, 
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number of teachers and pupils in Sunday-schools, issues of 
religious books, number of young men studying for the Chris- 
tian ministry—in short, numerical developments along reli- 
gious lines of all sorts—are keeping pace with the increase of 
population, but that, judged by each and all of these statisti- 
cal tests, Chrisitanity, in this country at least, is gaining 
much faster than the population, and relatively faster than 
ever before since the Declaration of Independence. It might 
be supposed that such figures would rather stagger the serene 
confidence of those who assert so volubly that faith is out of 
date. But notso. They prove their right to be called scep- 
tics by an air of scepticism toward the census. They would 
have us suspect that the returns from the churches are “ doc- 
tored” for a purpose, that throughout the length and breadth 
of the land church clerks, missionary secretaries, treasurers 
of ecclesiastical societies, officers of theological seminaries 
of all denominations, are in one gigantic conspiracy to impose 
upon the world by false statements. They offer no proofs 
of conduct so astounding, so difficult of accomplishment, so 
easy of detection; but scepticism like theirs is superior to 
such old-fashioned things as proofs. Let us call their atten- 
tion to a couple of events that have taken place within recent 
date in the world’s metropolis, the city of London. They 
constitute circumstances which it may possibly be worth while 
for those to contemplate and explain who so airily assume 
that the modern world has drifted away from belief in God, 
in revelation, and in immortality. Cardinal Manning and Dr. 
Spurgeon have lately died. Both were preachers of the 
Christian religion. They differed from each other as much 
almost as two men could, yet they were alike in being fore- 
most representatives, the one of Roman-Catholic, the other 
of Protestant Christianity. In life they were known all over 
the civilized world. Their names were household words in 
millions of homes. When they spoke, as many listened as 
could get within sound of their voices. When they wrote, 
printing-presses groaned beneath the burden of the pages that 
had to be issued to supply the eager demands of readers, in 
as many languages as were heard on the day of Pentecost. 
In death they are mourned wherever men, women, and chil- 
dren have tears to shed. The newspapers of two hemispheres 
have teemed with biographical sketches and editorial com- 
ments devoted to the lives and labors of those two represen- 
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tatives of what we are assured is an obsolescent faith, We 
make no argument—it is needless. Facts like these tell 
their own story and compel their own conclusions. They are 
facts that do not depend upon statistics; facts with which 
church clerks and denominational year-books have nothing to 
do. This is a big and busy world. It moves. It is swiftly 
turning round and rolling on. It has no time to spare for 
what has been dropped out and left behind. They who say 
that religion is a “back number” may properly be asked to 
tell us why it is that the death of Manning and Spurgeon 
has affected the world a thousandfold more profoundly than 
has the death of the heir-presumptive to the throne of an 
empire on whose dominions the sun never sets. 


Is Islam the Gospel for the Orient ?....J. S. Dennis....Century 

The history of Islam as a religion, and the story of its 
mysterious sway, are yet to be written by some master in the 
science of comparative religion whose spirit shall be taught 
of God, and who shall bring to the task both genius and pa- 
tience in Oriental research. He must be able to read history 
between the lines of romance, separate sober fact from garru- 
lous tradition, trace back the streams of Islamic thought to 
their hidden fountains in the desert, and push aside the tan- 
gled overgrowth from sources, long since dry, which once 
gave forth their brackish waters to those who perchance were 
searching the barren wilderness for the purer and sweeter 
springs of life. The thought of our time seems ripening for 
such a true and exact estimate of Islam. A kindly and gen- 
erous but firm and inflexible judgment upon this historic 
problem is rapidly forming. Islam shall have all the credit 
it deserves; it shall be treated with fairness and calmness and 
courtesy; but never can it have the place of supremacy it 
claims; it can never even share the honors of Christianity; 
nor can it presume to be her handmaid in the regeneration 
of the east. It has done its work, and left its stamp upon 
the Orient. Its record is of the earth earthy, although it 
has cried and fought in the name of Allah. Its fountain- 
head is in the depths of the Arabian wilderness; it has flowed 
only in human channels; it has hardly risen above the ordi- 
nary level of religious standards in the Orient; its ethical and 
social code is only the rude and vulgar heritage of the desert. 
Its doctrine of one God, while it is the secret of its power, 
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and explains to a large extent its magic sway, has not saved 
it. It has given dignity and nobility to the Moslem creed; 
but a closer scrutiny reveals the broken, distorted, and_in- 
ferior representation of the ineffable character of God which 
we have in Islam. It is God environed with human interpre- 
tations, modifications, and readjustments to meet the reli- 
gious and social requirements of the East as understood by 
a representative Oriental. The Deity is made to sanction 
what he loathes, and to command a whole system of human 
formalism. The difference between the Bible and the Koran 
is the difference between the divine and the human. What 
shall we say, then, of the mission of Islam? What is its 
significance as a factor in the religious history of the world ? 
Why was it so quickly recognized and so readily admitted 
to the place of power it has held in human affairs? What 
has it done for mankind? It has at least saved the Orient 
from atheism, and has taught men to bow in prayer, and has 
nourished generations in the exercise of faith. It has stag- 
gered idolatry by a crushing blow throughout all of Western 
Asia and Northern Africa. It has been, moreover, a disci- 
plinary dispensation to the priestly pretensions and the idola- 
trous practices of apostate Christianity. The Eastern world 
seemed to have rushed headlong into the vortex of idolatry, 
and had lured Christianity to her fatal lapse. Centuries must 
pass in the ordinary course of history before the dawn of a 
spiritual reformation could be expected in the East. Shall 
idolatry, pagan and Christian, be left, meanwhile, to riot in 
the ancient seats of Jewish monotheism? -Shall the lands 
which have known “one God” know him no more forever ? 
A fervid cry is wafted from the depths of the Arabian wil. 
derness: “ There is no god but God ”’—alas! that there were 
added the fatal words—“‘ and Mohammed is the prophet of 
God.” Yet Islam is immeasurably better than idolatry, and 
has truly a noble message and a high mission. The world 
shall learn what superb energy and resistless power lie 
wrapped in the potent principle of faith in God, even though 
a human teacher be its only leader, and its path is in the 
mirage of Mohammed’s Koran, 
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IN DIALECT 





Plantation Genesis.... The Atlanta Constitution 
Would you like to know the reason why de snake shed his skin ? 
Kase he tuk de ole one off fur to let de debbil in; 
An’ Eve she sot a-fishin’ wid a piece of meat an’ bread, 
An’ de debbil he slip up an’ put de apple in her head. 
An’ de way de debbil done it, he jist squat down by de ditch, 
An’ he seed de crayfish bitin’ an’ he give de line a hitch; 
An’ Eve she tank him kindly, an’ de debbil blow his nose 
An’ say,“ Ain’t you got nuffin’ but your skin an’ har fur close?” 
An’ he tell her, ef she eat up all de apple an’ de seeds, 
She kin git a yaller josey an’ a string o’ chaney beads. 


**Excelsior’’—Chinese Version....E. B. Stebbins....Boston Journal 
That nightee tim begin chop-chop 
One young man walkee, no can stop— 
Makee colo! makee icee! 
He cally that flag wid chop so nicee, 
“ Topside Galah!” 


He too muchee solly, one piece eye 
Look see sharpo—so—allo same my, 
He talkee largee, talkee stlong, 
Too muchee culio—allo same gong— 

“ Topside Galah!” 


Inside that housee he can see light, 
And early loom got fire all lite: 
Ousside, that icee largee high, 
Inside he mouf, he plenty cly, 

“ Topside Galah!” 


Qlo man talkee. No can walkee, 
Bimeby lain come—welly darkee, 
Hab got water, too muchee wide! 
Maskee! mus wantchee go topside— 

“ Topside Galah!” 


“Man-man,” one girlee talkee he. 
“What for you go topside look see?” 
And one tim more he plenty cly, 
But allo tim walkee plenty high, 
“Topside Galah!” 
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“Take care that spilem-tlee, young man, 
Take care that icee, he no man-man!” 
That coolie chin-chin he good night. 
He talkee, “ My can go all lite!” 

“Topside Galah!” 
Joss Pidgin man he soon begin 
That morning tim that Joss chin-chin; 
He no man see—he plenty fear, 
Cause some man speakee—he can hear 
“Topside Galah!” 


That young man die—one largee dog see, 
Too muchee bobbely findee he; 
He hand b’long colo-allo same icee, 
Have got that flag wid chop so nicee, 

“ Topside Galah!” 

MOLAL, 

You too muchee laugho! what for sing ? 
I tink you no savey what ting ? 
S’pose you no b’long cleber inside, 
More better you go walkee topside, 

“ Topside Galah!” 


I’ the Countrie Side....Agnes E. Mitchell....Chicago Inter-Ocean 
Tae hie awa’ o’er the grassy lea 
I’ the marnin’ bricht an’ airly, 
Tae the tap o’ the hill i’ the sturrin’ win’, 
Wi’ the shepherd’s winsome gairlie! 
Oh, doon the brae on the sunny side, 
Tae seek the dewy gowan; 
Tae bide a wee bae the flashin’ burn, 
I’ the shad’ o’ the spreadin’ rowan! 


Tae sup a bit i’ the rowan shad’ 
Wi’ shells for the siller deeshes, 
An’ ca’ wi’ croom o’ the barley cak’ 
The star’in’ wee bit feeshes! 
Sae true the sky i’ the e’en o’ blue 
O’ the shepherd’s laughin’ dochter, 
Sae i’ her sang a’ the bonnie bells 
O’ the reeplin’ Culnam water! 


The day, lak Culnam burn mak’s aff, 
’Tis lang a-past the noonin’ ; 
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Sae saft the ris’lin’ o’ the reeds, 
Sae douce the froggie’s croonin’ ; 

An’ lang the gowden shadows fa’, 
An’ low the sun is senkin’, 

Boot I daur na spak’ for a’ the war!’ 
O’ what my hairt is thenkin’. 


The sun ahent the far-off trees 
Hangs ane red-cheekit apple; 

I ken wi’ starry e’en sae bricht 
The heavens are a’ a-dapple. 

Fu’ weel I ken the mune pours luve 
As frae a bronzit tassie. 

I on’y bloosh, steekit the duir, 
An’ whusper, “ Gude nicht, lassie.” 





An Irish Song.... The Author of Father O’Flynn....The Spectator 
When Carroll axed Kate for her heart and a hand 
That controwled just a hundred good acres of land, 
Her lovely brown eyes 
Went wide wid surprise, 
And her lips they shot scorn at his saucy demand: 
“Young Carroll Maginn, 
Put the beard to your chin 
And the change in your purse, if a wife you would win.”- 


Then Carroll made Kate his most illigant bow, 

And off to the Diggin’s lampooned from the plough; 
Till, the beard finely grown, 
And the pockets full-blown, 

Says he, “ Maybe Kate might be kind to me now!” 
So home my lad came, 
Colonel Carty by name, 

To try a fresh fling at his cruel ould flame. 


But when Colonel Carty in splendor steps in, - 
For all his grand airs and great beard to his chin. 
“Och! lave me alone!” 
Cried Kate, with a groan, 
“For my heart’s in the grave wid poor Carroll Maginn.’ 
“Hush sobbin’ this minute, 
*Tis Carroll that’s in it! 
I’ve caged you at last, thin, my wild little linnet,” 
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Reminiscences of Dr. Porter....New York Times 

To thousands of men scattered as widely over the country 
as Yale graduates proverbially are, the death of ex-President 
Noah Porter came as a personal sorrow. With the classes 
which passed through the college while he was its head he 
was popular to a wonderful degree, and though, of course, 
after his retirement from the presidency he was less prominent 
in the affairs of the institution, he was regarded with a degree 
of respect and affection accorded to few instructors. From 
the standpoint of the student, Dr. Porter as President was an 
ideal college officer. He personified that mercy with which 
the average young man feels that the justice exercised by 
the faculty should be tempered. From the freshman’s first 
day in chapel he felt that he had a friend at court. He saw 
a benevolent-looking old gentleman, and heard him read the 
directions for the assembling of the various classes in the 
recitation buildings, ending the list and beginning the service 
with, “ The freshmen will meet in the Atheneum—Praise the 
Lord, O my soul.” Usually the new-comer failed to perceive 
any cause for rejoicing in the coming ordeal, but he couldn’t 
help admitting that perhaps the president knew more about 
it than he did. The impression which the freshman gained 
that day was not likely to be changed by a longer acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Porter. As he went the way of the every-day 
student he was pretty sure to come to evil times when he 
needed a friend in power, and then he was very likely to look 
to the president. He knew that he would find a man whose 
long experience with the young and foolish had convinced 
him that wisdom and caution were not the ruling character- 
istics of the undergraduate. In the class-room the president 
was as great a favorite as outside of it, and that is something 
that can be said of few instructors. There, too, the boys 
came to regard him as a friend, very often a friend in need. 
It must be confessed that the mysteries of the human intel- 
lect and of ethics are not matters of pressing interest to the 
run of healthy young men; and as Dr. Porter’s field as an 
instructor covered those branches, he had the best of oppor- 
tunities to discover how much his pupils managed not to know 
about what they were studying. But his patience never 
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flagged. He was always ready with explanations or sugges- 
tions. His “ Well, to put the question in another form” de- 
lighted many a youth who, puzzled by some long and com- 
plicated query, was as completely befogged as ever was a Long 
Island Sound skipper. “The other form” meant something 
-which could be answered categorically, with more or less of a 
hint as to what was expected. As the author of The Human 
Intellect, the boys respected him profoundly, all the more, of 
course, because it was so hard to masterin places. They had 
a pet story about this book and its writer which was handed 
down from class to class. It was that there was one passage 
which no living man could understand, and that once to re- 
lieve the feelings of a young man who had “flunked” on it 
completely the president had said kindly: “That is rather 
difficult. I understood it myself when I wrote it, but I’m 
not so sure about it now.” After this tale had been handed 
down a few times, it came to be believed implicitly. But with 
all the faith in the president’s tolerance, there came no lack 
of respect. None of his students looked upon him as weak. 
They appreciated, as far as in them lay, his learning and his 
authority. Nobody dreamed of playing such pranks with 
him as were occasionally resorted to in the case of tutors and 
professors. There was no need for him to resort to severe 
measures in his class-room to maintain order, for it was a point 
of honor with the average student to treat the president as 
courteously as the president treated him. There, as every- 
where else, the thorough liking of the men for Dr. Porter was 
made manifest. For the last few years the classes coming 
back for the reunion have made it a point to march to ex- 
President Porter’s house, cheer him lustily, and listen to the 
short talk with which he welcomed his boys back to New 
Haven. His evidently failing health was for more than one 
class the only sad feature of the days of reunion. 


A Troublesome Young Turk....Ex-Diplomat....Harper’s Weekly 

Abbas II., the new khédive, although but eighteen years 
of age, seems destined to become a source of great trouble 
to England. During the few weeks which have elapsed since 
his accession to the throne, he has already given so many 
tokens of ill-will toward his British self-imposed protectors, 
that Lord Salisbury has decided to increase instead of dimin- 
ishing the number of British troops in Egypt. A couple of 
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infantry regiments on their way home from India to Ports- 
mouth, unexpectedly stopped by telegrams from London on 
reaching Suez, have been commanded to disembark and to 
remain in Egypt until further orders. No one has been more 
disconcerted and astonished by the new turn of affairs than 
the British plenipotentiary in Egypt, Sir Evelyn Baring, who 
for the past ten years has practically ruled the country precisely 
in the same manner that the so-called English “ political resi- 
dents” in India are accustomed to govern the semi-indepen- 
dent and feudatory states of the maharajahs and princes to 
whose courts they are accredited. The late Khédive Tewfik 
was sovereign in name only, and so entirely subject. was he 
to the masterful and imperious will of Sir Evelyn Baring that 
he could not even invite to dinner friends of his own who 
happened to have incurred the displeasure of the British min- 
ister. The latter was wont to visit the khédive whenever 
the fancy to do so seized him. He would drive or ride up to 
the palace, no matter in what garb, and would brook no delay 
in being admitted to the presence of the khédive. A new 
state of affairs has been inaugurated by the present khédive, 
. much to the disgust of Sir Evelyn. Young Abbas has taken 
up his abode for the present with his mother at the suburban 
palace of Koubeh, near Heliopolis, the site of the only obe- 
lisk which still remains erect on the spot where it was origi- 
nally raised. Every morning at eight, Abbas drives into Cairo 
to the palace of Abdeen, where he remains until three, grant- 
ing audiences and transacting business with his ministers and 
officials. Thereupon he drives back to Koubeh to dine and 
spend the remainder of the day. A little over a week ago, 
Sir Evelyn Baring, who has known Prince Abbas from his 
earliest childhood, and who has often had him romping with 
his own boys at the British legation, happened to be out 
driving in the neighborhood of Heliopolis, and on his way 
back to the city called at the palace of Koubeh to pay a 
friendly visit to the boy khédive and to drink a cup of coffee 
with him. Instead of being received at once, as under the 
former régime, he was kept cooling his heels in the ante- 
chamber for about three-quarters of an hour. Finally a na- 
tive chamberlain appeared, who informed him that the khédive 
regretted his inability to accord an audience to the British 
envoy without being notified thereof in advance. If Sir 
Evelyn Baring wished to see his Highness, he could do so at 
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Abdeen during office hours. The chamberlain added that he 
had, moreover, received his master’s instructions to draw the 
attention of Sir Evelyn to the fact that the garb of the latter 
—a gray top hat, gray frock-coat and trousers—was scarcely 
of a suitable character in which to present himself before the 
sovereign to whose court he was accredited as envoy. “The 
khédive,” he added, “had learned during his stay in Europe 
that either uniform or evening dress was invariably worn by 
those who had the honor of being received in audience by 
royalty, and his Highness desired that henceforth the British 
minister would make a point of observing this particular form 
of etiquette.” Sir Evelyn did not wait to hear more. Dum- 
founded at first, he became almost purple in the face with 
indignation, and, turning on his heel, departed in high dud- 
geon, which was not diminished by the knowledge that a 
horde of native officials and retainers of the khédive had 
witnessed his discomfiture. On the following day the khédive 
caused an official notice to be published in the government 
gazette announcing that foreign representatives and envoys 
who desired an audience of the khédive must apply for it 
twenty-four hours beforehand, stating at the time the subject . 
which they proposed to submit to the notice of his Highness, 
so that he might have time to discuss the matter with his 
ministers. This practically cuts off Sir Evelyn from all per- 
sonal communication with the khédive, and cannot fail to 
bring about a very serious crisis. He will be forced either 
to abandon the reins of power entirely into the hands of the 
khédive, which, from an English point of view, is out of the 
question, or else he will have to dispense altogether with all 
further pretence of the khédive’s participation in and sanc- 
tion of his control of the Egyptian administration. A few 
days after the appearance of this extraordinary notification 
the British authorities, Sir Evelyn at their head, were con- 
siderably startled to receive from the khédive a demand for 
the evacuation of the Citadel by the two English regiments, 
which have been quartered there uninterruptedly since 1882. 
The khédive announced that he proposed to establish his 
official and permanent residence there instead of at the Ab- 
deen palace. The moral effect of this decision among all 
classes has been indescribable, and the common inference is 
that young Abbas is determined to be no mere roi fainéant, 
like his easy-going father. The Cairo Citadel, more than 
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any other spot in Egypt, is symbolical of khédivial power 
and authority, and the effect upon the population when they 
see the British garrison vacating the premises to make way 
for the arrival of Abbas is certain to prove disastrous—that 
is, from an English point of view. 


Walt Whitman 

The “ good, gray poet” is at rest at last. Ever since an 
attack of pneumonia last December, he has awaited death 
daily. But his wonderful vitality sustained him even beyond 
his own comprehension. And when the end came, he was 
conscious to the last; calmly and peacefully he passed away. 
His desire for release, though resigned to his condition, is 
strongly attested in a poem—Death’s Valley—in Harper’s 
Magazine for April, and reproduced in Current Verse of this 
number of Current Literature. Many are the heartfelt trib- 
utes paid him, as a man and a poet, throughout the country. 
The New York Sun, in a review of his life, says: 


Few literary men, while yet living, have been the subject of 
such lively controversy as Walt Whitman. Browning was dei- 
fied while still alive. Whitman has been deified, and again de- 
nounced and ridiculed as a false god. Those who deified him 
worshipped him in all truth as a great American poet; those 
who did not yield to him, looked on him honestly as a char- 
latan. Admirers and contemners alike were sincere. Walter, 
or Walt, Whitman, was born at West Hills, Long Island, May 
31st, 1819. His father, whose name he bore, was a farmer, and 
the boy, the eldest of the family, was brought up with slight 
knowledge of even the few refinements obtainable in the 
country sixty years ago. He was strong and sturdy, a-good 
rider and swimmer, fond of out-door exercise, and impatient 
of all the amenities of life. What book education he had he 
received in the public schools of this city and Brooklyn. It 
was not much, for when only sixteen he was back in the 
country, teaching others and learning from them rather than 
from books. After a year or so of teaching he became a 
carpenter for a time; then he learned printing, working at 
the case in this city and Brooklyn, and editing papers in New 
Orleans and in Huntington, Long Island. In 1847-48, with 
his brother, Jefferson, he went on a long pedestrian tour of 
the country, working his way along by doing carpenter’s jobs 
—tramping it, one mightsay. Upto1855 he had been known, 
so far as he was known, simply as a carpenter-printer of no 
especial steadiness. In 1855, however, appeared his first and 
most famous book, Leaves of Grass, a volume of rhapsodical 
poems, always without rhyme, generally without rhythm, 
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dealing especially with the interests involved in American 
life and progress of the time. The book called forth a great 
amount of praise and a still greater amount of blame. No 
subject was too small for Whitman. Those who did not 
object to the nudity of the poems were offended at the 
unconventional form in which they were cast; and some were 
shocked honestly at the poems themselves. The first edition 
of this book Whitman cet up and printed himself, and for 
thirty years he has been revising and adding to the book. 
At the beginning of the war, Whitman was living in this 
city, but his brother George was wounded at Freder- 
icksburg in 1862, and the poet went to the front to nurse 
him. He remained with the army until the close of the war, 
afterward giving his experiences in two volumes, Drum Taps 
(1865) and Memoranda During the War (1867). At the 
close of the war, he obtained a clerkship in the Interior De- 
partment, from which he was dismissed when his superior 
officer learned that he was the author of Leaves of Grass. 
In February, 1873, he had a stroke of paralysis, resulting 
from the exposures of his army life, and went to Camden, 
N. J., where he resided the rest of his life. 


Edward Augustus Freeman 

“It is a grievous loss,” says the New York Sun, “ which 
English historical literature has suffered in the death of Ed- 
ward Augustus Freeman. He seems to have died in harness, 
amid the first-hand researches which he had prosecuted all 
his life. We can only account for his presence in Alicante, 
where he contracted the disease which has carried him away, 
on the theory that he was collecting in the annals of Aragon 
and Valencia materials for a forthcoming volume of his His- 
tory of Sicily, which was to be the great work of his life. It 
is not likely that any other hand will complete the colossal 
narrative which he had planned and partly executed; for no 
other man possesses an equally extensive knowledge of the 
Greek, Saracenic, Norman, and Catalan civilizations which 
were fused together in the great Italian island. Professor 
Freeman was one of the few English historical scholars who 
had no cause to dread comparison with the greatest German 
masters of research. He was German in his ferret-like pur- 
suit of facts, in his unswerving devotion to absolute truth, in 
his deliberate sacrifice of ornament to clearness and exactness 
of expression. If he detested and repeatedly excoriated Mr. 
Froude, it was because the latter’s offences against accuracy 
seemed peculiarly odious and mischievous, being made cur- 
rent and contagious by a delightful literary style. In Free- 
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man’s opinion it was not the mission of the historian to capti- 
vate, but to illuminate and instruct; it was not his business 
to be eloquent, but to be veracious and transparent. The 
convictions which he applied so mercilessly in criticism were 
faithfully exemplified in his own compositions.” 

And now, with sad timeliness, an autobiographical essay ap- 
pears in the April Forum, in which the eminent historian 
thus gives his own opinions on certain political subjects: 


I suppose that each man has some special powers and gifts, 
and that the particular direction which those powers and gifts 
take in each man’s case is a good deal fixed by his general 
surroundings, by his teachers, by his friends, by the books 
he reads, by a thousand mere accidents of life over which he 
may have no control. These things may affect him in differ- 
ent ways. I believe that what a man is, is always largely 
due to his home surroundings. But they do not always affect 
him in the same way. One man accepts the tradition of the 
elders without doubt, or, if he has any doubt, he stifles the 
doubt. A man of another turn of mind throws aside the tra- 
dition of the elders simply because it is the tradition of the 
elders. Both act unreasonably, but each acts after his kind. 
The tradition affects both of them, though in opposite ways. 
No such tradition ever came to me in any strong shape. The 
inherited opinions and feelings of a long line of forefathers 
must have an effect one way or another; so must the personal 
opinions and personal character of an immediate parent of 
any mark. I never had the advantage or disadvantage of 
either. My parents died in my early childhood; my bringers- 
up were two generations older than myself. I suspect that 
this has made my tastes, memories, feelings, and ways of 
looking at things a little older than those of most men of my 
time. I suspect also that living mainly with people a great 
deal older than one’s self, as it helps to bring the past some- 
what nearer to one, helps also to make one take an early in- 
terest in the present; and this, though the persons who exert 
the influence may be persons of no mark or position, with 
only an average knowledge of what is going on. Certain it 
is that I was as a child deeply impressed by many public 
events and took a keen interest in them, while it strikes me 
that children in general are not commonly impressed in the 
same way by the same kind of events in their time. I was, 
so to speak, introduced both to the present and to the past 
very early. It was not perhaps done in a very intelligent 
way; but it was done in some way. I certainly have not kept 
the impressions of my earliest days, which were for the most 
part strongly Tory. But I am not sure that it is a bad thing 
to have been a Tory in childhood. I have the dimmest re- 
membrance of Catholic Emancipation as something very 
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dreadful. But I can remember when George the Fourth was 
king; I remember the coming in of Lord Grey’s ministry in 
1830; I vividly remember the great Reform Bill; most viv- 
idly of all do I remember the local parliamentary elections in 
the years 1830, 1831, and 1832. I was very eager then, at 
the age of from seven to nine years, on behalf of the candi- 
dates whom, for the past forty years and more, I should have 
looked on as the wrong ones. All this I took in from my 
elders; but I took it in with a warmth of my own. And I 
went off into regions of my own choosing. I took a very 
early fancy to foreign politics. The French Revolution of 
1830 was the first foreign event which deeply struck me. 
And from France I went on to dabble in the affairs of Spain 
and Portugal. Of course I was everywhere on the wrong 
side, though I am not sure that in Spain it was wholly the 
wrong side. The cause of Don Carlos came most clearly 
home to me as the assertion of the local rights of Navarre 
and the Basque Provinces. I must, without knowing it, have 
been something of a Home Ruler already. Of course I really 
knew nothing about foreign politics; but I learned one piece 
of knowledge that I have kept. I learned boundaries. I 
used an atlas, Wilkinson’s, which showed the map of Europe 
as it had been before the French revolutionary wars and as 
it was at the actual time. I was never tired of studying these 
maps, of comparing and copying them. And from that proc- 
ess I got first of all to feel a dislike for the power of Austria. 
The reason perhaps was not a very sound one. Thus I was 
brought up a Tory in home politics, but I began very early 
to make an eclectic creed for myself in politics beyond the 
sea. I think that Wilkinson’s atlas has affected me for life. 
And other things kept me from the beginning away from the 
received Tory creed in foreign matters. The Tory creed was 
not then exactly what it is now. It did not imply the same 
fierce hatred of Russia or the same romantic love of the Turk. 
The Turk was assumed as an existing institution—the Greeks, 
Servians, and Bulgarians were not yet heard of—and wasa 
little looked down on as being taken up by Whigs and Radi- 
cals; still, here was the great fact that the last victory of the 
British arms had been won over the Turk and in concert with 
the Russian. ‘Tory as was my bringing-up, I was not taught 
to look on the battle of Navarino as an untoward event. I 
do not exactly remember the battle—I was not quite so pre- 
cocious as that; but I do remember when it was talked of asa 
thing to be proud of. I have a very dim notion that there 
was already a feeling afloat the other way; but the fight of 
Navarino always came to my childish ears as something hon- 
orable. And I was most likely further impressed by seeing 
a panorama of the battle which was carried about the coun- 
try. From that day to this I have never forgotten the last 
blow that my country struck for righteousness. 
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TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, SPORT 





The Transformed Paris....Frangois Coppée....Harper’s Weekly 

The true Parisian loves his native town, and this affection 
with him is no mere abstract or intellectual sentiment. No; 
he loves his Paris, by instinct, with his whole heart as the 
Breton loves his heaths, the Burgundian his vine-clad hills, 
the Norman his deep pastures, the Provengal his olive groves, 
and the men of Bearn their green sunlit mountains. It may 
seem strange that crowded, noisy streets are as much loved 
as quiet landscapes, and that the soul can be touched by the 
outlines of a group of houses as well as by those of a clump 
of trees; that arid pavements may be loved as are flowery 
meadows—but it really isso. To a Parisian in exile the sharp 
cry of a marchand de robinets or seller of taps produces as 
melancholy a feeling as does the sound of the Ranz des Vaches. 
And why not? We pour out our love and tenderness on what 
is familiar to us. Here we have one who cannot walk along 
that humble bit of pavement without tears filling his eyes, 
for it was there he trotted along clinging to his mother’s 
dress when he was quite a little fellow. The first love of 
another lived near that tobacco shop, and he can never see 
its sign without a quickened beating of the heart. Another 
says, “ Here comes the old chestnut-seller,” as Jean Jacques 
exclaimed, “Here are periwinkles in flower!” And I who 
am talking to you—laugh if you will—when I smell the pecu- 
liar odor of damp earth produced by the fall of water from 
a water-cart, live once more certain hours of my youth, and 
those hours are so sweet and so sad that I quite forget where 
Iam. This kind of thing is the source of a number of small 
vexations to the Parisian such as are unknown to those for- 
tunate enough to be born in the country, and there have laid 
up in the bright days of early youth a store of memories 
which can always be happily recalled even after the first gray 
hairs have appeared. For nature is unchangeable, or nearly 
so. Time may pass away, but those water-lilies near the 
side of the river will flower again next June; the warbler, 
which makes its nest in that little wood by the side of the 
road, sings the same song as the warblers of other days; that 
forest of lofty oaks and beeches will, no doubt, be where it 
is thirty years hence. The man of country birth is pretty 
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sure to find in their old places the scenes of his youth, 
scarcely changed from what they were when he left them, 
and ready to awake in him the emotions of days long gone 
by. And it is much the same with villages and small towns; 
for summer after summer the same house-leeks and wild pop- 
pies will wave in the wind on the top of the old wall, and for 
century after century the same old Gothic inn will look down 
from the same old corner. In great capitals, on the other 
hand, everything is being constantly changed. In two lines 
of profound melancholy Baudelaire has expressed this: 
‘*Old Paris is no more. The form of a town 
Changes quicker, alas ! than the heart of a mortal.” 

At the Luxembourg, on the site of the flowering cytherean 
avenues of the old horticultural gardens, where were seen the 
last of the grisettes, you will now find an English park, very 
correct, very dull, given over to mammas and nurses with 
their charges. In the city the tramways pass over the side 
of the old alleys of medizval times, the hoofs of the horses 
drawing the cars echoing with a dull, leaden sound. I am 
not yet an old man, but I can remember kitchen-gardens and 
cucumber frames a hundred metres from the Montparnasse 
railway, and alongside of the scaffolding of the unfinished 
Louvre, where the pompous monument ot Gambetta now 
seems to hurl defiance at the little triumphal arch of Marengo. 
I have seen tumble-down shanties in which, among other 
horrors, were sold stuffed crocodiles, which may have be- 
longed to the usurers of the time of Moliére. No doubt the 
Halles Centrales (central markets) of Paris are one of the 
wonders of modern Paris, but among the ant-like crowd be- 
neath the vast domes of glass and iron I can remember see- 
ing the old squat square pillars near to which Moliére played. 
Where are the saddle-backed bridges, and the primitive om- 
nibuses called Airondelles (swallows), or the tricycles, the 
old-fashioned cafés with palm-shaped stove-pipes, where the 
only place to smoke was the tap-room, and where the small, 
cheap cakes called éhaudés were served as a matter of course 
with the beer? All this now seems as old as the Pyrenees, 
and is as completely forgotten as the oaths and protestations 
of politicians. What is left of the Paris prior to the time of 
Haussmann, which was, it must be confessed, somewhat dirty 
and unsavory, but in which, at every turn, one came upon 
some picturesque bit, some unexpected corner with some- 
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thing bright and homelike about it? I have nothing to say 
against those who have transformed it. They have but 
obeyed a mysterious law and carried out the decrees of fate. 
Progress could not do with the narrow, irregular streets of 
ancient France, with the upper stories of the houses with 
projecting cranes and pulleys overhanging the low, dark 
shops. The effects of chiaro-oscuro on moonlight nights 
were charming, but they were detestable to those who dread 
epidemics. Lovers of the picturesque have had to make 
way for hygienic science. Modern progress brooked no de- 
lay, and took the shortest cut to success, demolishing every- 
thing to make way for its straight rows of boulevards lined 
with barracks as wide as rivers and as unpleasant as rain. 
The effect is supposed to be superb. But must I confess 
that I am just a little doubtful about this famous progress, 
the sound of which, when I hear the word used by commer- 
cial travellers, reminds me of gargling. It looks well, too, 
when painted on the signs of provincial cafés, but I really 
do not know that a single person is less miserable for ail this 
boasted progress. The worst of all misery—moral misery— 
does not seem to be in the very smallest degree diminished. 
But I am only an old fogy, and it is the general conviction 
that steam and gas develop virtue, and that the telephone 
promotes peace of mind. Hold thy peace, old fellow! Art 
thou really longing for the return of stage coaches, and tal- 
low-dips that want snuffing every quarter of an hour? Ad- 
mire the Eiffel Tower! It is three hundred metres high—just 
eight thousand five hundred and thirty-nine less than the 
highest peak of the Himalayas; and I am told that it has 
excited the envy of the Yankees, who mean to erect one twice 
as high! Next year we are promised an aerial railway which 
will pass over the towers of Notre Dame, and Paris will 
be as nearly as possible like Chicago. Will it not be de- 
lightful? So be it. I bow my head. I find fault with 
nothing. It is not my fault that I was born in old Paris 
and that I feel a little of an exile in the new Paris, which is 
being made as American as possible. 


The Trotter....Interviewing Leland Stanford....N. Y. Advertiser 
“ How fast do I think the trotter will yet go? I can’t say 
for certain. I have no convictions on that point; but I 
think it will be very close to two minutes. A horse may yet 
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trot a mile in two minutes. There has been such a wonder- 
ful improvement in trotting in recent years, not only in the 
tracks, sulkies, shoeing, and all the appliances, but in the 
horses themselves—in the breeding—that the developments 
of the future must tend to improvement and progress. The 
trotting horse is a selected animal, and the selection has 
grown choicer and choicer, constantly raising the character 
and standard. The improvement shown in individuals is 
due to the fact that we have bred the best to the best, and 
like breeds alike; consequently the progeny of a fine sire 
and dam is likely to inherit their qualities, and often in an 
intensified degree. The first requisite of a trotter is the 
head. He may have wonderful speed, be of the finest breed- 
ing, and all that, but without good sense he is at a great dis- 
advantage in arace. A horse doesn’t trot with his head, to 
be sure, but the head helps to win the race. The run is the 
fastest gait a horse has, of course, and when a trotter ina 
race is urged to extend himself to the utmost he is most nat- 
urally inclined to break into a run; and it’s only the horse 
with the cool, clear head, the intelligent horse, that will go 
on and on at the steady, unbroken trot. From what I know 
of the history of the trotting horse—and I won’t pretend to 
say that my researches have been exhaustive—it is my opin- 
ion that he traces back to the thoroughbred, and not. the 
trotter. The infusion of the thoroughbred blood increases 
the speed. There have been thoroughbreds that, if they had 
possessed the head, could have been trained to trot, and 
would have made records. The entire conformation of the 
thoroughbred is conducive to great speed, and speed is what 
we are after in the trotter; so to as nearly as possible ap- 
proach the conformation of the thoroughbred and still retain 
the level head of the trotter, is the aim of the breeder on 
these lines now. Of course, in crossing with the thorough- 
bred, the best breeding in the mare is looked for—pure descent, 
a good disposition, and high speed. We cross directly with 
the thoroughbred, not with the half-bred. As far as training 
is concerned, I don’t believe in working a horse at high 
speed a long distance. I believe that if a horse is gotten 
into condition, he need not be worked at a high rate of speed 
for more than a quarter in order to trot a mile. A horse 
can be gotten ready for a four-mile heat race without being 
asked to go farther than a quarter. My horses are never 
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worked more than a quarter or three-eighths, except in one 
or two trials, trotting well in hand, to teach them that they 
are expected to goon. No; I don’t think the straight or 
the kite-shaped track will have much effect in reducing the 
record. A great many horses go just as well on the old 
elliptical track, if it is well thrown up on the outside. The 
success of racing depends on public patronage. The public 
want to see a race from beginning to end when they pay their 
money to see it, and this they can’t do if it is run ona straight 
or a kite-shaped track. For that reason I think the old-fash- 
ioned track will continue as the popular track.” 


Brother to the Sea.... Julian Ralph....Harper’s Magazine 

Lake Superior is almost everywhere noble, grand, impres- 
sive, majestic. Its surroundings are, for the most part, far 
more suggestive of what one fancies the ocean should be than 
are those of the oceans themselves. Old Crowfoot, with his 
marvellous faculty for aptly nicknaming whatever new thing 
he saw, was never happier than when he tried to express in a 
phrase the impression Superior made upon his mind. The 
Canadian officials were bringing him on a sight-seeing tour 
to Montreal from the Blackfoot territory on the plains, where 
he ruled the wildest Indians of Canada; and when he saw 
the greatest of all lakes, and saw it again and then again, 
until he comprehended its majesty, he said, “It is the Brother 
to the Sea.” It is the largest lake in the world, and the 
largest body of fresh water. It is 380 miles in length and 
160 miles across in its widest part. Its watery area of 32,000 
square miles proves it to be the size of the State of Indiana, 
or four times as big as Massachusetts. It is about 600 feet 
above the sea-level; but the government charts show that in 
its deepest part the water has a depth of 231 fathoms, or 
1,386 feet, so that there, at least, the lake is more than 700 
feet below the surface of the sea as well as 600 feet above it. 
North of Keweenaw Point, on the south side, there is a depth 
of 1,008 feet, and great depths, above 500 feet, are scattered 
all about the lake. Its shore line is 1,500 miles in length. 
One very dignified English authority terms Lake Superior 
“the head of and chief reservoir for the most magnificent 
system of inland navigation in the world,” a system which, 
if taken to embrace the water route from the source of the 
St. Louis, emptying into the head of the lake, to the mouth 
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of the St. Lawrence, is 2,100 miles in length. Curiously 
enough, the same plateau in Minnesota wherein the St. Louis 
has its beginning is also the starting-point of the Mississippi 
and the Red River of the North. But Lake Superior owes 
little to the St. Louis. It receives the waters of 200 rivers, 
and drains a territory of 53,000 square miles exclusive of its 
ownarea. ‘The lake is practically the property of the United 
States. The Canadians own the beautiful north shore, but 
very little of the lake itself. The main body of the traffic 
on the lake is ours by a right that cannot be questioned, for 
it proceeds from our vastly greater population, and from our 
possession of the coal supply of the continent, which gives to 
American vessels the cargoes with which to return westward 
after having floated grain and ore eastward. Lake Superior 
is a capricious monster, demanding skilled seamanship and 
the use of powerful and stanch boats, the majority of whieh 
are comparable with the vessels in our Atlantic coasting 
trade. The lake is a veritable womb of storms. They de- 
velop quickly there, and even more speedily the water takes 
on a furious character. It is always cold, and the atmosphere 
above and far around it is kept cool all summer. I have 
been told, but cannot verify the statement, that the tempera- 
ture of the water in the open lake never rises above 46° Fah- 
renheit. Asarule, the men who sail upon it cannot swim. 
The lake offers no inducement to learn the art, and, alas! 
those who are expert swimmers could not keep alive for any 
great length of time in the icy water. When I was making 
inquiries upon this point, I found, as one almost always does, 
some who disputed what the majority agreed upon. I even 
found an old gentleman, a professional man of beyond sev- 
enty years of age, who said that for several years he had 
visited the lake each summer time, and that he had made it 
a practice to bathe in its waters nearly every day. It was 
chilly, he admitted, and he did not stay in very long. But 
many sailors, among them some ship and steamship captains, 
confirmed my belief that few Lake Superior seamen have 
learned to swim, and that the coldness of the water quickly 
numbs those who fall into it. I asked one captain how ‘tong 
he supposed a man might battle for life, or cling to a spar in 
the lake. He answered, very sensibly, it seemed to me, that 
some men could endure the cold longer than others, and that, 
the more flesh and fat a man possessed, the longer he could 
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keep alive. “But,” he added, “the only man I ever saw fall 
overboard, went down like a shot before we could get to him. 
I always supposed he took a cramp.” The bodies of the 
drowned are said not to rise to the surface. They are re- 
frigerated, and the decomposition which causes the ascent of 
human bodies in other waters does not take place. If one 
interesting contribution to my notes is true, and there be 
depths to which fishes do not descend, it is possible that many 
a hapless sailor-man and voyager lies as he died, a century 
back perhaps, and will ever thus remain, lifelike and natural, 
under the darkening veil of those emerald depths. 


Modern Football in England....The London Queen 

Considering the incalculable amount of good wrought, both 
directly and indirectly, by the playing of football, it would 
be a great misfortune were the game ever to get into such 
bad repute as to call for state intervention, as in times long 
since past. That it has yet come within measurable distance 
of such a grievous condition of things we do not for one mo- 
ment suggest, and that it will at any time do so we should be 
sorry to think possible. But we regret to say that ruffianism 
and unsportsmanlike play are greatly on the increase, and, 
unless checked by vigorous methods, we may find that it will 
be necessary for magistrates, instead of football associations 
and unions, to deal with assaults arising out of what should 
be an innocent and healthful pastime. We have had it pointed 
out to us that an action at law will lie against a person who 
is guilty of wilful violence on the football fieid; and if strin- 
gent rules and a free interpretation thereof be not sufficient 
to check the growing evil, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that a legal remedy may eventually be resorted to. It may be 
thought that referees and umpires ought to be able to deal 
with all breaches of rules; but we are sorry to say that many 
of these officials, either with the fear of giving offence and 
so losing their honorarium, or with the natural dislike to being 
mobbed and maltreated at the close of a match, do not fully 
exercise the powers that are vested in them. When once the 
unscrupulous player discovers this reticence on the part of 
the referee—for it is this official who nowadays has to decide 
nearly everything—he will pursue his malpractices to the 
fullest extent. “ Mobbing the referee” is a matter for which 
clubs cannot be held wholly answerable, and it is subject for 
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gratification that in the majority of cases the players of the 
side against which the decision found fault with has been 
given, invariably lend the insulted official their protection. If 
it were always possible to punish the offenders, as in the case 
of the mobbing of Mr. G. Rowland Hill some few weeks 
since, we should probably soon see the evil stamped out; but 
this plan is not, perhaps, in every case practicable, though 
the endeavor to make it so was evidently in the minds of the 
Football Association when they framed the following: “ Spec- 
tators and players are requested to assist in keeping order at 
all matches on this ground, and to prevent any demonstration 
of feeling against the referee, visiting team, or player. A 
breach of any of the above may cause the ground to be closed 
for football purposes for a period, thus causing great disap- 
pointment to all well-wishers of the game, and bringing dis- 
grace and a great monetary loss to the club.” Another course 
open is for the friends of the official assaulted to make an 
example of the first man who molests him, by giving the 
blackguardly individual into custody, and losing little time 
in order to appear before the magistrate and support the 
charge. A week or two of imprisonment would teach these 
“sportsmen” a wholesome lesson. 


Young and Old....An Old Favorite by Charles Kingsley 
When all the world is young, lad, 
When all the trees are green; 
And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 
Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And around the world away. 
Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 

And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down; 

Creep home and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among; 

God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young. 
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FADS AND FANCIES 





The Emancipated American Girl.... London Hawk 

An American lady, writing of the young American woman 
of to-day, says: “ The poor men have their hands full in try- 
ing to manage the woman of to-day. She is something very 
different from the woman of yesterday. The woman of to- 
day is aggressive, self-reliant, self-assertive; she snaps her 
pretty fingers at conventionalities; in spite of St. Paul’s pro- 
hibition she speaks out in public places; she has ideas on 
everything; she refuses to wear a Quaker bonnet and take a 
back seat. She makes her gowns gored at the hips to show 
her figure; she cuts her ball dresses V-shaped, with a deep 
-V; she comes alone, goes alone, and carries a ticket for the 
Sioux Falls in her pocketbook, all ready for a break for the 
Land of Divorces or land of the Dacotahs, in case her hus- 
band doesn’t mind his P’s and Q’s. The woman of to-day 
is what is tritely known as a “hummer,” no matter in what 
réle she appears—wife, mother, mother-in-law, sweetheart, 
or society girl. She has a “despise” for the average man; 
he is only good enough to pay for her enjoyments, to take 
her to the theatre and then to supper. She is mercenary to 
a frightful degree. The man who has passed through her 
hands is squeezed as dry as if he had passed between the 
roliers of a patent clothes-wringer. The woman of to-day 
has no soul. She sits bolt upright at the theatre with dry 
eyes, while the men are whimpering around her. If a man 
so far forgets himself as to cry out in impassionate tones, 
‘My darling, I love you!’ she replies, coldly, ‘Please, Mr. 
Callowcad, don’t indulge in any vulgar sentiment; it is not 
tolerated in our set.’ But Mr. Callowcad was not to be sup- 
pressed, and, being the accepted suitor of the young lady, 
he actually attempted to snatch a kiss one evening, where- 
upon this damsel of to-day drew back in disgust: ‘Fie! Mr. 
Callowcad,’ she ejaculated, ‘am I a barmaid that you should 
insist upon kissing me?’ The young girl of to-day neither 
plays the piano, sings, nor embroiders altar-cloths. She de- 
spises so-called accomplishments, and she does not care a rap 
for a young man of brains. What she does insist upon in a 
man is figure, style, carriage—above all, good legs. He must 
have good legs, so that he will look well when he plays water 
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polo and takes part in athletics. The girl of to-day does not 
say ‘limbs,’ but plain ‘legs.’ Fifty years ago women were 
eternally prating about men’s heads. A man must have a 
fine head. But to-day all is changed. He may be pencil- 
headed, and have the hands of a smith, provided his legs are 
straight, strong, and shapely. A careful up-town mother 
assures me that shortly after the Yale-Princeton football 
match her parlors were overrun by young men of the most 
extraordinary type. They looked like prize-fighters in dress 
coats, with short, thick necks, and great, broad shoulders. 
One in particular attracted her attention—a young Hercules, 
whose knotted muscles were ill-hidden beneath the snug- 
fitting broadcloth of his evening suit. He was rude, almost 
boisterous, in manner, and took liberties with the young ladies 
and the Queen’s English. ‘Good gracious, girls!’ exclaimed | 
this careful mother, ‘whois that vulgarian?’ ‘ Why, mamma, 
what a speech! That is Jack Higgary, the football slugger. 
Isn’t he divine ? A perfect classic! Look at his legs, mamma.’ ” 


The Serpentine Dance....The New York Press 

By dropping a black India-rubber doll into cream that is 
undergoing the process of whipping, some adequate idea of 
Loie Fuller’s dance can be obtained. The spectacle inau- 
gurated by this young woman has been called a Nautch dance. 
But it is no more a Nautch dance than the wriggle of Car- 
mencita is a Spanish dance. As a matter of fact, there is 
very little dance about it. Loie Fuller is a plump little per- 
son, and most remarkably spry in her movements. She oc- 
casionally shakes her hips, after the manner of Valti, and at 
times she kicks up her toes in an abandon remotely resem- 
bling the Paris cancan. But Miss Fuller’s dancing is done prin- 
cipally by her arms. The deft management of her drapery 
is the chief object for which we pay money to see a farce- 
comedy that we have already witnessed. Miss Fuller comes 
on during the last act of A Trip to Chinatown. Prior to 
her appearance, the stage and auditorium are suddenly dark- 
ened. From the distant wings a fluttering gray thing, like a 
huge moth, creeps into the gloom. Instantly a flood of cal- 
cium light is concentrated on a single spot on the stage and 
the moth flies into it. At first, blinded by the glare, we are 
startled by the spectacle. But presently the impudent nose 
and saucy eyes and Psyche knot of Loie Fuller peep out of 
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such a mass of silken stuffs as is not often see. outside of a 
dress-goods shop. Having thus shown us that there is no 
cause for alarm, Miss Fuller gives herself a shake and disap- 
pears. The lime-light is there and the drapery is there, but 
the face and body of the dancer have vanished. At occa- 
sional periods during her swirls around the stage we have 
suspicions of her audacious nose, a flying tress in the Pscyhe 
knot escapes and floats in the seething vortex of white silk, 
like a buoy set to mark where something has gone down, and 
now and then we see her eyes glistening through the sheeny 
drapery. There are evidences, too, at infrequent intervals, 
of shapely legs incased in black tights, and by close watch- 
ing one may fancy that he observes glimpses of the dancer’s 
arms waving in rhythmic convolutions over the place where 
her head ought to be. But these transitory evidences of hu- 
manity beneath the drapery are illusive. Another moment a 
quicker flutter and nothing is visible save an undulation of 
silken waves that swirl and writhe and toss foamily in the 
light, like a geyser. Having thus played hide and seek with 
our optics, the dancer becomes kind, and displays with gener- 
osity what before had been hidden. By darting in front of 
the light, it gleams boldly through the diaphanous drapery 
with a revelation of the plump little woman’s contour that is 
somewhat embarrassing to every person in the auditorium 
except the hardened. In her former phase Miss Fuller 
looks like a cork tossed on the tide. In the latter she re- 
sembles the scantily clad creatures whom Mr. Vedder draws 
in his pictures. But in all phases and at all moments Loie 
Fuller is worth double the money charged for admission. 


Chic....Ex-Diplomat....New York Tribune 

There is no word in the whole -of the French language 
which has been subjected to so much misconstruction both at 
home and abroad as the word chic. Its use is by no means 
confined to the French, for it is current at Berlin and Vienna. 
I find it in your Webster’s Dictionary, and it has even been 
adopted by our imitative and frivolous Japanese friends. 
Nowhere abroad, however, does its true meaning appear to 
be understood. Webster tells us that it stands for “good 
form” and “style,” which, with all due reverence to so emi- 
nent an authority, is altogether wrong. At Vienna and Berlin 
it serves to describe articles of raiment that savor rather of 
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the grand couturiers at Paris than of the native modistes, 
while in London it is not only used in the same sense, but also 
as a synonym for the terms “smart” and “swagger.” What 
chic really means is neither “style,” “form,” nor “fashion,” 
so called, but originality combined with correct taste and a 
complete absence of affectation. The use of the word is by 
no means confined to dress or appearance. ‘Thus, when the 
French became aware of the circumstances in connection with 
Marshal MacMahon’s resignation of the presidency in 1879, 
both friend and foe were unanimous in declaring that the 
gallant old soldier had acted with an immense amount of 
chic. It was very chic, in their opinion, for him to have pre- 
ferred to resign the chief magistracy of the republic, with 
all its advantages, rather than to affix his signature to a 
measure passed by the legislature which injuriously affected 
the welfare and the status of his old comrades on the list of 
generals. It was very chic, too, for him to have spent so 
much of his private fortune in maintaining the dignity of his 
office as president of the French republic that after his resig- 
nation he was forced to sell half of his handsome town house 
and a considerable portion of his property in the provinces in 
order to restore the equilibrium of his finances. Both things 
were done without a word, without a murmur, modestly, 
naturally, and without any trace of affectation. And if the 
gallant and honest old soldier, now over eighty years of age, 
is to-day in somewhat straitened circumstances, he at least 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he has furnished his 
countrymen with a very true and attractive illustration of the 
real meaning of the word chic. Rare and exceptional gal- 
lantry in war may also be described as chic. When, for in- 
stance, during the civil war of 1871 in France, General the 
Marquis de Gallifet, accompanied only by an aide-de-camp, 
rode alone into the midst of a brigade of Communist infantry, 
and coolly asked them to surrender, the object of his thus 
parleying with them being to divert their attention and to 
allow time for his own two squadrons of cavalry to effect 
their escape from a critical position, he acted with a great 
deal of chic. Equally chic, however, was the conduct of the 
Communist commanders when, after his ruse had been dis- 
covered, their men were about to bind and maltreat the mar- 
quis, who was renowned for the severity and the relentless- 
ness with which he carried on the work of suppressing the 
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Communist rebellion. “Stay, my friends,” shouted the leader 
of the insurrectionary brigade. “We are all of us French- 
men, and no one entitled to that designation can forget the 
glorious cavalry charge at Reichshofen. Present arms, my 
friends, present arms, to the general who led that heroic 
charge.” In a minute the entire scene had changed, and the 
insurgents, who, but a minute before, had been ready to sub- 
ject Gallifet to every species of indignity, and even to rend 
him to pieces, now opened their ranks to allow him to ride 
forth, presenting arms to him and cheering him to the echo 
with patriotic enthusiasm. One of the best living illustra- 
tions of the word chic is Princess Metternich. She is chic to 
the tips of her fingers, both in thought, speech, dress, man- 
ner, conduct, and appearance. She is chic because she is so 
original, so unaffected, and yet tasteful in everything she does. 
Those who endeavor with varying success to imitate her are 
not chic. Indeed, no persons who follow a fashion, or who 
seek to shape their ways in accordance with those of any 
particular example or model, can lay claim to that qualifica- 
tion. In order to possess chic, it is necessary to have a well- 
defined character of one’s own, with qualities, aye, and de- 
fects as well, that are peculiarly one’s own. 


Man's Moral Attitude to Woman....Esperanza....Liverpool Mercury 

An eminent historian, now a dignitary of the Church of 
England, was once asked by the writer, “ What is the moral 
attitude of men toward women?” After a few moments’ 
consideration, with a humorous twinkle of his eye, came the 
unexpected reply, “They have none!” At first sight this 
reply seems to convey no information whatever, but looked 
into carefully it contains a great deal. Like the adage, 
“ All’s fair in love and in war,” it implies much while ex- 
pressing little. That little word “all” in the old proverb, 
while defining nothing in particular, yet conveys the general 
impression that in dealing with affaires de ceur, a certain 
finesse, strategy, and even cruelty are permissible—nay, al- 
most commendable—that would be quite inadmissible in the 
ordinary dealings of men with men. And mark, thisis not a 
woman’s proverb, but a man’s, and it is the making of love 
to women that is meant to come under that “all.” Nothing 
could better evince the natural tendency of the masculine 
moral attitude toward woman. “They have none!” z¢., 
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they have no really definite standard by which they regulate 
their conduct toward women, such as they have in their deal- 
ings with their fellowmen. A lie told to a woman is hardly 
a moral offence. A promise made to a woman is only op- 
tionally binding. A blow inflicted on your wife is hardly an 
assault—killing her is hardly like murdering a man. The 
moment a man finds or feels that there is “a woman in the 
case”’ his moral sense of fairness and justice seems to desert 
him. If she be young and fair, he places her on a pedestal 
and worships her, for a time, like a goddess, and does all 
her behest, be it right or wrong. After a while he wearies 
of his worship, and rudely shakes the frail pedestal of his 
goddess. Down comes his idol—all the worse for being up 
—and falls to pieces before his eyes. Then the quondam 
worshipper scornfully exclaims, “ Why didn’t she live up to 
my ideal? She’s only a woman, after all.” Thenceforward 
his moral pendulum swings to the opposite side, and the 
fallen idol in future gets less instead of more than justice— 
she is “only a woman.” In discussing the marriage laws a 
short time ago with an observant journalist, he remarked, 
“Tf there were any facility of divorce there would soon be 
numbers of women over forty years of age drifting about 
society without moorings.” A leading writer recently ad- 
vanced a similar opinion, instancing Cicero’s divorce of the 
faithful Terentia as an example to show that even the wisest 
of men would be likely so totreat women. This is the opin- 
ion of men asto one phase of their moral attitude toward 
women; and the men who advanced that opinion were neither 
priests nor pessimists, but keen-sighted observers of the 
every-day lives of men and women. That is to say, these 
gentlemen were of opinion that if the stern hand of the law 
were the least relaxed, no sense of honor or justice would 
bind men to women after the outward sensual attraction was 
gone or diminished. Common parentage might influence 
some men, habit and affection others; but, doubtless, these 
journalistic gentlemen were correct in believing honor and jus- 
tice seldom enter into the account in connection with a woman. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: EVERYDAY LIFE 





Her Absorbing Interest 

In a recent letter to the Washington Star the following in- 
cident is related of a playwright dictating one of his ambitious 
efforts to a pretty typewriter: 

“If you speak during that period,” the author began, “I 
will——_”” 

“A period after ‘that’ ?” the typewriter interrupted. 

““No, no—the word ‘period.’ I will kill you.” 

“T always get so interested. Is this a comedy?” 

“Yes. ‘Maud, spare me—spare me ad 

“You must not call me Maud.” 

“No, no; the character speaks. Maud is the girl in the 
play, you know. Where wasI?” 

“You were at ‘spare me.’ ” 

“ Goes down on his knees in brackets.” 

“On his knees ?” 

“T am writing this comedy, miss. Knees, in brackets.” 

“Yes. What's he got his knees in bracketsfor? Broken, 

suppose.” 

“What are you doing? Let me see. No, no, no. Put 


‘ that sentence in brackets. Enter servant. Servant—Never 


” 


have I seen nothing like that be—— 
“ Anything, of course.” 
“T am writing this piece.” 
“That’s bad grammar, you know.” 
“YVes,I know. Put down just what I say. Maud, look at—” 
“Sir! Oh, I forgot. Yes. Look at——” 
“Tn brackets, George looks at servant and shakes——’ 
“ Period ?” 
“No. And shakes his head bs 
“Who shakes his head—George or the servant ?” 
“ George—I said George.” 
“Oh! He shakes the servant’s head, doesn’t he?” 
Author dies. 


Only a Squaw and Her Babe....Dorothy Dayda....N. Y. Evening Post 

The first faint trace of daylight is appearing as the tired 
troopers, divested of heavy coat, canteen and cup, spurs and 
sling belt, creep upward through the snow and loose rocks to 
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the place assigned each group along the edge of the bluff 
that affords shelter from the wintry blast to the little Chey- 
enne village nestling in the bend of the frozen creek below. 

Save the soft crunching of the snow beneath the pressure 
of hands and knees, perfect stillness prevails, and in a few 
moments more the village will be so completely surrounded 
that escape will be impossible, and daylight will reveal the 
uselessness of resistance. Then a quick return to the agency 
must be made, for the thermometer registers twenty-seven 
below, and even the horses, left far down in the cajion, will 
soon perish for want of shelter. 

But the eighty-three miles’ ride in the stinging cold has 
benumbed the sense of touch, and a bit of glary ice brings a 
trooper and his carbine rattling down among the loose rocks, 
while the shrill, snapping bark of the Indian dogs awakens 
the sleepy guard, and, following this alarm, out from the 
teepees rush the red-skins. 

Believing that capture can mean naught else than death, 
the Indians take deadly aim with their Winchesters, then 
swiftly retreat to the only point left open by the troops, who, 
seeing their comrades falling, wait not for the word of com- 
mand, but send in a destructive fire just as the last of the 
band, a Cheyenne squaw with babe and child, join the retreat. 

A stray bullet shatters the mother’s right arm, and, but for 
the maiden’s quick movement, the babe would have fallen, 
Forging swiftly ahead, the child does not see the mother 
hurled unconscious to the ground by a bullet that crashes 
through her right thigh, and she has almost reached the rocks 
when a leaden messenger of death touches her heart, and, re- 
laxing all hold on the babe, the little maiden staggers and 
sinks forward in a heap on the snow. 

Daylight comes quickly, and the stillness that follows this 
deadly outburst is pierced only by the pitifu! cry of the babe 
stretched on the icy crust and helplessly appealing for the 
shelter and warmth of the mother’s breast. And then the 
form of that mother is seen to move forward, worming its 
way gradually from side to side, and slowly but surely, inch 
by inch, lessening the distance between self and babe. 

Fourteen minutes—an age—have passed, and she has 
crawled but half the distance, and now lies motionless, with 
her face toward the bluff. An inexpressible agony that finds 
vent only through her eyes is more than human sight can 
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stand, and dropping his field-glasses, a sergeant leaps down- 
ward to carry the babe to her side, and—is shot dead before 
a dozen steps are taken. 

The sun’s rays bring no warmth, and the piteous cry is 
growing fainter and fainter. But the mother is again sinking 
her one hand through the crust of the snow, and dragging 
her wounded form forward; and reaching the babe, with an 
almost superhuman effort she rolls over on her back, in the 
movement divesting herself of the blanket that forms her 
only outer garment, and, drawing the wee tot to her breast, 
tucks the blanket lovingly around the little body, and folding 
it in her arm, stills its murmur with a mother’stouch. Then 
she places the fingers of her broken, dangling arm caressingly 
on the cold cheek. of the little maiden. 

When the Indians, chilled and heartbroken, raise a flag of 
truce, the soldiers hurry to the mother’s side. But the baby’s 
lips are tightly frozen to the icy breast, and mother and babe 
and little sister have crossed the Last Range. 


The Little Old Woman On Two Sticks....R. H. Sherard....Pall Mall Gazette 

All those who have visited Paris will have noticed, sitting 
on a stool at the corner of the Boulevard des Capucines and 
the Place de l’Opéra, which is just opposite the Café de la 
Paix, a weather-beaten, headkerchiefed old lady offering key- 
rings for sale, and displaying, as if to whip up the sluggish 
altruism of passers-by, two wooden legs. For some days 
past her place has known her no more. By order of the 
prefect of police, Mme. Lienard shall no more sell key-rings 
nor display her legs at the corner of Opéra square. 

When she disappeared and did not return, the Paris boule- 
vard talked. It was the five-miuntes wonder at the amiable 
hour of absinthe. Was she dead, or had she retired to enjoy 
the income of the fabulous fortune which long has been at- 
tributed to her? 

I was more than curious, for I was her friend, and not un- 
often have stayed to have a “ crack” with her. On one 
occasion she was amiable enough to accept “une prune” at 
the polished zinc counter of the marchand-de-vin round the 
corner. While we were taking our prunes, she favored me 
with her history. It is a strange one. 

Marguerite Augustina Lienard was born in Paris sixty-nine 
years ago. Her legs were crushed at her birth, so that she 
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has been on stilts all her life. She was married at fifteen, 
her husband, a journeyman baker, doubtless seeing in her in- 
firmity a certain source of revenue. Asa matter of fact, she 
had begun seven years previously to turn this to account, 
for, as she said, “I made my début when I was eight years 
old, on March 17th, 1831. At first I sold flowers. I after- 
ward played the violin. I was earning about two thousand 
francs a year when I married.” 

Her union with the journeyman baker was blessed. Eigh- 
teen children, all healthily constituted, were born to the 
couple. Of these, all but three, two sons and a daughter, are 
dead. The daughter is married, and Mme. Lienard is a 
grandmother. Her husband was killed in the Commune, 
and it was her son who, engaged in remeving the corpses 
from the street, came upon the body of his sire. She had 
sat for twenty-two years in her place, coming in the morning 
and going at midnight, in the Batignolles omnibus. She is 
an observant woman, and a psychologist in rough. It was 
interesting to listen to her remarks on men and things. 

According to her statement, her place was worth about six 
shillings a day. Her best hour was between eleven and 
twelve, when she made about half the day’s earnings. 
Drunkards never showed themselves prone to largesse, and 
the bulk of her takings were from the superstitious. ‘“ There 
are a number of people who think it will give them good luck 
to give.” Also, “Some give from mere force of habit.” 

There is something of Silas Wegg in this strange old lady, 
though I doubt that she ever felt poetically inclined; there 
is too much cynicism in her. She has sucked in for sixty- 
nine years the scepticism of the boulevard, and it has leav- 
ened her mind. I fancy Schopenhauer would have enjoyed 
a chat with her, and I do wish he could have joined us over 
the prunes in brandy. 

I called on her a day or two ago to inquire as to the cause 
of her absence, and found her in bed in her room, at 7 Pas- 
sage Cardinet. The wooden legs lay on the chest of drawers. 
She looked very ill, and was most depressed. There had just 
been some unpleasantness between her and her landlord, to 
whom she pays £11 a year for her premises. He had called 
her a sluggard not to be out at work, and had said that un- 
less arrears of rent were forthcoming she should go out into 
the street, wooden legs or no wooden legs. Though equipped 
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with a boulevard vocabulary acquired in nearly three-quarters 
of a century, the usually independent old lady had bowed 
her head. She had tears in her eyes when I spoke to her. 

She told me why she had been ordered to leave her place, 
but implored me not to print it, lest all chance of revision of 
a sentence which condemns her to starvation be blasted. 

But the facts that her husband was killed in the Commune, 
that she herself usually read the /ntransigeant, and that per- 
haps too often her cynicism and disrespect of the powerful 
of this world bubbled out of her mouth, possibly in the hear- 
ing of the agents, sufficiently indicate why the heavy hand 
of the prefecture has been laid on her shoulder, and after 
twenty-two years the “ Move on!” which to every bohemian 
of us comes soon or late, has been spoken. 

The approach of destitution seems to distress her less than 
the sudden cessation of a year-long habit. “I feel quite 
lost and homeless.” Then she talked of “her clients,” not 
without tenderness; and it impressed itself on me again that 
your pessimism and mine are but thin veneers, and the desire 
for sympathy engenders a desire to bestow such on others. 

It was a sad sight—the poor room, the withered wretched- 
ness in the shabby bed, the uncanny implements on the rick- 
ety chest of drawers. It was a sad thought that the reason 
of those tears and these plaints was that she who uttered 
them had been forbidden to ply what is the saddest trade 
that any day brings forth; and what made it most sad was 
the grotesqueness of it all. One would have liked to have 
been able to make haste to laugh, so as to avoid weeping. 


He Did Not Press the Matter....The Chicago Mail 

The prosperous-looking business man was plainly angry 
when he walked into the office and asked: 

“Ts there a man named Singlewood here ?” 

The pale, solemn-looking young man sitting at a desk in 
one corner of the room looked up and replied: 

““My name is Singlewood.” 

“A. J. Singlewood?” asked the business man, striding 
over toward him. 

“ Alfred J. Singlewood,” returned the young man. 

“Your wife has a baby,” exclaimed the business man. 

“Why, yes, thank you—a boy.” ‘The young man fairly 
beamed as he started to get up from his chair. 


~ 
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“Never mind the sex,” returned the business man, sharply. 
“Your wife has a baby and you have a lot of fool friends.” 

“Well, frankly, the boys have rather overdone the thing in 
an endeavor to be funny. They’ve sent me rattles and bot- 
tles and all that sort of thing.” 

“ And they’ve sent you despatches, ‘collect’ ?” 

“Two or three,” replied the young man, pleasantly; “ but 
after opening the first one I didn’t accept any others. I 
couldn’t afford to, you know. I told the telegraph boys they 
must be for some other A. J. Singlewood.” 

“ Of course, of course,” exclaimed the business man. “ And 
there’s only one other A. J. Singlewood in the directory.” 

“T know it,” returned the young man. “He's a contrac- 
tor over in the Skyscraper Building. That’s what I told the 
telegraph and messenger boys.” 

“You told ’em! That’s what you The business 
man almost burst a blood-vessel, but finally calmed himself 
by a great effort and went on: “ Young man, that contractor 
does a large amount of business by telegraph, and he can’t 
afford to refuse any despatches. The ones that were not re- 
ferred to him by you, young man, were deliverd to him in the 
first place, and he has paid out $4.25 for such rot as this,” 

He displayed a despatch which read, “ Trust the father is 
doing well.” 

Then warming up to his subject again he said: 

“That contractor, young man, is a respectable bachelor, 
and it hurts him to be asked by wire if it’s a boy or a girl. 
And it roils him to pay half a dollar for some blamed fool’s 
advice on how to bring up a child. Suggestions that he call 
him Josephus tend to ruin his standing in the community; and 
the hope, expressed by telegraph, that he may have many 
happy returns of the day makes the men in the office snicker 
and lessens his dignity. Young man, you’ll pay me, A. J. 
Singlewood, $4.25 for those despatches, take back the rubber 
dolls that I have received, and admit in writing that the baby 
is yours, or I’ll go to Jaw about it. Understand! I'll sue 
you for the $4.25.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” said the young man, apologetically, 
“TI want to do what’s right, but my salary isn’t very large 
and I can’t afford to pay for the despatches and also the ex- 
pense of the baby. Now, if you r 

But the contractor had gone. 
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SOCIETY VERSE 





In the Sick-Room..,.Puck 
Among the pillows, propped in sweet repose, 
She feels the heavy time slip slow away; 
She’s weary of the blushing crimson rose 
‘That seems no longer gay. 


She does not hear the bird of melody 
That sweetly sings within a gold case shut; 
And several brand new novels round her lie, 
Unopened and uncut. 


But now a smile flits o’er her features free: 

All suddenly, her dream’s with pleasure filled; 
Her soft brown eyes dilate excitedly— 

She’s with rare rapture thrilled. 


She sees above the morning paper bowed 
The nurse; and then the convalescent pale 
Asks her if she will kindly read aloud 
The latest bargain sale. 


Saint and Sinner....Tom Masson....Life 
Half hidden in the pew, she sits. 
A truant sunbeam softly flits 
Across her modest, saint-like face, 
As if the angels thought to trace 
Upon those features that they love 
An Easter blessing from above. 
Demure, with modest eyes downcast, 
My angel sits. Ah, I would fast 
For forty days for just one look 
From those sweet eyes bent on the book; 
And if she’d give me three or four, 
I’d be content to eat no more. 


HER THOUGHTS, 


Those horrid aisles (that dress zs brown) , 
I wish those people would sit down. 
Now, where could she have got that fan? 
Oh, I suppose some silly man. 
Dear, dear, that choir boy has a cold. 

- How that man stares! He’s really bold. 
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My bonnet! Can it have a crook? 

I wish I’d taken one more look. 

Umph! who gs that with the Pratts ? 

What sights they are in those new hats! 
There’s Percy—won’t he be enraged 

When Clara tells him she’s engaged ? 

My! what a fright Bess is in blue! 

It cost her ninety dollars, too. 

Well, I paid eighty (what a muss! 

But then pa a/ways makes a fuss). 

Oh, my! there’s Smithy—such a face! 
(Those horrid psalms! I’ve lost my place.) 
I hope his sermon won’t be long; 

The poor, dear fellow isn’t strong. 

Why, there is Fred! Dear me, what next? 
I hope I won’t forget the text. 


A Bothersome Business....M. N. B The Boston Globe 
Oh, this being in love is a bothersome business; 
It just keeps one in torment from morning till night. 
Though I quarrel with Jack every minute I’m with him, 
I’m wretched whenever he’s out of my sight. 


His name, though prosaic, it has but to be mentioned 
And my heart gives a jump and—lI’d perish before 

I would own up to him—it stands still while I listen 
For his step on the walk or his ring at the door. 


I can settle to nothing—to reading nor sewing— 
Just for thinking of Jack. I don’t flirt any more— 
Not because it is wrong, but because the plain truth is 
What once was a pastime is now but a bore. 
For the rest of mankind, though they all were Apollos, 
I’ve no eyes and no ears, for, alas and alack! 
When a woman’s in love the whole universe centres 
In some commonplace fellow like honest old Jack. 


For it’s fact—and I know it—that Jack is no hero; 
He’s about as unlike all the knights of romance 
That I’ve read of or dreamed of as any man going. 
How ’twas that he came my girl’s soul to entrance 
I can’t tell; I suppose, though, that shy rascal Cupid 
Just for spite pulls the wool over each woman’s eyes 
At least once in her life, and an ev’ry-day mortal 
Looks to her—for a while—like a god in disguise. 


. 
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The last man in the world to set up for an idol, 
You’d say, was my Jack. How it all came about 
Is a marvel to me, who at love and at lovers 
Have so long found it easy to fleet and to flout. 
I pretend to be cold, and I’m high and I’m mighty 
With poor Jack, when at heart I’m as meek as a dove; 
But, oh, does it most gladden, or sadden, or madden 
A proud woman to find that at last she’s in love? 


A Cavalier’s Song....Clinton Scollard ....Harper’s Bazar 
Ye mournful gallants, well I know 
Why thus ye sigh and pine; 
There’s one in Kirkby-Town, I trow, 
Whose loving heart is mine. 
Her eyes are blue forget-me-nots; 
Her words are winsome tones; 
Her cheeks are like ripe apricots 
On warm September noons. 


Her frown would fright the parish priest, 
And make a Roundhead run; 
Her smile is like the kindling east— 
A presage of the sun. 
And when she goes in dimity, 
The daintiest of gowns, 
Her sunny smiles are all for me; 
For other folk her frowns. 


So troll the catch! no maid can match 
With Kirkby’s bonnie belle; 

And cedarn be the roof, or thatch, 
Whate’er—she’ll grace it well. 

I can but think me fondly how 
Her cheek will flush and pale 

What time she breathes the bridal vow 
Before the altar rail. 


An Impossible Girl....J. G. Burnett.... The Century 
Once on a time there lived a maid 
Who never was of mice afraid, 
A perfect game of whist she played, 
This maid entrancing. 
Of gowns and styles she never talked, 
Attempts to compliment she balked, 
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For exercise she only walked— 
She hated dancing. 


She wore no loud, queer-colored glove, 
She never yet had been in love, 
Her bureau held no picture of 
The latest actor. 
And, furthermore, she never went 
To matinées, nor ever spent 
Her change for soda; roses sent 
Could not attract her. 


Of slang she never used a word, 
Of flirting she had never heard, 
Society—it seems absurd— 
She did not care for. 
At gay resorts where men were not 
She never seemed to care a jot, 
Until the mothers wondered what 
The girl was there for. 


No one will know from whence she came, 
She left no record but her fame, 
Not even can we learn her name 
Or what her station. 
When did she live? How did she die? 
She lived in fancy. It’s a lie. 
I’ve only tried to practise my 
Imagination. 


After the Ball....Grace L. Slocum....Boston Transcript 
You looked like a queen at the ball that night, 
In your satin and lace and pearls, 
With the jasmine stars at your warm white throat 
And twined in your tawny curls. 


The mists of a half-remembered dream 
In the purple dusk of your eyes, 

’Neath the silk-soft, dark-fringed lids they gleamed, 
Like stars down-dropt from the skies. 


You looked at me once with your dreamful eyes; 
I wisht I were satin and pearls, 

I wisht I were jasmine stars to kiss 
Your shoulder and tawny curls. 
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LITERARY COMMENT 





Romance of Fact.... The London Speaker 

It has long been plain that the imaginative quality of Fact 
is superior in range and staying power to all the resources of 
Fiction. This has hitherto been disguised out of complaisance 
to the novelists, These practitioners have assumed that it is 
their exclusive business to present life to us in all the variety 
of the ideal, and in all the minuteness of what they call real- 
ism. We have submitted to the fallacy, chiefly on account 
of a natural preference for a quiet life; for unless your nov- 
elist is humored, and unless the vault of heaven and the 
waters under the earth are accepted as the average measure- 
ment of his art, he is apt to become a trying person to live 
with. You must allowthat what he does not see is worth no- 
body’s vision, and that what is clear to him is the quintessence 
of truth and its now inseparable companion, ugliness; or 
else he will pursue you with obloquy and nicknames. Mr. 
Howells, for instance, has a pleasant little high-road of his 
own, on which there is the most blameless traffic and no dust. 
If you venture to suggest that something more exciting may 
be happening across the trimly cut hedges, some tragedy in 
the woods beyond, where there is not even a footpath, you 
are told that on this high-road is the only life which deserves 
the observation of an intelligent man, and that in the woods 
you are not likely to see anybody save Valentine and Orson. 
This is the agreeable dictatorship which your novelist assumes 
over the entire realm of human existence. It is as if an ant 
on a tea-tray were to give himself the airs of a universal 
overseer. It may be safely affirmed that the sum of ob- 
servation in all the novels that ever were written represents 
an infinitesimal factor in the great human equation. The 
science of astronomy, relatively to the infinite space through 
which it tries to peer its way, is like an infant crying for the 
light. In justice to the astronomer, it must be admitted that 
he shows a modesty suitable to his attainments. Not so the 
novelist. His knowledge is no more extensive or precise 
than that of the student of the heavens. Yet he assumes the 
god, affects to nod, and seems to shake the spheres. When 
he takes his art very seriously indeed, he professes a horror 
of the abnormal, Let him have men about him that are fat, 
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sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights; but do not 
ask him to consider the ways of monsters, that is, of beings 
who have never come within his ken, and therefore must 
creep with the brand of the abnormal upon them into dishon- 
ored graves. A writer who was famous once, but is now 
disdained by the fin-de-sitcle critic, urged landscape painters 
to study nature in her rarest moods, to watch for those won- 
drous shapes and tints which may be seldom, if ever, repeated 
in the infinite variety of natural charm. But the practice of 
your serious novelist is to beat a little track, often over the 
footsteps of others who are carefully ignored; to pursue this, 
looking neither to the right nor the left; and to measure with 
the milestones of his sagacious discernment the whole stu- 
pendous journey of man. The mere story-teller who does 
not aspire to these heights of superiority may sometimes feel 
a pang of envy when he compares his inventive faculty with 
the treasures of romance which may be found any day in the 
newspapers. Fact does not bind itself by any rules of com- 
position, nor does it study the pale probabilities which hover 
in a shadowy, uneasy way between the so-called normal and 
abnormal. When it has been decided by novelists and critics 
that men and women, in given circumstances, must behave ina 
particular way, and by no possible chance in any other, Fact, 
which has a touch of Puck’s humor, and is apt to exclaim, 
“What fools these mortals be!”” promptly shows us a civil- 
ized man or woman doing precisely what the law and the 
prophets have declared to be incredible. It is no answer to 
say that isolated freaks do not make a rule of life, for how 
does the realist, walking up and down his little street of rou- 
tine, or trying to tie bales of human documents with the red 
tape of his small idiosyncrasy, know that the freak is not a 
flash from a vortex which he can never fathom? The more 
a man with any real vision sees of life, the more indefinite are 
its possibilities. But taking the story-teller’s standpoint, how 
poor is his best plot, how timid his audacity, how marrowless 
his most original characters, when compared with the incidents 
and the people in the romance which the mighty loom of 
Fact is weaving every day! Here is an irreproachable com- 
mercial personage, no Wilhelm Meister with his head full of 
dreams, but a bank-manager who has to balance accounts. 
What happens to him? He is engaged to be married, but 
suddenly he is whisked away into space, and naught is heard 
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of him by deserted bride or bewildered solicitors till an ad- 
vertisement appears in the papers announcing that he has 
died on board a lady’s yacht from the effects of an accident 
when leaving a railway carriage. If a man has had so peril- 
ous a mishap, why does he go yachting ? Your realist would 
at once point out the absurdity of such a proceeding in a 
novel. The writer would be exposed to a raking fire of per- 
siflage, and advised not to model himself on the fiction which 
is dear to housemaids. But is it possible that the gentleman 
in the yacht is now coursing the Spanish Main, a captive to 
a buccaneer in petticoats? Some mysterious body is said to 
have sworn that she would never let him wed another. Has 
she carried him off, or is he a willing prize to her nautical 
daring? Are they riding the billow in triumph, and enjoy- 
ing the rich humor of the imaginary carriage accident? Or 
is he the dejected land-lubber lying down below with a grim 
Amazon of the ocean mounting guard over him? Mr. Clark 
Russell must be green with envy when he turns over these 
delightful possibilities in his mind, and thinks what splendid 
material they would have made if only he could have invented 
them. The chagrin of it is, if the abduction of a bank-man- 
ager should be used a year or two hence in a romance of the 
sea, the reviewer with a long memory will promptly spoil 
it by recalling Mr. Lidderdale’s supposed adventure. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward would never have conceived Elise Delaunay, 
in David Grieve, without the aid of Marie Bashkirtseff, who 
was simply abducted from her own journal and planted in 
the novel, but the device cannot always be repeated with im- 
punity. Even the most ingenious borrower from Fact must 
despair over the too-frequent publicity of his plunder before 
he can utilize it; and the rare genius who transmutes the 
lessons of life in the laboratory of a consummate art may 
humbly confess that Fact is the unapproachable workman. 


Making Scholarship a Profession....Chicago Herald 

If it be true, as said centuries ago, that the world has 
gained most by the books on which printers have lost, it is 
equally true that the occupation which contributes funda- 
mentally and permanently to the progress of learning and 
the promotion of arts has been lowliest in its material reward. 
The teacher has been the humble servant of mankind in every 
age, in all countries. He was expected in Greece to desire 
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neither compensation nor position. In Rome he was below 
the actor in fee if above him in respect. In the middle ages 
he was generally a member of a monastic order sworn to pov- 
erty. Inthe great universities of Italy, France, Spain, and 
Germany, celibacy was his choice or necessity, celebrity his 
sole human compensation ; the salvation of the souls of others, 
as well as of his own, was deemed by his disciples and con- 
temporaries “ above all earthly dignities.””. As mankind have 
become more material, and culture at the same time has been 
diffused more widely among all classes, the teacher in the 
Old World is still kept on pay below in many parts of Europe 
that of mechanics and common laborers. In the United 
States, where the sense of equity has been always more acute 
than in Europe, teaching has brought larger seeming income 
than in older communities. But the gain is more seeming 
than real. A professor can live in Heidelberg on $1,000 a 
year and have nearly all he wants. There are free scholas- 
tic libraries; he need buy no books. There are learned so- 
cieties, there is music for the seeking, there are open-air 
recreations, learning fills the collegiate atmosphere with ideal 
splendor, and content goes far to make up for scanty stipend. 
Five times as much money ina year in the United States 
would not purchase what $1,000 commands in almost any 
university town of the Continent. In American colleges and 
universities, devoted students have carried on their special 
lines of investigation and instruction with noble self-sacrifice. 
Men willing to accept seclusion of literary or scientific life on 
allowances less than heads of departments receive in selling 
shops, have conferred renown upon American institutions. 
But others, manfully feeling the strain of duty to family, have 
been obliged to eke out meagre incomes by extra work not 
invariably conducive to the best interests of their chairs. 
Others are obliged to withdraw after a few years into com- 
merce or practical science. Scholarship as a profession has 
not taken with us, for these reasons, the deep roots that hold 
it firmly in older communities, where cost of living is less and 
the struggle of material life milder. Endowment of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which has now reached $4,000,000, will 
exert many powerful influences on scholarship in this coun- 
try. The first of these will be to make scholarship itself a 
profession. Salaries of $2,000 and $3,000 in other universi- 
ties will not keep able men longer than idealism or freedom 
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from domestic responsibility will insure their minds against 
fear for old age or neglect of family. President Harper has 
fixed $7,500 as the salary of professors in the Chicago Uni- 
versity. This will enable him to secure many foremost living 
specialists, since it will guarantee them provision for life, and 
will retain in this city scholars whose intellectual attainments 
and fiscal independence will contribute in equal degree to the 
dignity, success, and prestige of the youngest of universities. 


Mr. Meredith in His Poems 

George Meredith has an able defender and interpreter in 
Edward Dowden, who writes at length in the March Fort- 
nightly Review of the beauty and the nature-loving quality 
of Meredith’s poetry and his interpretation of Earth and its 
life. “Even one,” Dowden continues, “who has no part in 
that ‘ cult within a cult,’ of which the fervent disciple speaks, 
may yet be of the opinion that it is worth while to make ac- 
quaintance with the poetry of Mr. George Meredith, and all 
the more so because that poetry really sets up no petty 
esthetic temple of its own, but belongs, in its degree, to the 
National Church of English Letters. Mr. Meredith com- 
poses hymns in honor of Mother Earth, whose rain and dew 
drop upon the evil and the good; such hymns, if they are 
worthy of their theme, can be meant for no clan or coterie 
or conventicle. And, in fact, their maker has said as much 
in his poem of The Thrush in February: 

** *So mine are these new fruitings rich 
The simple to the common brings ; 
I keep the youth of souls who pitch 
Their joy in this old heart of things.’ 

Mr. Meredith’s joy is indeed in the old heart of things—the 
wheat-field and the upland lawn and the fir-wood, the sun 
and the wind and the rain, the ways of bird and beast, the 
gladness of earth in man’s and maiden’s blood, and this re- 
fining itself to the swift play of intelligence, and the rapture 
of the spirit. It is none the less true that, in celebrating the 
simple, he is often highly elaborate and ingenious, and that he 
presents the common in curiously uncommon ways. But when 
we have learned how to straighten out his twisted phrases, 
to leap his aery chasms of remote associations, to catch a 
prospect through his eyelet-holes of intelligence, to practise a 
certain legerdemain and keep five balls of meaning a-dance 
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together in the brain—when we have learned these various 
things and several others, then the total significance of Mr. 
Meredith as a poet is found to be good; is found to be sound 
and sweet and sane, seed for a hopeful sowing and clean 
wheat for our quern. Of course, it may be said that the de- 
mands which Mr. Meredith makes of his readers are exorbi- 
tant, and that a difficult style is necessarily a bad style. A 
student of the history of literature, however, knows that the 
charge of obscurity, which is one of the charges most confi- 
dently brought by contemporaries, can be finally adjudicated 
on only by time. It may be sustained, or it may be refuted. 
To many of his contemporaries, Gray was a tangle of difficul- 
ties; for critics of authority in a later period, Wordsworth and 
Shelley and Coleridge wrote unintelligible nonsense; and in 
our own day we have seen the poetry of Robert Browning 
slowly but surely expounding itself to a generation. Even 
caviare, it seems, may become a little fly-blown. Perhaps 
Mr. Meredith’s style is difficult; but difficulty is a relative 
term, and experience should have taught us that this is a 
point on which it is wise to reserve an absolute judgment. 
Sword-practice is difficult to those who have not exercised 
the muscles of the wrist; and some dancers who foot it mer- 
rily in the waltz stand grim against the wall looking con- 
demnation at the lifted leg and pointed toe of the fas de quatre. 
If Mr. Meredith can teach young folk to dance to his music, 
the most reluctant of us will be forced to admit by and by 
that he has achieved what is the essential thing. Meanwhile, 
it is lawful for any one who pleases to raise a sceptical eye- 
brow and put the question, ‘ But will he?’ In guessing at 
the answer to that question we may find some help from con- 
sidering another—What has Mr. Meredith to say, be his man- 
ner of saying it good or ill? Inadozen volumes of prose 
the eager student of human nature has told us of his discov- 
eries. Prose is proved by the achievement of his forty years 
of authorship to be the main stream; verse is no more than 
a slender affluent. But both are Dichtung, and both, it may 
be added, are Wahrheit. Or, to vary our metaphor, the 
Dichtung written in prose is the lake, broad-bosomed, with 
countless coves and creeks; the Dichtung written in verse is 
a lakelet higher among the hills, less easy of access, but open 
to the skies and to the passage of the stars, though at times 
involved in wreathing mists; and a stream runs down from 
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lakelet to lake, connecting the two—for Mr. Meredith’s prose 
is at times such prose as a poet writes, and the thought and 
feeling expressed in his novels are fed from the contempla- 
tions of a poet. His subtlety and his analytic power have in 
the novels a wider range for play; his faith and hope are 
more directly expressed in his verse. In both prose and verse 
his felicities are found in infelicity—or what for the present 
seems such; his infelicities are found amid felicity; he is at 
once a most alluring and a most provoking writer.” 


Perished Personality....Prince Posterity....N. Y. Sunday Sun 

There are public men galore in these days, men of letters 
and others, but will the generation to come ever get the 
pleasure out of them that they themselves get out of those 
who have gone before? Scarcely. Those others lived much 
together, much in clubs—were personages. At a time when 
a new Quarterly or an Edinburgh Review was a politi- 
cal event, and a new poem by L. E. L. agitated half the 
dandies in London, the individuals from whom such produc- 
tions emanated were objects of a lively interest. Look at 
them only a moment. Every one to-day may if he chooses 
take to his intimacy Hogg, Cunningham, Wilson, Byron, 
Moore, Shelley, Godwin, Hazlitt, Hunt, Lamb, Coleridge, 
Southey, Gifford, Scott, Smith, to say nothing of the other 
Holland House Aadituds, the actors of the Kemble epoch, 
the dandies, and the eccentrics. Society was small; that 
is the secret of all this familiar acquaintanceship. Because 
it was small, society was gossipy, and was concerned, inter- 
ested, and amused with the personality of people. Even here 
in America we have a very pleasant acquaintance with our 
older men of letters. Bar Irving, better literature has been 
making by later men than many of the elders made; but will 
the next generation know the newer men as pleasantly ? 
Consider recent biographies a little. In Longfellow’s, the 
colors are the reverse of prismatic; in Emerson’s, flat; in 
Margaret Fuller’s, the outlines are hazy. It is needless to 
go through all the list. The world has learned to love Dr. 
Holmes from his works, as it did Goldsmith and Lamb, but 
will it ever be attracted to contemplate his decorous planetary 
orbit as it is by the parabolic curves of his predecessors, or 
even of that other doctor—“ bright, broken Maginn”? We 
sit at the feet of Mr, Lowell and are refreshed and mightily 
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edified; then get up and go off to listen to a victim scream- 
ing beneath the blows of Gifford, or to the unmeasured hu- 
man talk of Hazlitt. As a rule, the reminiscences, the bi- 
ographies, and correspondence get dull as they get nearer 
our own time. Frith, Trollope, Holland, Hall, Macready, 
and Robinson, for example, are tame alongside of Hunt, 
Sheridan, Byron, Smith, Macklin, Lockhart Scott, and even 
of mere dandies like Gronow. Of course, biographies can- 
not be so classified that classes will not overlap in point 
of time. All the biographies of English women later than 
Fannie Burney d’Arblay and May Granille Delany lose in 
color if set against the literary remains of those two. In 
brief, just as modern cities have grown too big as social ag- 
gregates to admit the general intimacy that encourages gos- 
sip, so are they too big for personal consequence to attach 
to the individual. “Society” in the narrower sense is com- 
pressed from without until it is unable to retain within its 
bounds many persons important only “in the domain of 
mind.” In submitting to extrude these, it has submitted to 
surrender more than the organized salon. There has been 
loss in good talk, which is the choicest fruit of civilization. 
Furthermore, as talk becomes subordinated, bookishness is 
likely to be the more overbearing. And, through the same 
narrowing process, the world comes to lose sight, too, of its 
eccentrics, who are a condiment of life—its mustard, perhaps, 
if the witty are its salt. Thus the truth begins to appear that 
machine-made civilization is not without drawbacks of its 
‘own. Such as they are, they are inevitable concomitants of 
large cities. The truth doubtless is that the total amount 
of good talk is as great as ever, but it is known only in small 
“sets”; and the growth has been passed where different sets 
can fuse on any subject of common interest. Prince Poster- 
ity, therefore, is likely to forego personal acquaintance with 
the Stevensons, or other writers or public men of this day, 
and to step back another generation for his library friends. 


Poetry and Eloquence 
In the April Chautauquan, John Burroughs begins an arti- 
cle with Renan’s query, “ Where does eloquence end? where 
does poetry begin?” “ Poetry,” answers the American writer, 
“begins where eloquence ends; it is a higher and finer har- 
mony. Nearly all men feel the power of eloquence, but ~ 
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poetry does not sway the multitude—it does not sway at all; 
it lifts and illuminates and soothes. It reaches the spirit, 
while eloquence stops with the reason and the emotions. Elo- 
quence is much the more palpable, real, available; it is a wind 
that fills every sail and makes every mast bend, while poetry 
is a breeze touched with a wild perfume from field or wood. 
Poetry is consistent with perfect tranquillity of spirit; a true 
poem may have the calm of a summer day, the placidity of a 
mountain lake, but eloquence is a torrent, a tempest, mass 
in motion, an army with banners, the burst of a hundred in- 
struments of music. ‘Tennyson’s Maud is a notable blend- 
ing of the two. There is something martial in eloquence, the 
roll of the drum, the cry of the fife, the wheel and flash of 
serried ranks. Its end is action, it shapes events, it takes 
captive the reason and the understanding. Its basis is earnest- 
ness, vehemence, depth of conviction. There is no eloquence 
without heat, and no poetry without light. An earnest man 
is more or less an eloquent man. Eloquence belongs to the 
world of actual affairs and events; it is aroused by great wrongs 
and great dangers, it flourishes in the forum and the senate. 
Poetry is more private and personal, is more for the soul and 
the religious instincts; it courts solitude and woos the ideal. 
Anything swiftly told or described, the sense of speed and 
volume is, or approaches, eloquence; while anything height- 
ened and deepened, any meaning and beauty suddenly re- 
vealed, is, or approaches, poetry. Hume says of the eloquence 
of Demosthenes: ‘It is rapid harmony, exactly adjusted to 
the sense. It is vehement reasoning without any appearance 
of art; it is disdain, anger, boldness, freedom, involved in a 
continual stream of argument.’ The passions of eloquence 
and poetry differ in this respect: one is reason inflamed, the 
other is imagination kindled. Any object of magnitude in 
swift motion, a horse at the top of his speed, a regiment of 
soldiers on the double-quick, a train of cars under full way, 
moves us in a way that the same object at rest doesnot. The 
great secret of eloquence is to set mass in motion, to marshal 
together facts and considerations, imbue them with passion, 
and hurl them, like an army on the charge, upon the mind of 
the reader or hearer. The pleasure we derive from eloquence 
is more acute, more physiological, I might say, more of the 
blood and animal spirits than our pleasure from poetry. I 
imagine it was almost a dissipation to have heard a man like 
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Father Taylor. One’s feelings and emotions were all out of 
their banks like the creeks in spring. But this was largely 
the result of his personal magnetism and vehemence of utter- 
ance. The contrast between eloquent prose and poetic prose 
would be more to the point. The pleasure from each is 
precious and genuine, but our pleasure from the latter is no 
doubt more elevated and enduring.” 


A Review of My Opinions 

The late Edward Augustus Freeman, in an autobiographical 
essay in the current Forum, thus acknowledges the influence 
of two great writers upon his style: “To me Arnold is not 
the famous schoolmaster, in which character he has had wor- 
shippers enough. Arnold of Rugby was nothing tome. All 
that I learned from him I should have learned just as well, 
perhaps better, if he had stayed at Laleham or at Oriel. But 
in his character of editor of Thucydides and author of the 
History of Rome, there is no man from whom I learned more. 
It was not so much particular facts or particular views that I 
learned from him as something much greater. I learned from 
him how to use any facts or any views. I learned from him 
what history was. I learned from him the truth of the unity 
of history. I learned from him the folly of the wretched 
distinctions ‘ ancient’ and ‘modern’ and what-not, which 
make true historic learning almost hopeless. As to Lord 
Macaulay—the History of England did not come out till I had 
left Oxford, and I doubt if I read the Essays till about the 
same time; but of the Lays of Ancient Rome—I believe the 
critics of the grand style call them ‘ pinchbeck,’ which I 
fancy is meant to be scornful—I can only say that they are still 
ringing in my ears with a note as fresh as they had fifty years 
back. I have said them over on their own ground; I have 
proved the truth of every epithet; and now, with the Sicilian 
deeds of Pyrrhus as my day’s work, it is the notes of the 
Prophecy of Capys which come first home to me at the thought 
of the Red King and his bold Epirotes, Still, the Lays are 
play-work beside the History. I am told that the matchless 
writing of Macaulay is nowadays jeered at. Iam not sure 
whether it is allowed to be ‘ style’; I am not sure whether it is 
allowed to be ‘ literature.” I have now and then made some 
efforts to find out what ‘ style’ and ‘ literature’ are. I find 
that they are something very different from Macaulay, some- 
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thing very different from Arnold, something, I might go on 
to say, very different from Gibbon. I have tried the writings 
of a notable ‘stylist,’ the great living model, I am told, of 
style. Now, did anybody ever have to read over a sentence 
of Macaulay or of Arnold, or even of the artificial Gibbon, a 
second time simply in order to find out its meaning? But 
I found that in my ‘ stylist’ a plain man could not make out 
the meaning of a single sentence without greater pains than 
are needed to follow an imperfectly known foreign language. 
A story seemed to be told; but there was no making out 
whether the story was meant to be fact or fiction. I will not 
say that I have imitated Macaulay’s style, because I gather 
from what I saw of my ‘stylist’ that Macaulay has no 
‘style.’ I have not consciously imitated his manner of writ- 
ing; that is, I have not tried to write like him. Yet Macau- 
lay’s manner of writing has been in the highest measure an 
influence with me. I have learned from him to say what I 
mean and to mean what I say—to cut my sentences short— 
not to be afraid of repeating the same word, not to talk about 
‘the former’ and ‘the latter,’ but to call men and things 
whatever they are. I have learned from him to say what I 
have to say in the purest, the clearest, the strongest, aye, 
and the most rhythmical English that I can muster. If my 
‘stylist’ is ‘style’ and Lord Macaulay is not ‘style,’ a 
man who wishes to be understood will say something more 
than ‘ sepe stylum vertas’; he will say good-by to ‘ style’ 
and stick to plain English.” 


The Learning of Languages....P. G. Hamerton....The Forum 

The present state of linguistic education gives the most 
unsatisfactory results. Languages are first very laboriously 
and very imperfectly learned and then generally abandoned 
in after-life. Even the learned themselves rarely pursue 
them unless they have some special reason for doing so con- 
nected with their professional business. An Oxford man 
who is a ripe Italian scholar tells me that young ladies in 
England invariably give up their Italian after leaving school, 
as young men throw aside their Latin. University degrees 
are evidence of past labor, but not of interest, affection, or 
facility. Lord Dufferin said that although he had taken a 
degree he could not really read Greek until he had learned it 
over again for himself, and in his own way. An English 
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judge who had taken his degree at Cambridge told me that 
he could not make out Greek in mature life even with the help 
of the lexicon. A fellow of the French university, a prizeman 
specially for Latin in a severe competitive.examination, told 
me that he should never think of reading Latin for his pleasure 
—he did not know it well enough. An English professor, re- 
puted to be one of the best Latin scholars in his own country, 
gave up Latin and Greek entirely when he turned his atten- 
tion to modern languages. The principal of a French college 
once confessed to me that he never read Latin or Greek, 
which were taught in the place by the specialist masters under 
him. All these were what are called “ learned men,” certainly 
educated men. What, therefore, are we to expect from the 
half-educated ? The neglect of languages over which years 
of painful labor have been spent admits, I believe, of a very 
simple explanation. The languages, in these cases, have 
been learned, but only learned, and this is not enough—they 
have neither been assimilated nor mastered. There are three 
stages in the acquisition of a language: scholarship, assimila- 
tion, and mastery. According to the commonly received no- 
tions on the subject, scholarship is everything, a mistake that 
leads to continual disappointment. Lord Dufferin believes 
that our education in languages fails chiefly from the want 
of a sufficient vocabulary, that we are stopped in reading 
chiefly by our ignorance of words. Educators have usually 
given the first importance to grammar, trusting to practice 
for the gradual increase of the vocabulary. A few reformers 
have argued that grammar, instead of being learned at the 
beginning, should be deferred as much as is practically possi- 
ble until there is a supply of material, in the shape of words 
and phrases, in the mind. The happiest condition of mind 
for the early stages of scholarship, and one of the most fa- 
vorable for the later stages also, is that of the philologist, the 
lover of words, who takes an interest in words themselves, 
in their history, and in the shades of meaning which have 
belonged to them. If to this passion for words the student 
can add a liking for comparative grammar, he has the ad- 
vantage that his study of a language is interesting to him at 
once, from the very beginning; whereas if he takes no inter- 
est in philology and grammar and has to fight his way to en- 
joyment of literature, he may toil long years without reward. 
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CURRENT VERSE 





Death’s Valley....Walt Whitman....Harper’s Magazine 
(To accompany a picture ; by request.) 

Nay, do not dream, designer dark, 

Thou hast portray’d or hit thy theme entire: 

I, hoverer of late by this dark valley, by its confines, having 
glimpses of it, 

Here enter lists with thee, claiming my right to make a symbol 
too. 

For I have seen many wounded soldiers die, 

After dread suffering—have seen their lives pass off with 
smiles; 

And I have watch’d the death-hours of the old; and seen 
the infant die; 

The rich, with all his nurses and his doctors; 

And then the poor, in meagreness and poverty; 

And I myself for long, O Death, have breathed my every 
breath 

Amid the nearness and the silent thought of thee. 


And out of these and thee, 

I make a scene, a song, brief (not fear of thee, 

Nor gloom’s ravines, nor bleak, nor dark—for I do not fear 
thee, 

Nor celebrate the struggle, or contortion, or hard-tied knot), 


Of the broad blessed light and perfect air, with meadows, 
rippling tides, and trees and flowers and grass, 

And the low hum of living breeze—and in the midst God’s 
beautiful eternal right hand, 

Thee, holiest minister of Heaven—thee, envoy, usherer, guide 
at last of all; 

Rich, florid, loosener of the stricture knot call’d life, 

Sweet, peaceful, welcome Death. 


Flotsam....James Phinney Baxter....Boston Transcript 
Along Isle Mackworth’s sunlit shores; 

Its sea-lapped marge of rock and sand; 
The booming tide flings far and wide 

Its flotsam reft from reef and strand. 


A filmy sponge, a feathery dulce, 
Tinted with hues of sun and sky; 
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Nursed on the keys of torrid seas, 
Here in the ooze half buried lie. 


A reed which tossed its amberous plumes 
Exultant to the tropic blast; 

The servile slave of wind and wave, 
On this bare ledge finds rest at last. 


And here, a foam-lipped wave hath tossed 
A hempen strand, a bit of spar; 

Snared in a mass of ocean grass, 
The northern gales have blown them far. 


A thousand things the livelong day 
Drift in upon the pulsing tide; 

Whence none may guess, nor why, unless 
Some hidden hand their course may guide. 


The Country Girl Mary Ware....N. O. Times-Democrat 

Give me the heart to nature wed, 
The soul attuned to song, 

With all the sweet imaginings 
That to such souls belong; 

The heart that feels sweet sympathy 
For all things bright and fair; 

The child-like nature that discerns 
God’s goodness everywhere; 

The soul, that like the skylark sings, 
And circling e’er soars higher; 

The heart that wakens melody 
From nature’s sweetest lyre; 

The life untrammelled by the arts 
Of fashion’s busy whirl— 

Though portionless, and little known, 
Give me the country girl! 


With a Copy of Lanier’s Poems....Lizette Woodworth Reese....Independent 
Let the crabbed town go a space; 
Clang the gate, and downward speed 
Out to lands of flag and reed, 
With the salt wind in your face. 
You that grope wili find the light; 
You that waver will be strong; 
Separate as noon and night, 
Right be right and wrong be wrong. 
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All unwitting will you come, 

On some secret of your youth, 

To some knowledge of the truth; 
You will speak that have been dumb! 


The Latest Insanity....The Lunatic.... Town Topics 
When any one speaks to you now you must yell, 
Tarara boom deray! 
And answer if he should consign you to—well, 
Tarara boom deray! 
For it is so deucedly English, you know, 
That though it’s bally rot, it is certain to go, 
And it’s strange that our chappies to catch it are slow— 
Tarara boom deray! 


Mrs. Potter, they say, made in “ Tosca” a hit, 
Tarara boom deray! 

And that Oscar Wilde’s play is a model of wit, 
Tarara boom deray! 

That Harrison’s wearing a happier face 

Because he thinks Blaine is now out of the race; 

That he dreams of another four years in his place— 
Tarara boom deray! 

From admirers Miss Russell gets presents galore, 
Tarara boom deray! 

More gems than she’ll wear on that beautiful shore, 
Tarara boom deray! 

And Attalie Claire now asserts it’s a myth, 

A slander concocted to injure her with, 

To say that her real name is simple Miss Smith— 
Tarara boom deray! 

King William’s a hero who’s thirsting for gore, 
Tarara boom deray! 

Then why did he scurry in through the back door? 
Tarara boom deray! 

Old Soak, they assert, ’s trying chloride of gold, 

Bob Ingersoll’s going to enter the fold, 

And some people think Dr. Parkhurst a scold— 
Tarara boom deray! 

But I must stop this jingle or you will all shout 
Tarara boom deray! 

And my muse would forsake me if you would so flout 
Tarara boom deray! 
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But say, don't you think this the blankest refrain 

That ever gave suffering mortal a pain? 

I must stop it right here, for I’m going insane! 
Tarara boom deray! 


‘*Tant Pis"....The London Hawk 
And still you would hear one more, eh? 
Made up of mirth and mystery, 
A woman with a history, 
Ah me! 
From childhood she had had no guide, 
Her father fought for France and died, 
Her mother but a year-old bride 
To be 
Beside him followed; then there came 
A lovely girlhood; then—why name 
The bitter hours that brought her—shame? 
Tant pis. 
Enough that when I met her, gone 
Was all the fragrant blushing dawn 
Of modest maidenhood, and on 
Julie 
(That was the name men knew her by) 
Despair had settled, like a sky 
Opaqued by cloud, her life; you sigh, 
“ Tant pis.” 
For this poor painted chaos, well, 
*Twas sad, for sometimes in her hell 
She dreamed of heaven; still they tell 
How she, 
When once a man, to gain her grace, 
Said, “ Men’s wives envy you your place,”’ 
Made answer with a tear-stained face, 
“ Tant pis.” 
Her life nigh gone, companions sent 
For Rome’s absolving sacrament. 
The old priest said, “O child, repent 
And see 
A new life dawn on you through faith,” 
But worn out ere she met her death, 
She whispered back with her last breath, 
“ Tant pis” 
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READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS 





William Gilmore Simms....By William P. Trent* 

Those of Simms’ numerous visitors at Woodlands that have 
recorded their impressions have said little of Mr. Roach and 
his daughter, but enough of the house and its quasi-owner— 
for Mr. Roach gave Simms carte blanche in the matter of en- 
tertaining, and grew to depend upon him in all things as the 
years went by—to enable us to form a fair conception of the 
conditions under which most of our author’s future work was 
done. Of these visitors the most conspicuous were William 
Cullen Bryant, G. P. R. James, John R. Thompson, and Paul 
Hayne. But though this list is small, the number of visitors 
was large; for hardly any Northern gentleman who could get 
an introduction, or of whose coming South Simms could hear, 
failed to stop at Woodlands, to pay his respects. The planta- 
tion was within easy walking distance—but what expected 
guest would be allowed to walk even a hundred yards to a 
Southerner’s house ?—of Midway, a station that, as its name 
implies, was the half-way stop between Charleston and Au- 
gusta. Hence visitors found it accessible, and as Simms was 
known far and wide for his hospitality, Woodlands was seldom 
without a guest. 

The house itself was a large and comfortable brick build- 
ing, with an odd-looking portico in front spacious enough to 
allow Simms to promenade in bad weather. One of the larg- 
est rooms on the lower floor was reserved for the library and 
study, and here most of his romances were written. The li- 
brary was well chosen, and at the time of the war numbered 
about ten thousand volumes—a very large library for the 
South. Simms was a born reader and book fancier, but 
many of his books came from publishers that desired to se- 
cure a notice from his pen. The dining-room, that very 
important part of a Southerner’s house, was in close proxi- 
mity to the study, and thither Simms and his guests were 
wont to repair before the early dinner, in order to mix a 
toddy. The toddy disposed of, they sat down to a table 
loaded with good things, most of which came from the 
plantation or from the neighboring river, the Edisto. Over 
this table Simms presided with hearty hospitality. He let 

* See Book List. 
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his guests eat while he himself told anecdote after anecdote, 
taking off “the peculiar dialect and tones of the various char- 
acters introduced, whether sand-lapper, back woodsman, half- 
breed, or negro.”” Sometimes he declaimed his own poetry 
or that of others; sometimes he discoursed on topics of lit- 
erature or art with a vehemence and insistence which left his 
guests little room to get in a word. Some afterward re- 
venged themselves by saying that Simms could declaim only, 
not converse; but his friends excused him, and compared him 
to Dr. Johnson. 

Dinner over, cigars were produced, although Simms him- 
self did not begin to smoke until after he was forty. He had 
promised his father not to use tobacco, and he began its use 
only in order to counteract a tendency tocorpulency. Smok- 
ing being ended, guests were at liberty to take a nap, or to 
drive, ride, or walk through the picturesque neighborhood. 
The Northerners generally went first to the quarters to sat- 
isfy their curiosity with regard to the South’s peculiar insti- 
tution. They found about sixty or seventy slaves living by 
families in comfortable cabins, each with a plot of ground 
on which the occupants could raise poultry and vegetables. 
These productions were afterward sold to Mr. Simms or Mr. 
Roach, for prices that seem to have astonished one frugal 
visitor (Lawson). The same guest saw one negro man who 
had just returned from consulting a physician in Charleston, 
Simms, of course, having paid the cost of the trip. If it 
happened to be Christmas-time, the guest was likely to be 
awakened early by the sound of sweet singing blended with 
tones from numerous banjos; and if he had arisen he would 
have seen Simms, though the latter, being a late worker, was 
no early riser, standing in the porch distributing all sorts of 
presents to all sorts amd conditions of grinning and grateful 
darkies. And unless he were a thinker, nor easily misled by 
appearances, he might have gone back to bed with the con- 
viction that slavery was after all not such a bad institution. 
So, at least, declared one Northern visitor in a letter that has 
been preserved. But although slavery at Woodlands was as 
harmless as it could be anywhere, a thoughtful man like 
Bryant, though fully recognizing the kindly treatment his 
friend’s slaves received, could find no reason to change his 
anti-slavery principles. 

The quarters having been visited, the guest could take a 
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ride through the majestic forests of oak or pine along bridle 
paths of hard white sand. He would pass by fields of cotton 
or maize, or by swamps filled with cypresses at whose roots 
the alligator reposed. If he knew anything of his host’s 
poetry he would recall The Edge of the Swamp, and think 
that Simms had described the uncanny place with some little 
power. A boat-horn might remind him that this was the 
season when the lumbermen went down the Edisto on their 
rafts, and he might ride on to see them pass by; or if he 
were a fisherman, he might go to select a proper spot for 
angling, on the morrow, for the famous Edisto “cat.” In 
short, there was much for a horseman to explore, and he 
would not, in all probability, have thought of the loneliness 
of the neighborhood. 

If, however, the guest were, like his host, not much in- 
clined to take exercise, he could find plenty to interest him 
in the grounds immediately surrounding the house. He could 
admire Simms’ taste as a landscape gardener, or he could 
take his book and go out for a seat in the grape-vine swing, 
which his host had celebrated inasong. A wonderful swing 
he would have found it, for the vine had dropped its festoons, 
one below another, in such a way that half a dozen persons 
(so says an apparently veracious traveller) could find a com- 
fortable seat, and yet not one of them be sitting on a level 
with his neighbor; nay, could not only sit, but could hold a 
book in one hand and reach ripe grapes with the other. 

But enough for the present of the charms of the Wood- 
lands during the fall and winter months. In summer the 
place was untenable, but that was the very time that Simms 
liked to visit Charleston and the North. At Woodlands he 
could live with safety from October to May, and there he 
could write his books and see his friends. Not being prima- 
rily a planter, he could sit up late in his study and then take 
his time about rising. But when he did rise, he went straight 
to work at his desk, and wrote with unceasing rapidity until 
dinner-time. Visitors were told to scour the country, go 
hunting or fishing, or else pass the time with a book or cigars: 
Simms himself must finish thirty pages of manuscript in the 
morning, or else make it up at night in addition to his heavy 
correspondence. If the visitor sat quiet, as Paul Hayne was 
wont to do, watching the rapid pen move over the sheets 
until Simms exclaimed, “‘ Near dinner-time, old boy—what say 
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you to a glass of sherry and bitters ?” then it was likely that 
the study would be abandoned for the rest of the day, and 
that after supper would come a rubber of whist or a long 
conversation on the portico about literature or metaphysics, 
—a subject in which Simms liked to dabble, with how much 
success no one will now determine. 


Japanese Women....From Henry Norman's ‘‘ Real Japan” 
HER LOVELINESS. 

The Japanese woman is the crown of the charm of Japan. 
In the noble lady and her frailest and most unfortunate sister 
alike there is an undefinable something which is fascinating 
at first sight and grows only more pleasing on acquaintance, so 
that the last thing to fade from the memory of anybody who 
has been fortunate enough to linger in Japan must be these 

i bright vestures, faces fair, 

Long eyes, and closely braided hair.” 

Good looks are not enough to account for this; prettiness is 
the rule among Japanese women, but I think the charm lies 
chiefly--though to attempt a rough-and-ready analysis is like 
dissecting a humming-bird with a hatchet—in an inborn gen- 
tleness and tenderness and sympathy, the most womanly of 
all qualities, combined with what the Romans used to call 
“a certain propriety” of thought and demeanor, and used to 
admire so much. If you could take the light from the eyes 
of a Sister of Mercy at her gracious task, the smile of a 
maiden looking over the seas for her lover, and the heart of 
an unspoiled child, and materialize them into a winsome and 
healthy little body, crowned with masses of jet-black hair 
and dressed in bright rustling silks, you would have the typi- 
cal Japanese woman. 


THE DRESS-REFORM MOVEMENT. 

The great question before the Japanese women at present 
is the question of dress. Shall she give up her beautiful and 
beloved costume, and adopt the strange and uncomfortable 
attire of the foreign woman, or shall she not? It isa very 
serious question indeed for her and for her country, and no 
wonder, as a Japanese friend has just written to me that 
“the ladies, who are not accustomed to decision, cannot but 
feel great pain in their bosom how to make best.” The argu- 
ments are very conflicting. On the one hand, there is the 
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empress’s own example and her order that no lady shall ap- 
pear at court in other than foreign dress. Then there is the 
natural desire not to appear old-fashioned before their fellows. 
The desire of their husbands is also in many cases on the 
side of foreign dress, and so are the public appeals of many 
influential men, such as the minister of education. How- 
ever, there are certain undoubted advantages of foreign dress 
over Japanese, such as greater freedom. of movement and 
greater ease and modesty in sitting upon chairs. But on the 
other side, Japanese women have infinitely too much taste 
not to see that their own dress is far more beautiful. They 
know, too, that it is much less expensive, because it is so 
much more durable and never goes out of fashion. It is 
likewise evident to most of them that generations of training 
will be needed before Japanese women can wear the artificial 
foreign dress as cleverly and elegantly as European and 
American ladies. Then, too, the public appeal to the women 
of Japan, signed by Mrs. Cleveland, Mrs. Garfield, and a 
score of the leading ladies of the United States, trusting that 
they are “too patriotic to endanger the health of a nation, 
and to abandon what is beautiful and suitable in their na- 
tional costume, and to waste money on foreign fashions,” has 
naturally made a great impression upon them. The real rea- 
son, of course, why the authorities have been setting the ex- 
ample and encouraging the adoption of foreign dress for both 
men and women in Japan, is a political one. They desire to 
introduce the foreign manner of living, as the natural corol- 
lary and support of foreign institutions, and they know that, 
if they can only make foreign dress universal, Japanese houses 
will inevitably be replaced by foreign houses, for coats and 
trousers demand chairs and tables, and these again render 
the soft matted floors impossible, and then the country will 
be finally and completely Westernized. One of the gross 
misconceptions that prevail abroad about Japan—I was told 
it even while crossing the Pacific—is that foreign dress is 
now generally worn. Nothing could be more ridiculously 
untrue. In the streets of Toky6, a city of over a million 
inhabitants, there is perhaps one man in foreign dress out of 
five hundred—I am inclined to think that one in a thousand 
would be nearer the mark; while in the country you will not 
find one in ten thousand. In the city you perhaps see two 
or three Japanese ladies in a foreign dress in a week, but in 
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the country you would not see as many in a year. Ata 
fashionable semi-official ball in Toky6 there was a large num- 
ber of the leading ladies wearing foreign dress, and a sadder 
sight I never saw. Most of them would have looked charm- 
ing in their own clothes, but as it was (with the exception of 
one marquise, who would be beautiful in a flour-sack) they 
were simply appalling—so badly fitted, the foreign colors so 
tastelessly combined, so awkward, so ill at ease, that, if the 
spectacle had not been really sad and piteous, one could not 
have repressed one’s laughter. “ Voyez-vous,” remarked a 
foreign diplomat to whom I was talking, as he turned on his 
heel and left the room, “Le Japon d’aujourd’hui, c’est une 
traduction mal faite!”” The epigram is as untrue as it is clever, 
but the circumstances fairly provoked it. Except the court, 
the army, and the civil service, however, foreign dress has 
yet no hold in Japan, and almost every man, from the million- 
aire to the government clerk, hastens to put it off as soon as 
he gets inside his own door. And foreign dress and foreign 
houses and foreign food—and it is a case of all or none— 
means living at a scale of much greater expense than the 
Japanese people are either willing or able to afford. Moreover, 
of one thing I am quite convinced, namely, that, if Japanese 
women adopt foreign dress, the stream of foreign visitors will 
turn aside from Japan. Instead of beauty, there will be ashes 
—instead of a charm that the world cannot surpass, there will 
be the ugliness from which it apparently cannot escape. 


THE WOMAN CRIMINAL, 


The woman’s quarter at Ichigaya (the prison) is separated 
from the men’s by a high wooden fence and gateway guarded 
by a sentinel, and consists of two or three dormitories and 
one large comfortable work-shop, where all are employed 
together at labor let out by contract. When I was there they 
were all hemming silk handkerchiefs, each seated upon the 
matted floor before a little table, and very neat they all 
looked, and very pretty some of them, with their loose red 
gowns and simply twisted hair. “Those are forgers,” said 
the officer, pointing to three of them; “I do not like them to 
be so pretty.” One of the women had a young baby playing 
beside her, and another of them as she glanced up at us 
showed a face entirely different from the rest, pale, sad, and 
refined, and I saw that her hands were small and very white. 
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It was Hanai Ume, the once famous geisha of Toky6—famous 
for her beauty, her samésen-playing, her dancing, her pride, 
and most famous of all for her affaire d’amour. Two years 
ago a man-servant managed to make trouble between herself 
and her lover, whom she expected to buy her out of the life 
of a professional musician at anybody’s call, and then offered 
to make peace again between them on his own terms. So 
one night she called him out of the house and stabbed him 
to death with a kitchen knife. Now music is mute for her, 
and song is silent, and love is left behind; she will hear no 
samisen again but the prison bell; and of all the merry world 
she will know no more forever, except so far as she can read 
the reflection of it as it pales and fades away in the eyes of 
some companion who may chance to join her for a while. 


Death of Mme. Elisabeth....From The Duchess of Angouléme 

Mme. Elisabeth, the sister of Louis XVI., and her youthful 
niece Marie Thérése, the king’s daughter, afterward Duchess 
of Angouléme, had been parted from Marie Antoinette, of 
whose fate they remained in absolute ignorance. Confined 
to a single room of the Temple Tower, they were subjected 
to every possible insult that their jailers and the revolution- 
ary tribunal could devise. As long as they were together, 
however, the marvellous strength of Mme. Elisabeth’s reli- 
gious faith supported both under all the indignities their 
persecutors heaped upon them, but a time was now to come 
when the champions of liberty, still ravening for blood, sum- 
moned this saint-like woman before them. 


For several weeks nothing happened at the Temple. The 
two captives might have believed the tormentors had forgot- 
ten them. But what occurred on the 9th of May? Marie 
Thérése’s journal tells us: “On that day, just as we were 
going to bed, they drew the bolts and came to knock at our 
door. My aunt said that she would put on her dress; they 
replied that they could not wait so long, and knocked so hard 
one would think they were breaking in the door. She opened 
it when she was dressed. They said to her: ‘Citizeness, be 
so good as to go down-stairs.’ ‘And my niece?’ ‘She will 
be attended to afterward.’ My aunt embraced me, and to 
calm me said that she was going to come up again. ‘No, 
citizeness, said some one, ‘you are not coming up again; take 
your cap and go down.’ Then they heaped insults and rude 
speeches on her; she endured them patiently, put on her cap, 
embraced me again, and told me to preserve courage and 
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firmness, to hope in God always, to profit by the good reli- 
gious principles my parents had given me, and not fail to 
observe the last injunctions of my father and mother. She 
went out. On arriving below she was asked for her pockets, 
which had nothing in them; this lasted a long time because 
the municipals drew up a report in order to discharge them- 
selves of responsibility for her person. After many insults, 
she departed with an usher of the tribunal, got into a cab, 
and arrived at the Conciergerie, where she passed the night.” 


The next day, May roth, 1794, Mme. Elisabeth appears - 
before the tribunal; the act of accusation is read, in which 
she and the other members of the Capet family, are charged 
with every imaginable crime, and after a mock trial she is 
condemned to death. 


The last summons is heard. The doors of the prison open. 
Mme. Elisabeth rides in the same cart with Mme. de Sénozan 
and Mme. de Crussol d’Amboise. When she is passing the 
Pont Neuf, the white handkerchief that covers her head falls 
off. All eyes turn toward her bare head, and recognize the 
calmness and serenity of her features. On reaching the Place 
of Revolution—formerly Place Louis XV.-—she alights first. 
The twenty-three other victims follow her. All are ranged 
in front of the guillotine. All are admirable for their cour- 
age. The exhortations of the princess have been fruitful. 
The first name called by the executioner is that of Mme. 
de Crussol d’Amboise. She bows to Mme. Elisabeth, and 
says: “Ah! madame, if your Royal Highness would deign to 
embrace me, I should have all that I desire.” ‘ Willingly,” 
replies the princess, “and with all my heart.” The other 
condemned women obtain the same honor. As for the men, 
they kiss respectfully the hand of Louis XVI.’s sister. The 
executions begin. Several heads have already fallen when a 
jeering voice from the crowd pressing around the guillotine 
cries: “It is all very fine, this salaaming to her; there she is 
now like the Austrian woman!” Mme. Elisabeth under- 
stands. Thus she learns the fate of her sister-in-law, and 
says to herself, “ May we meet again in Heaven!” 

The victims ascend the scaffold one after another, and re- 
ceive the baptism of blood with a pious recollection like that 
of the faithful approaching the table of the Lord. While the 
knife is severing the heads, Mme. Elisabeth recites the De 
Profundis. She is to be executed last. The tormentors doubt- 
less hope that the sight of twenty-three heads falling before 
her own will deprive her of courage and dignity to meet her 
death. They are disappointed in their expectation. Dying 
as she had lived, Mme. Elisabeth is sublime up to the last 
hour, the last minute, of her saintly existence. When the 
twenty-third victim comes to bow before her: “ Courage and 
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the faith in the mercy of God!” says the sister of Louis XVI. 
Her turn has come at last. 

A sovereign mounting the steps of her throne would be 
less majestic than the pious princess climbing those of the 
scaffold, the pedestal of an undying glory. As they are fas- 
tening her to the fatal plank, her fichu falls to the ground and 
allows a silver medal of the Blessed Virgin to be seen. The 
executioner’s assistant, instead of replacing the fichu on her 
bosom, attempts to remove this pious emblem. “Cover me, 
sir, in the name of your mother!” These are the last words 
of the princess. Her head falls, but this time the crowd does 
not give way to its habitual fury. The cries of “Long live 
the Republic!” are not heard. Everybody feels that the 
blood of innocence has just been shed. 

It was not until several months later that Marie Thérése 
learned the fate of her venerated aunt. When the news was 
told her, she would not believe it; such a crime seemed in- 
credible, even after all the atrocities of the Terror. Then 
she wrote in her journal this profoundly touching page, an 
affecting tribute of eternal gratitude and admiration: “ Marie 
Philippine Elisabeth Héléne, sister of King Louis XVI., died 
May 10, 1794, aged thirty years, after having been always a 
model of virtue. She gave herself to God at the age of fif- 
teen, and thought of nothing but hersalvation. Since 1790, 
when I was better able to appreciate her, I saw nothing in 
her but religion, love of God, horror of sin, gentleness, piety, 
modesty, and a great attachment to her family, for whom 
she sacrificed her life, never having been willing to leave the 
king and queen. In a word, she was a princess worthy of 
the blood from which she sprang. I cannot say enough con- 
cerning the kind actions performed toward me, and which 
ended only with her life. She considered and cared for me 
as if I were her daughter; and for my part, I honored her as 
a second mother; I had promised her all the love of one. 
They say we resemble each other very much in countenance. 
I feel that I have somewhat of her character. May I have 
all her virtues, and go to rejoin her and my father and mother 
in the bosom of God, where I doubt not they are enjoying 
the rewards of a death so meritorious for them!” 


Memoirs of a Cavalier....From Defoe’s Minor Novels 


Certain officers of King Charles’ army, at the battle of 
Marston Moor, seeing that the field is lost, gather together 
the remnants of several regiments of horse, and determine 
to fight their way through the enemy rather than surrender. 
This is accomplished with the loss of a considerable part of 
their force, and they then push on to the northward to join 
either Prince Rupert or Lord Goring. 
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The enemy followed us over the moor, and we, having a 
woody, enclosed country about us, where we were, I observed 
by their moving they had lost sight of us; upon which I pro- 
posed concealing ourselves till we might judge of their num- 
bers. Wedidso, and, lying close in a wood they passed hastily 
by us, without skirting or searching the wood, which was 
what on another occasion they would not have done. I found 
they were not above a hundred and fifty horse, and, consider- 
ing that to let them go before us, would be to alarm the 
country and stop our design; I thought, since we might be 
able to deal with them, we should not meet with a better 
place for it, and told the rest of our officers my mind, which 
all our party presently (for we had not time for a long de- 
bate) agreed to. Immediately upon this I caused two men 
to fire their pistols in the wood, at two different places, as 
far asunder asI could. This I did to give them an alarm 
and arouse them; for being in the lane, they would otherwise 
have got through before we had been ready, and I resolved 
to engage them there, as soon as it was possible. After this 
alarm, we rushed out of the wood, with about a hundred 
horse, and charged them on the flank in a broad lane, the 
wood being on their right. Our passage into the lane, being 
narrow, gave us some difficulty in our getting out; but the 
surprise of the charge did our work; for the enemy, thinking 
we had been a mile or two before, had not the least thoughts 
of this onset till they heard us in the wood, and then they 
who were before could not come back. We broke into the 
lane just in the middle of them, and by that means divided 
them, and, facing to the left, charged the rear. First our 
dismounted men, which were near fifty, lined the edge of the 
wood, and fired with their carabines, upon those which were 
before, so warmly that they put them into a great disorder. 
Meanwhile fifty more of our horse from the farther part of 
the wood showed themselves in the lane upon their front; 
this put them of the foremost party into a great perplexity, 
and they began to face about, to fall upon us who were en- 
gaged in the rear; but their facing about in a lane where 
there was no room to wheel, and as one who understands the 
manner of wheeling a troop of horse must imagine, put them 
into a great disorder. Our party in the head of the lane, 
taking the advantage of this mistake of the enemy, charged 
in upon them, and routed them entirely. Some found means 
to break into the enclosures on the other side of the lane 
and get away. About thirty were killed and about twenty- 
five made prisoners, and forty very good horses were taken; 
all this while not a man of ours was lost, and not above seven 
or eight wounded. The rear of them faced about and re- 
treated out of the lane, and drew up in the open field to re- 
ceive and rally their fellows. We killed about seventeen of 
them, and followed them to the end of the lane, but had no 
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mind to have any more fighting than needs must, our condi- 
tion not making it proper, the towns around us being all in 
the enemy’s hands, and the country but indifferently pleased 
with us; however, we stood facing them till they thought 
fit tomarch away. Thus we were supplied with horses enough 
to remount our men, and pursued our first design of getting 
into Lancashire. As for our prisoners, we let them off on foot. 


The country being by this time aroused, they conceal them- 
selves in a great wood and send out scouts in disguise to learn 
what they can of the whereabouts of the enemy or their 
friends. Growing tired of their hiding-place in the wood, and 
fearing that the enemy is gathering in force to attack them, 
the Cavaliers secure a guide and toward nightfall again con- 
tinue their retreat. 


About ten o’clock at night they assaulted our quarters, but 
found we were gone; and being informed which way, they 
followed upon the spur, and, travelling all night, being moon- 
light, they found themselves the next day about fifteen miles 
east, just out of their way; for we had, by the help of our 
guide, turned short at the foot of the hills, and through blind, 
untrodden paths, and with difficulty enough, by noon the 
next day, had reached almost twenty-five miles north, near a 
town called Clithero. Our guide began now to be out of his 
knowledge; and our scout brought us word the enemy’s horse 
was posted before us; and we knew they were in our rear. 
In this exigence we resolved to divide our small body, and, 
so amusing them, at least one might get off if the other mis- 
carried. I took about eighty horse with me, among which 
were all that I had of my own regiment, amounting to above 
thirty-two, and took the hills toward Yorkshire. Here we 
met with such unpassable hills, vast moors, rocks, and stony 
ways as lamed all our horses and tired our men; and some- 
times I was ready to think we should never be able to get 
over them, till, our horses failing, and jack-boots being in- 
different things to travel in, we might be starved before we 
should find any road or towns, for guide we had none, but a 
boy who knew but little, and would cry when we asked him 
any questions. I believe men nor horses ever passed in some 
places where we went, and for twenty hours we saw not a 
town nor a house, except sometimes from the top of the 
mountains, at a vast distance. I am persuaded we might 
have encamped here, if we had had provisions, till the war had 
been over, and have met with no disturbance; and I have 
often wondered since how we got into such horrible places, 
as much as how we got out. At last, after a terrible fatigue, 
we began to see the western parts of Yorkshire, some few 
villages, and the country at a distance looked a little like 
England; for I thought before it looked like old Brennus’ 
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hill which the Grisons call the grandfather of the Alps. We 
got some relief in the villages, which indeed some of us had 
so much need of that they were hardly able to sit their horses, 
and others were forced to help them off, they were so faint. 
I never felt so much of the power of hunger in my life, for 
having not eaten in thirty hours, I was as ravenous as a 
hound; and if I had had a piece of horseflesh, I believed I 
should not have stayed dressing it, but have fallen upon it 
raw, and have eaten it as greedily as a Tartar. 


In dire perplexity and after many hairbreadth escapes from 
falling into the hands of the Roundheads, they reach Goring’s 
headquarters nineteen days after the battle of Marston Moor. 


A Fellowe and His Wife 
The letters that comprise this charming and original bit of 
literature are from the facile and witty pens of William Sharp 
and Blanche Willis Howard. Strange to say, Sharp is the 
originator of the wife’s letters, Blanche Willis Howard of the 
husband’s. From the beginning, to where the letter is in- 
troduced, the work is replete with interest. Miss Howard 
has introduced us to an unselfish, loving husband, whose 
wife’s happiness is his greatest thought—in fact, to a man 
that understands the marital relations as divine law would 
have us practise them. The wife lives in her art, and yet, 
across miles of distance, and subject to fierce temptations, 
her confidence, through everything, reposes in her husband. 
*Tis a story of trust and deepest love, a story revealing the 
truest depths of two souls. 
In the following letter this is verified: 


Ilse—friend, comrade, sister, love, and wife for whom I 
long, I cannot quibble and haggle with you. I cannot grovel 
and beg; I would not, if I could, undo the past. I claim the 
future, though it bring me sorrow worse than death. You 
are the woman of my choice; the one woman in the world to 
me. You are my fate for good or ill; our whole lives are in- 
tertwined, we belong to each other, and—I love you: there- 
fore I surrender. 

But when you return to me a miserable scrap of money, 
you are well aware that you put between us more than the 
distance from Jaromar to Rome, more than the interminable 
year of separation. You make something within me rise and 
howl like a wounded beast, then creep off, sullen and brood- 
ing, to itsden. Nevermind. I cannot dilate upon my emo- 
tions. I am not fluent and paradoxical, like your sculptor. 
I yield unconditionally. It seems fitting to you to carve little 
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ivory figures and sell them. Good. I accept this also at 
your hands. If this is what you call “freedom,” if it makes 
you happier, I can only fold my arms, bow my head, and wait. 

One thing is certain; I shall fulfil my part of our compact. 
Because your father and I have had certain business rela- 
tions, or rather, because it has happened to be in my power 
to do him a service, as it has often been in the power of an 
Ilsenstein to stand by a Jaromar in need, not the faintest 
shadow of such transactions shall fall upon your path. Not 
a feather’s weight of them shall impede your movements. 
Nothing of this shall touch you now or at any time. It 
would be ignominy. Knowing me so well, how was it then 
possible for you to—but enough said. 

You have wanted for years to go to Rome to study and 
work. I promised you that you should, whoever might dis- 
approve. Even in losing you, it was joy to realize that you 
had attained your dearest wish through me. This you take 
from me. It is parting from you again; it is seeing you go 
still farther from me. Let us not talk about it. But now 
you are really “free,” are you not, Ilse? You have no other 
surprises in store for me? 

Down by the Jasmund cliffs I dismounted and walked up 
and down for a while, Baldur following close by my heels, 
his soft nose sniffing the palm of my hand, the wet salty 
night clearing my troubled brain. I weighed everything in 


the balance, all my chances fro and con. But before I reached 
the heights of objective wisdom which I am about to reveal 
to you, I had a good tussle with the old Adam. 

“Start for Rome to-morrow,” he urged. “Be on the spot; 
snort, fight, and slay.” To which the man up aloft, with the 


sr 


clearer vision, replied: “To what end? Can you even then 
force love ?”’ For what if I go down. there and follow you 
about like a spaniel—even if I attitudinize at church portals 
—you will not love me the more for it, Ilse—no, not a whit. 
Besides, I cannot. I’m not a carpet knight, and I have my 
work to do. 

I have known men to marry with the flattering hope that 
habit, familiarity, and the irresistible charm of their daily 
presence would deepen the somewhat lukewarm affections of 
their brides; and I have observed that such experiments fail 
as often as they succeed, from causes not determinable by 
mathematical calculations. For my part, I cherish no illu- 
sions. You and I do not begin like two strangers who meet 
at a court ball in Berlin and fall in love to the rhythm of a 
Waldteuffel waltz The companionship, the free, simple inter- 
course which either makes or mars lives, you and I have 
already had. Think of the hours on hours, the years on 
years, we have been together. More than to any other soul 
have I shown you my inner self. You know my ways, my 
weaknesses and idiosyncracies, my silent moods, the things 
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that irritate me, the things that give me peace. This may 
finally be in my favor, it may handicap me in the race, I do 
not know which; but I know it is a powerful factor always 
working for or against me. Nothing can take our past from 
us; not Rome, not art, no devil, and no god. In the face 
of this phalanx of old associations, I am not so blatant a fool 
as complacently to impute to my personality, if but adminis- 
tered in still heavier doses, some invincible magic charm suff- 
cient to totally transform a woman of your individuality and 
independence, revolutionize your theories and creeds, and 
deaden your long-cherished desires to lead not only an art- 
life, but your own life; for that too is strong within you, IIse, 
a thirst for rich experience, for more intense emotion, for 
new, strange things, for uncurbed adventure. 

You want your prancings and caracolings; take them. You 
want Rome; you have it. Enjoy them all, and whatever else 
you crave. What should I do with an unwilling wife? Mar- 
riage by capture is obsolete, and any compulsion of a woman’s 
person or spirit brutal and barbarous. If my friend thinks 
Africa necessary to his pleasure, mental growth, or financial 
success, I have no business to try to keep him at home merely 
because I enjoy his companionship. By what right shall I 
then say to a woman, “ Thus far and no farther”? Shall my 
passion constitute itself a law to direct her steps? Theoreti- 
cally, then, I am vastly pleased with everything. Ah, Ilse! 

Yet whatever be my pain and perplexity, believe me, and 
forgive my bluntness, I do not want you unless you want me. 
That is, I want you with every atom of my being, and shall 
live and die wanting you—not alone the sweetness of your 
presence and your beauty, which I adore, but also your free, 
glad allegiance, which you cannot yet give me. 

Down by the Jasmund cliffs to-night the sea brought coun- 
sel. There, where you and I, through the years, have chatted, 
laughed, and sung, have had our rages and reconciliations, 
our deep-laid plans and conspiracies, have discussed friends, 
books, ourselves, our dogs and horses, our theories of life 
and the beyond, I listened to the voices of the past, of the 
inexorable ocean, and of my own heart. 

At length into my unrest came quiet, with the conviction 
that it is useless for a man to war with fate, and that I cannot 
honestly act otherwise. The truth is, though I’ve not yet 
sighted land ahead, I have cut adrift forever from the old lines. 

I have seen a man’s unconscious dominance completely ex- 
tinguish all the light and gladness of a woman’s nature, and 
this with no brutal selfishness, no visible tyranny. You know 
as well as I how things were with us, how strong and upright 
my father was, how large and wholesome his views, how use- 
ful his life, and how from first to last his all-pervading, 
all-absorbing, masterful personality totally submerged my 
mother’s sensitive spirit. I could not help seeing it, for I 
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loved her, but I should scarcely have got at the heart of 
things without Boris Subienkow. Dear old Boris, you never 
liked him much. He wasn’t beautiful, I admit, with his Don 
Quixote profile and gaunt body. He had more brains than 
lungs, more soul than muscle, more irony than patience, and 
was altogether so out of tune with life that death must have 
been a glad release to him. 

When he would mount his hobbies one after another, and 
charge furiously in every direction, attacking nearly all exist- 
ing institutions, I used to stare and chuckle, and smoke no 
end of cigarettes, and not understand very well what he was 
raving about, although I vastly enjoyed his diatribes, and 
thought him the most amusing tutor in the world. So far as 
the real burden of his song went, I listened somewhat as a 
child listens, mechanically and without interest, to guarded, 
veiled hints of elders discussing family secrets and conscious 
of his presence. Yet somewhere within him he involuntarily 
stores it all away, until, years after, one chance spark sud- 
denly sets a thousand lights ablaze along the receding vista 
of his past life, his memory begins to search forgotten ways, 
and all that has been concealed, every unsuspected nook and 
cranny, is revealed. 

What was then remote, foreign to my nature, in Boris’ 
views has become in these last years near to me, my own. 
What I heard with the incredulous, good-humored smile of a 
comfortable young puppy who has no fault to find with exist- 
ing institutions, because they have never interfered with his 
pleasures, confronts me now, seems sound, true, incontro- 
vertible. His ghost haunts me, in the one way, I take it, 
that ghosts haunt us relentlessly. On the woman question 
he was invincible. He out-Ibsened Ibsen. I was at that 
stage of existence when a boy’s vague dream is always pre- 
posterously sentimental. A pretty little ringlet, a pretty little 
ear, a melting eye—these were the things of paramount im- 
portance—ringlet, ear, and eye, all quivering, of course, in 
helpless ecstasy before me. 

One day he lured me on to unwonted confidences; cruelly 
extracted from its secret shrine in my heart that foolish, boy- 
ish, ineffable vision as bodiless as St. Cecilia’s floating cherubs, 
held it up in the light of pure reason, where it made but a 
sorry figure, being only ringlet, ear, and eye—I had formu- 
lated nothing beyond except the atmosphere of adoration for 
me—jeered and derided her until tears of impotent rage stood 
in my eyes, and I longed to choke him. But he was merci- 
less. He never forgot, never let me forget her. At unex- 
pected moments he would conjure up that spineless, brainless, 
organless, transcendental maid, and ridicule her and me with- 
out quarter. I was hurt, angry, ashamed, but doggedly un- 
convinced, and continued to secretly worship her. I have 
worshipped her fleeting prototype many times since, when, in 
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my calf-days, for brief periods I romantically sighed for a 
legion of girls—one at a time, of course; I never was in any 
respect a Turk—and generously invested their charming little 
silly pates with halos and wings. 

Not only did Boris mock, he would frequently wax stern as 
a Hebrew prophet, and denounce my ideal as an unholy thing, 
the root of nameless evil, the mother of infinite lies, herself 
a lie and an abomination, the product of the inequality of 
the sexes: she at one end of the social scale, the household 
drudge at the other; between them, every grade of sweet- 
heart, from the haughty patrician beauty down to the doll of 
the harem, all sisters in falsehood, and direct results of wo- 
man’s bondage to man, and man’s to his senses. If man 
should once emerge from his dense barbarism, and recognize 
woman as the complement of his own soul, no more, no less, 
he could not before marriage be a maudlin fool, and after- 
ward an egotist or a brute. Then would come Boris’ re- 
frain, “Free the woman and you free the world.” He had 
never known a marriage worthy of the name, never one com- 
panionship between man and woman, that possessed as much 
inherent dignity as an ordinary friendship between men. If 
apparent harmony prevailed, it was due to the sacrifice of 
self-respect, and the habitual hypocrisy and cowardice of the 
woman. The most liberal man had one code of honor for 
men, another for women. Whatever his general theories, his 
practice presupposed devotion, submission, abnegation of 
opinions and individuality on the part of the special woman 
allied with him, whereas with his man friend he easily left a 
certain margin for divergence of views. It was all wrong, 
and it was steeped in his heart’s blood. No sane man denied 
the tremendous empire of the senses: No thoughtful man 
ought to deny the supremacy of the soul. He was no ascetic, 
he had no feud with nature, but passion was a momentary 
exaltation or abasement according to circumstances, subli- 
mated on the heights, or degraded in the depths, while along 
the predominating level plains of existence man and woman 
should walk together in mutual deference and courtesy, in 
trust and truth and tenderness. Then only would life be 
worth living. But men, however polished, were savages still 
at heart.. Man had not yet realized that woman was the 
companion of his highest endeavor, not merely his plaything 
in relaxation, or his slave. 

When I ventured, in adolescent remonstrance, to uphold 
the dignity of my sex, and inquired if the woman could never 
be the cause of wretchedness, Boris would thunder: “Wo / 
and if she is, it is of no consequence. She’s been a slave 
from the beginning. She has never had a chance to be her- 
self. Let her have her swing. Never mind if she swings too 
far. Her future excesses can never cancel her past record 
of privations. She will swing back in due season, and then 
for the first time will the world find its equilibrium,” 
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GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND BOOKS 





The younger Dutch school of writers is making something 
of astir. Their novels are to be translated into English, but 
with what result it is yet hard to say. The first of them to 
appear, Eline Vere, written by the foremost apostle of “sen- 
sitivism,” is not a very satisfactory production. It is devoid 
of anything like a plot, while the characters are many and 
not absorbingly interesting. Nevertheless, the awakening of 
the younger writers of Holland to international existence is 
likely to stimulate the movement to still higher attainments 
than it has yet reached. These sensitivists, as they call them- 
selves, are all of them young men, Couperus having been 
born less than thirty years ago at the Hague. He and a 
handful of brother-writers have practically revolutionized 
Dutch taste in the past few years, uprooting the old canons of 
art and practically setting a new fashion in all such matters. 
The movement is akin to the Pre-Raphaelite departure in 
England and the rise of the symbolists in France. It has 
been described as a “development of impressionism grafted 
upon naturalism,” as preserving the delicacy of sensation of 
the one and adding to it the strong exactitude of the other. 
It shuns the brutalities of realism, readmitting fancy to its 
attributes, which the naturalists had cast out. It will be seen 
from this that the French have been virtually the mentors 
and guides of these new Dutch writers, though it would seem 
as if the sluggish temperament of the low countries might 
have found its models among the writers of England. The 
Dutch, however, are by nature of the finest artistic calibre, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose the sensitivists will take 
foremost rank among the literary evolutions of the day. 


If a style unique, virile, and poetic be all a magazine edi- 
tor, critic, or reader craves, Ambrose Bierce can be pointed 
to more surely, and with more reason, than many writers now 
upheld to public notice. Glancing at fiction of the present 
day, little variety in narrative, dialogue, or character is met 
with. Whether the minds of imaginative writers necessarily 
work on the same lines, or whether plagiarism be unconscious, 
would be hard to decide; nevertheless, stories appear from 
day to day, from week to week, that are in most respects 
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such fac-similes of one another that one is led to imagine that 
the whole story-telling fraternity had clustered about one or 
another while in the agonies of composition. But now we 
come to a writer that spins out the product of his own fertile 
brain, drawing in and out the threads of mysticism, emotion, 
and originality, until we know him at once as a genius at the 
loom. In some respects, his stories resemble those of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, having a suggestion of weirdness and rich 
coloring; but, beyond this, Mr. Bierce has a style exclusively 
his own, “Then why is he not more widely known,” might 
well be asked, “since merit is the one standpoint?” But 
when some of the short stories in the various magazines are 
looked over, the reason becomes obvious. One sees the in- 
evitable dialect, the moss-grown love-making, and the hys- 
terical heroine nursing her woe, while tales tasting of the 
occult, the weird, and the strongly imaginative are declined 
with thanks, and the writer is, as far as possible, suppressed. 
But Mr. Bierce, by sheer force of merit, is forcing recogni- 
tion, and his recent book, Tales of Soldiers and Civilians, 
has been widely noticed. The comments are for the most 
part favorable, and the book deserves them. Each story in 
the collection bears the stamp of the author’s versatility, 
virility, and artistic nature. Some of these tales are as grew- 
some as Poe’s, and make one’s flesh creep with their over- 
elaborated horrors. Others hold characters as accurately and 
sympathetically drawn as Dickens’ or Bret Harte’s, while, in 
those relating to warfare and bloodshed, the narrations are 
thrilling, vivid, and tragic. California may justly be proud 
of her son, whose latest work is noteworthy and for whom 
the future holds even larger possibilities. 


Jasmin, Barber, Poet, Philanthropist, is a recent publica- 
tion of the Harper Bros., that brings prominently before the 
American public a strong personality. Dr. Samuel Smiles, 
his biographer, the well-known author of Self-Help, has 
written an interesting monograph describing Jasmin’s per- 
sonal characteristics, surroundings, and philanthropic labors, 
and a criticism of his place in French literature. Jacques 
Jasmin, the son of a poor tailor, was born in 1798, in the 
little town of Ager, in the south of France. There for the 
most part he lived, and there, among his own people, he died, 
in 1864. To-day, in one of the most picturesque streets of 
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his birthplace, nearly opposite the little shop i: which he 
carried on his trade as barber, visitors behold a bronze statue 
of the Gascon poet. It bears on its pedestal, Poetry and 
Charity—the leading features of the provincial barber’s life 
and character. Jasmin married at eighteen, and although 
he had a long struggle with poverty, instead of embittering 
him, it seems only to have developed his perceptions and in- 
creased his sympathies. He travelled up and down France 
reciting his poems in order to raise money for religious and 
other charities, and, in fact, his sensitive and generous heart 
found him ever at the front of every good cause. Long- 
fellow, in a well-known passage, affirms that Jasmin is to the 
south of France what Burns is to the south of Scotland—the 
representative of the heart of the people. The Blind Girl of 
Cartel Cuillé, familiar to American readers by reason of Long- 
fellow’s musical translation, Les Ciseaux Voyageurs, and 
Franconnette are accorded the highest praise and are proba- 
bly the best known of his many lyrics. 


Augustus Thomas has supplemented his first success, Ala- 
bama, by his recent dramatization of Colonel Carter of Car- 
tersville, now playing at Palmer’s Theatre, New York City. 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, the author of the successful novel 
from which the play was made, was besieged by thoroughly 
equipped, as well as would-be, playwrights, for permission to 
dramatize the book. After enduring the terrific strain for 
weeks, he felt most confident of success at the hands of Au- 
gustus Thomas. Alabama was written in three weeks, and 
was Mr. Thomas’ first great success, although he had written 
many plays previously. But his conscientious effort and 
dogged persistency brought him his reward. The playwright 
is a good-looking, clean-faced, robust young man, thirty-three 
years of age, nearly six feet tall, and has a rather studied, 
deliberate manner. He was born at St. Louis, when his 
father was playing leading business in one of the theatrical 
stock companies of that city. The younger Thomas really 
grew up in the profession, and when he was eighteen years 
of age he had a company of his own and played in a small 
circuit of near-by towns. Af‘er this he became a railroad 
clerk, but a year or two of this “ grind” was enough, and he 
forsook the desk to join the box-office of Pope’s Theatre, in 
his native town, In his twenty-fifth year he headed a com- 
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pany called Dixon’s Sketch Club, often playing his own 
pieces. Then he became a newspaper reporter, and did good 
work as special correspondent in different parts of the coun- 
try. He illustrated his own articles and greatly enhanced 
their value. This talent he inherits from his father, who is 
still living and who has lost none of his cunning with the 
pencil. The sketches of the scenes in Alabama given with 
the programme on the initial performance were made by the 
young playwright. Mr. Thomas’ thorough knowledge of 
technical and practical playwrighting is obvious to managers, 
and now he has no trouble to place his work. 


It has been the fashion of recent years to write of the 
“authors who have helped me,” “ the best one hundred books,” 
and so on. It is a curious fact that Lucian some twenty 
centuries ago did very much the same thing, having written 
an essay upon the books which he most valued. There is no 
doubt but that these lists are frequently of great value and 
interest, especially in the formation of cheap libraries. Such 
things as “cheap” libraries are indeed no longer impossibili- 
ties, for it is remarkable for how trifling a sum the most 
classical of books can be bought, while every day enlarges 
the list of standard works that are reprinted in excellent print 
on good paper and at little cost. What books one shall read 
is therefore a timely and serviceable thing, and next to the 
all-important question What hundred books are the best? is 
the query started recently as to what volumes should be read 
during illness. A critic answers that such a list would in- 
clude Smollet, George Burrow, Dumas, Le Sage, and An- 
thony Hamilton, “ Pickwick” and every word of Jane Austen, 
and there he hesitates to go further. 


Tom Masson is probably the most widely copied of all 
American humorists, and displays greater versatility in his 
work than one less fortunate would believe possible. His 
verses in the Cloak Review, Clothier and Furnisher, New 
York Sun, Truth, Life, and other metropolitan dailies and 
periodicals are of course well known, but a vast amount of 
unsigned work, such as verses, jokes, and dialogues, printed 
in these and other publications are also the radiation of his 
intellect. When he is in the throes of composition, it is dan- 
gerous for any one to venture into his room, And no one 
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does. He commands a high price for his work; and he 
doesn’t work very hard, either. His hours, in fact, are those 
of abanker. And only twenty-five years of age! The young 
humorist has also charge of the Humorous Department of 
the American Press Association. In a recent successful 
book, To Write or Not to Write? Mr. Masson has an 
able contribution on humorous writing. In it he shows his 
method of work, and how others may also work successfully-— 
if they feel “called.”” Mr. Masson is under medium height, 
clean shaven and of slight build, and dark enough to be fre- 
quently mistaken for a Creole. Unlike the professional hu- 
morist, he has a happy disposition, and is excellent company. 
He lives in Brooklyn, where, with a number of congenial 
souls, he keeps bachelors’ hall. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, whose recent Lowell Lectures created 
so much discussion, due principally to inaccurate reporting 
of The New Orthodoxy, is thus gossiped of in the New York 
Advertiser: “As the editor of the Christian Union and the 
pastor of Plymouth Church, in Brooklyn, he has much to do. 
It is a wonder he can do it. He is not by any means the 
large, strong, robust man that his predecessor, Mr. Beecher, 
was. He is tall and quite slender, and he looks as if his 
health was rather fragile. Vet it is, I am told, very good, 
as it enables him to get through a vast amount of work dur- 
ing the year. He does not, however, spend much time in 
the offices of the Christian Union, although they are unusu- 
ally attractive, and would go far toward reconciling one to 
the hard lot of journalism. He gives only two days a week 
—Monday and Friday—to office work. Here, seated in a 
most comfortable library chair, he may be found, on the days 
he is in the office, writing an energetic paragraph or article for 
the Christian Union, or receiving some contributor with a 
manuscript, or discussing with some writer a question of social 
reform or phase of religious thought. The most of Dr. Ab- 
bott’s work is done in his large and handsome library in his 
Willow Street residence in Brooklyn. He sets apart for him- 
self certain hours that are not to be invaded, except under 
extraordinary circumstances. It isin no other way that he 
can get the time that he must have to prepare his sermons 
and to reflect upon the policy that he must pursue in regard 
to the great church intrusted to his care. Far different as 
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he is from Mr. Beecher, there has been no falling off in the 
regular membership and the parish work of Plymouth Church. 
Indeed, in some respects the work of the church is larger and 
of a different character from what it used to be.” 


William Woodville Rockhill, author of The Land of the 
Lamas, one of the most interesting books of travel published 
in recent years, has had a varied and interesting career. 
Graduating from Saint-Cyr, he served four years in Algeria 
under the French flag, and then came to America and ran a 
cattle ranch in Colorado. He then‘acted as chargé d’ affaires 
in Korea, and in 1884 became aéfaché, and, later, secretary 
of the American legation at Pekin. Here he developed in- 
terest in the unexplored region of Thibet, which led him to 
disguise himself as a Thibetan, and to penetrate into the 
heart of the country. At Kumbuon he saw the celebrated 
butter bas-reliefs that are exhibited there in the temple every 
year. At the same time, a large fair, holding in the city, 
gave him exceptional opportunities for studying the charac- 
teristics, customs, and dress of the people. In his narrative 
Mr. Rockhill has dwelt upon those parts of the country 
least known, and his book is therefore of unusual value. 


“Howard Seely, the writer and novelist, is,” says Brook- 
lyn Life, “a familiar figure in metropolitan life. He was 
born in New York about thirty years ago, but during the 
greater part of his life has lived in Brooklyn. Mr. Seely 
prepared for college at the Polytechnic; graduated at Yale 
in 1878; was an editor of the Yale Literary Magazine, and a 
3ones-man; and subsequently prepared for the bar at Colum- 
bia Law School, but his tastes are rather literary than legal, 
and he has practised but little. He went to Texas early in 
the eighties, where he saw much of the hardships as well as 
the picturesque features of the frontier. Upon his return 
north he published a series of sketches illustrating ranching 
life: A Lone Star Bo-peep, and Other Tales. This volume, 
because of its fresh, breezy, unconventional style, was re- 
ceived with favor, and was later brought out in larger form 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., as A Ranchman’s Stories. In 1888 
A Nymph of the West was published by the Appletons—a 
Texan novel that became widely known. During the last 
five years Mr. Seely has contributed many additional sketches 
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and stories to the high-class periodicals and various news- 
paper syndicates throughout the country. His poems and 
* dialect verses,’ also, have been widely copied. What espe- 
cially fascinates in this author is a rare poetic touch, a defi- 
nite grasp of character, and a capacity for strong and effective 
writing in the handling of histheme. The faithfulness of 
his western pictures is generally recognized throughout the 
West, and has attracted attention even in England. His 
latest novel, The Jonah of Lucky Valley, published as a serial 
in Harpers’ Weekly during October last, with illustrations by 
Frederic Remington, has gained great popularity, and exhibits 
in a marked degree the author’s individual literary charm.” 


In Paris, swarming with men and women in artistic, musi- 
cal, and literary life, lives a noted woman-writer whose clever, 
attractive, and truthful books have made her nom de plume, 
“Gyp,” a welcome word to searchers of the book world. 
Upon reading her books, one finds faithful portrayals of fash- 
ionable life, the mere gloss and vanity that sum it up, and 
the hollowness that has impressed, with truest conviction, 
the writer. “Gyp,” whose real self comes to us as the Com- 
tesse de Martel de Janville, is, it will be seen at once, a wo- 
man of wide social experience, a fearless writer, who heralds 
her words and sentiments to a sleeping world, arousing them 
to duty, morality, and charity. As her books, so reads her 
life. No home is more attractive, no wife and parent so ex- 
emplary. In her, one finds no posing as a pedant, hobbyist, 
or creature that separates herself from her own circle, but an 
aristocratic, brilliant woman whom all that meet honor, and 
from whom radiates a force potent and attractive. 


The complaint of the governor of Arizona, that the ex- 
tracts from the Arizona Kicker, a department edited for some 
years now by “M. Quad” (Charles B. Lewis) in the Detroit 
Free Press, were doing the country an injury, is one of the 
most genuine and flattering attentions a literary man could 
receive. Had he been a secretary of state or an anarchist, 
he could desire no better proof of his power, but he is simply 
an every-day humorist, whose eccentricities of diction and 
idea have amused a vast audience, but whose personality has 
hardly been known in his own profession. “If eccentricity 
is the price of genius,” says a writer in the Sun, “then Mr. 
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Lewis is certainly a genius. His eccentricities crop out in all 
sorts of ways, and many amusing stories are told of him by 
his acquaintances, One of his freaks some time ago was in 
painting his house. He changed the colors on it three or 
four times a year. Sometimes even before the paint was dry 
he would order it painted a different style. Once it would 
look like a barber’s pole. Three months after it would re- 
semble a hearse. When he first went on the Free Press, 
over twenty years ago, he was criminal reporter. He never 
was a success as a reporter, as he was always getting names, 
dates, places, and facts all wrong, and no dependence could 
be putinhim. ‘Oh, hang your facts,’ retorted Quad; ‘they 
embarrass me.’ At another time he got interested in horses. 
Then he became a detective. But Quad had other fields to 
conquer, and so became a fireman. ‘The first fire he turned 
out to, filled him so full of experience that he had enough 
and resigned. There was a small blaze ina bakery. In the 
other end of the building, separated from the fire by a two- 
foot wall, were several barrels of flour. Quad got an axe, 
broke the door in, and commenced to roll the barrels out into 
the muddy street. The captain hallooed to him to stop that, 
as there was absolutely no danger. But Quad heard not. 
He had a duty to perform, and that was to save that flour. 
As a means of making the captain’s orders effective, he told 
his men to turn the stream on Quad. There was a bundle 
of muddy clothes and tangled hair and things that was pushed 
along the streets before the stream of water. That was Quad 
performing his last act in the fire brigade.” He is a man 
about fifty years of age. He was born at Liverpool, in Ohio, 
and began life at the case ina printing-house. He wasamem- 
ber of the Sixth Michigan Cavalry at one time, but moved 
twenty years agoto Detroit, where he gained the prominent 
place he has since held. He was known as the Detroit Free 
Press man, then as Brother Gardner, for it was he invented 
the inimitable characters of the famous Lime Kiln Club. 


John Bach McMaster, who sprang into such wide notice 
among men of thought some ten years ago, is a professor in 
one of the Pennsylvania colleges. He is a thin, small in- 
dividual, with an abnormally large head and forehead, wears 
glasses, and has rather the appearance of an over-precocious 
boy. Fora number of years he was an unpretentious tutor 
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at Princeton, in a totally different line of thought from that 
by which he has since become renowned. His history, made 
up from newspapers and the ephemeral literature of the day, 
has been open to the reproach of being less reliable than 
that gathered from the more formal documents of public 
archives, but in spite of this it is readable and interesting. 


William Murray Graydon, who, during the past two years, 
has attained a pronounced success as a writer of juvenile 
serial stories, is a resident of Harrisburg, Pa., and is twenty- 
seven years of age. He had the benefit of a thorough edu- 
cation, and inherited a literary taste from his father’s side of 
the family. He is of English descent. His grand-uncle, 
Alexander Graydon, was the author of Graydon’s Memoirs, 
a book of American life during the Revolution, which was 
reprinted in Edinburgh and London and is a valued text- 
book to this day. Mr. Graydon began to write about four 
years ago, first for the Harrisburg Telegraph, to which he 
contributed perhaps fifty stories, and then to Forest and 
Stream. His real success began with the Argosy; but to Mr. 
Edward S. Ellis, editor of the Boys’ Holiday, he attributes 
a great deal of his popularity. In addition to the above 
publications, he is a frequent contributor to the Youth’s 
Companion, the Philadelphia Times, and Golden Days. If 
the number of letters he receives from young readers is any 
criterion, his popularity must be widespread. ‘Iwo clubs are 
named for him in Philadelphia. His fondness for stories of 
adventure is the result of extensive reading and a marked 
familiarity with the local color of foreign countries. Although 
an industrious and fluent writer, Mr. Graydon finds it im- 
possible to supply the demand for his work. 


BRIEF COMMENT. 


The St. James’ Gazette, though itself favoring the project, 
recently published a letter from an Englishman protesting 
against the proposition of Leslie Stephen, that a fund be 
started for the erection of a monument in Westminister Abbey 
to the memory of James Russell Lowell; “why,” asks the 
writer, “should we crowd the Poet’s Corner with tributes to 
foreigners who would not be so honored had they been Eng- 
lishmen? There was no room for a monument to Sir John 
A. Macdonald because he was a Canadian; why go out of 
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our way to lick a Yankee’s boots ?”—“ Robert Grant, author 
of the The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl, began,” says New 
York Truth, “what promised to be a brilliant literary career 
while he was still an undergraduate at Harvard, more than a 
dozen years ago; he then yielded to the enervating habit of 
attending afternoon teas in the most exclusive circles of 
Boston society, and very soon his ideas forsook him and his 
pen lost its cunning.” —A reviewer in the London National 
Observer writes in this poetic vein of Graham R. Tomson’s 
latest volume of poems: “ Her Muse is a Person of Quality, 
a Lady of Fashion, wne femme de luxe, as M. Lemaitre would 
say; in A Summer Night you shall find the aspirations and 
imaginings of a poet hypnotized by London, by the excite- 
ment that spreads, even as electricity diffuses itself over the 
atmosphere, through crowds of people unattached by any 
community of thought or interest; hypnotized, too, by the 
unfamiliar charm of silence brooding upon desolate streets, 
whose wet pavements shine under the long rows of gas-lamps, 
like rivers of gold.”—In writing the Life of Sir Michael An- 
gelo, published recently, John Addington Symons has fol- 
lowed the master from place to place, seeking inspiration; 
the work is the result of nearly two years’ labor.—Ernest 
Renan’s latest batch of reminiscences—Feuilles Détachées— 
is a literary treat and equal to anything he has written; “the 
book itself,” declares the London Globe, “is a chef d’ceuvre 
full of life and interest; but what is more remarkable, and 
what everybody is talking about, is the preface attached to it; 
this is a gem of literature and philosophy, mixed up with that 
genial irony which lends so much attraction to his writings.” 
—Book Chat concludes an able review of Tess of the d’ Urber- 
villes with this paragraph: “ Hardy’s book should be read by 
all that study the signs of the times; it will widen the scope 
of their thought, it will enlarge their sympathies; it will make 
them think, think deeply and wonderingly, and it will make 
them doubt; and when that has been said, the highest praise 
has been accorded it that can be given.” —Madison Cawein, 
well known as one of the promising younger American poets, 
is an accountant in a business-house at Louisville; his merits 
as a poet are becoming appreciated in England, for, in a recent 
issue of the Athenzum it says: “His gifts are really excep- 
tional; he has command of language and rhythm, and he 
thymes with ease; he has fancy at will, and, though he can- 
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not describe, he can catalogue nature in a charming way.”— 
Isabel F. Hapgood, Tolstoi’s translator, has accumulated a 
fund of nearly $2,500 to be distributed by the philanthropic 
peasant count.—Under the title, The Scott Library, Mr. 
Walter Scott proposes to bring out a new series of prose re- 
. prints, “consisting mainly of well-known works of English 
Literature, of translations of eminent works of the literature 
of the Continent, and of translations of classical works;” the 
first volume of the series is a reproduction of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Godwin’s Vindication of the Rights of Women, 
first brought out in 1792.-—-William Sharp, in a long review 
in the London Academy, writes of James Clarence Harvey’s 
Lines and Rhymes: “ The author modestly prints on the title 
page ‘selected and published because of their adaptability 
for public recitation and reading;’ but his book is very mark- 
edly above the level of ordinary collections of verse for reci- 
tation; in a word, Mr. Harvey is not merely an able and 
dramatic writer of ‘lines and rhymes’ for recitation, but a 
poet with a voice of his own.”—-The Atlanta Constitution, 
commending the effort to raise a monument in Savannah 
to the late Father Ryan, indulges in this reminiscence of 
the poet-priest of the South: “The melancholy face, white 
with the pallor of disease and protracted vigils, the slen- 
der frame, and the vibrant, bell-like voice of this poet and 
orator, produced a profound impression upon all who saw 
and heard him; ‘a soul of flame in a body of gauze’ describes 
him exactly.” —“ It has been said,” remarked Emile Zola re- 
cently to the Paris correspondent of the N. Y. Herald, “that 
in La Débacle, I had attempted to defend war in general: 
this is false; I believe that war is both inevitable and abom- 
inable; my object was to say to my compatriots, ‘See what 
war means; look what awaits you if you rush into war; live 
well, that you may be prepared to die well.”—Clinton Scol- 
lard, one of the foremost of the younger American poets, 
published recently a metrical romance, Giovio and Giula; 
the edition is superfine and is limited to two hundred and 
fifty copies.—The literary wiseacres that shook their heads 
at the opening incident in Tess of the d’Urbervilles, de- 
nouncing it as unnatural, will be somewhat disgruntled when 
they learn of its reality; “It took place,” vouches the London 
Athenzeum, “under Mr. Hardy’s own eyes; he was standing 
at the corner of a street in a small town in Dorsetshire when a 
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tipsy man staggered past, saying, ‘I’ve got a great family vault 
over at ;’ Mr. Hardy’s curiosity was roused, and he found 
the man’s statement was true; he represented one of our oldest 
Norman families; the admirable novel grew up from this in- 
cident.”——-Dr. James McCosh, late president of Princeton 
College, is now engaged in completing his literary works; 
he has written nearly twenty volumes and pamphlets, all of 
which have had a wide circulation; he proposes to issue a full 
set of volumes on the various departments of the human mind. 
—A very amusing little book called Americans in Florence, 
published recently by Sig. Ernesto Zenuti, is a series of short 
articles on the American young women who go there and so 
often marry Italians; and it is most complimentary to them. 
—Robert Buchanan declares that every day he receives 
letters from aspirants for literary distinction. In a recently 
published letter he answers all: “To live by literature alone, 
means infinite disappointment and proportionate suffering; 
only the strongest and hardiest survive in an occupation 
which, in England at least, has few legitimate rewards and 
little social honor.”—‘“ I am, indeed, surprised,” exclaims a 
book reviewer in London Wit and Wisdom, “ that Miss Mur- 
free’s work has not attracted more attention from critics in 
this country; but none, so far as I have seen, have been 
struck by her abundant picturesqueness, as fine, in its West- 
ern way, as anything from the pen of our own Thomas 
Hardy.”—The Critic says “that the animadversions of The 
Spectator on the ‘ particularly uncouth and ungainly kind 
of English’ spoken by all of Miss Wilkins’ characters pro- 
voke the Tribune to ‘wonder why the English critics who so 
often object to the Yankee dialect in our fiction never 
have anything to say about the more than uncouth and bar- 
barous Yorkshire and Lancashire dialects which make many 
of their native novels hideous to a lover of good English.’ ”’— 
Joseph William Richards, the only author who has produced 
a standard work on aluminium, is only twenty-seven years 
old and was born in Birmingham, England; Mr. Richards 
has been an American since he was seven years of age, and 
is Professor of Metallurgy at Lehigh University.—Sardou 
has written a new play, entitled Raissa, founded upon one of 
Mme. Greville’s novels, the scene of which is laid in Russia; 
in preparing the play, Mme. Greville herself aided Sardou.— 
“T am told,” writes the London correspondent of the Leeds 
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Mercury, “that Lord Tennyson is much annoyed by Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s recent article in the Forum describing a 
visit he paid to the Poet-Laureate; when Lord Tennyson 
talked freely and without restraint to his brother poet, he 
had no idea that he was being interviewed.”—‘“ Mr. George 
Meredith has,” according to New York Truth, “drawn the 
heroine of his new novel, The Tragic Comedians, from a lady 
who lived for many years in New York and was a well-known 
figure in the German artistic colony of the town; she was 
known as Mme. Shevitch, the wife of the well-known Russian 
agitator and socialist; and it was on her account that Ferdi- 
nand Lasalle, the leader of the German socialists, was killed 
by Prince Racowitza.”—The Angular Stone, a recent trans- 
lation by Mrs. Serrano, is by Emilia Pardo Bazan, the 
Spanish authoress, who, while finishing the novel, was en- 
gaged in a monthly review, of which she is herself the only 
contributor, although each edition contains a story, a review 
of the most notable books published during the month, and 
a disquisition on the principal topics of the day.— A First 
Family of Tasajara,” declares the Atheneum, “is worthy of 
Mr. Bret Harte’s reputation; it exhibits his great powers of 
description, of sketching character, of pathos, and of humor, 
all governed by his strong artistic reserve—a quality not often 


possessed by American novelists.”—Miss Katherine Prescott 
Wormley, the able translator of Balzac, recently published a 
biography of the great novelist.—“ A discussion,” says the 


Boston Herald, “as to the authorship of the immortal poem 
entitled The Lone Fish-Ball has brought out the interesting 
fact that its author is George Martin Lane Pope, professor of 
Latin at Harvard College.” —‘“‘ Mr. Oscar Wilde’s Intentions 
were,” according to the London Athenzum, “largely made 
up of paradoxes, which could not altogether conceal their 
writer’s capacity for doing better and more solid work; his 
recently published House of Pomegranates has undeniable 
architectural merits, but is overcrowded with esthetic fur- 
niture and bric-a-brac.”—‘ Walter Blackburn Harte, that 
prickly, porcupiny critic,” says the N. O. Times-Democrat, 
“has written, for the New England Magazine, a story full of 
human pity and kindness, albeit it has a dash of that irony 
that is so conspicuous in his comments on literature; Mr. 
Harte has proved he can create as well as criticise; for John 
Parmenter’s Protégé is excellent throughout.” — Rudyard 
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Kipling’s new volume of poems, soon to be brought out in 
London, will include the poems published in the magazines 
under the pseudonym “ Yussuf.”—Miss Dorothy Wallis, the 
young actress, a particular and personal friend of Walter 
Besant, has written a book entitled The Actual Life of the 
Modern Strolling Actor; Walter Besant has written a preface 
to the book.—W. Echart Golden, the young author of Hearts, 
recently adjudged the $200 prize offered by the New York 
Herald for the best one-act play, is an instructor in the Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute.-—The life ideal from the point of 
view of an intellectual and spiritual woman is described in 
San Salvador, a new book by Mary Agnes Tincker, author 
of Sig. Monaldini’s Niece.—James Whitcomb Riley has 
found lecturing so remunerative that he does hardly any lit- 
erary work now.—Rolf Boldrewood’s new book, Nevermore, 
recently published, was running as a serial in the Sydney 
Centennial Magazine when that periodical collapsed last 
year.—Karl Krone, who in real life is the Danish authoress 
Thekla Juel, has just published a new volume of short stories; 
these stories have also been translated into French, German, 
English, and Italian.—Sir Edwin Arnold, answering a ques- 
tioner in San Francisco, remarked recently, that he thought 
the theosophy of the school of Blavatsky, Sinnett, and Olcott 
so closely resembled Buddhism that the Buddhist scriptures 
ought to be the text-books of that coterie.— It would ap- 
pear,” says the London Globe, “that Mr. William Curtis and 
Mr. W. D. Howells, who have been hauling Messrs. Theo- 
dore Watts and Quiller-Couch over the coals for abusing 
American literature, do not, at all events, believe much in 
the bohemian variety of literary artist, for the pith of their 
defence is that Yankee writers are so very respectable; but 
in this we have always been indulgent to those who follow 
the calling of letters; we give Kit Marlowe a monument, 
though he was a brawler and an atheist; even God-fearing 
Scotchmen love their Burns, not less, but more, for that he 
drank and ‘liked the lassies’; what Blake-worshipper ever 
loved his hero less for a certain eccentric disreputability which 
none may deny in him ?”—The papers on Eastern Travel now 
appearing anonymously in Blackwood’s Magazine are by Miss 
Augusta Klein, the English authoress, who, since her tour in 
Palestine, has been travelling in India and Ceylon, and is 
now on a tour in northern India.—Miss Amelia B. Edwards, 
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the well-known Egyptologist and lecturer, was recently ac- 
corded by the English government a civil-list pension of $375 
a year.—Frank Vincent, Jr., author of the Land of the White 
Elephant, and the Amazon explorations, which attracted 
the universal attention of geographical societies, started re- 
cently from Malta on a three-years’ ramble through the re- 
moter regions of Asia; Mr. Vincent is a tall, handsome, 
well-built, man thirty years of age, and is a resident of Peeks- 
kill when at home.—Mr. Churton Collins’ new book, Illustra- 
tions of Tennyson, quotes a great many passages in the bard’s 
different poems that are taken bodily from Virgil, Lucretius, 
and Theocritus.—Stanley Savill, author of Songs by the 
Way, a recent successful volume of poems, is one of the mag- 
istrate’s clerks at Bow-Street Police Court, London.—J. Perci- 
val Pollard, one of the editors of the Chicago Saturday Blade, 
and a well-known contributor to Puck, Life, and Truth, is 
regarded as one of the brightest young newspaper men in the 
west.—E. Nesbit (Edith Bland), after a long illness, is work- 
ing on her new book, Lays and Legends, second series, the 
first series having run through three editions. —“ Some people, 
like Miss Austen’s novels, are,” says Maurice Thompson in 
The Independent, “so nice and quaint and commonplace that 
they do challenge a limited and special, though distant and 
perfunctory, attention and respect; I admit that, although I 
cannot read the good old girl’s stories, I rather enjoy seeing 
them on a shelf, all in a row and very clean; they make re- 
spectable chaperones for Daisy Miller, Lydia Blood, and 
Diana of the Crossways; Daudet and Stevenson and Hardy 
make eyes at them across the room; but Jane’s composure 
is as eternal as her stupidity, almost as admirable as the for- 
lorn fidelity of her antiquated readers.” —Justin McCarthy is 
a gray-haired, bushy-bearded, mild-mannered little gentle- 
man, who wears spectacles; he is gifted with much energy, 
being a politician, an editorial writer, a novelist, and a his- 
torian; he is profoundly courteous, and his parliamentary col- 
leagues are said to lament his “distressing want of native 
ferocity.”—The Rev. E. J. Hardy, author of How to be 
Happy Though Married, is now stationed at Plymouth, Eng- 
land, as an army chaplain; some nineteen publishers are ac- 
cused of having declined How to be Happy Though Married, 
many of whom were particularly opposed to the title; Mr. 
Hardy would consent to any other changes except in his title; 
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the book has been translated into five or six languages.—A 
book on the Philosophy of Aésthetics, which, it is said, “ will 
be by far the most important and brilliant treatment of this 
great subject in the English language,” is by Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet, author of Logic; or, the Morphology of Knowl- 
edge, and translator of Lotze’s System of Philosophy.—Va- 
rious writers are claiming the invention of the modern school 
of irregular, broken, and ejaculatory verse so much in vogue 
of late; the real author of this queer thing is Mr. W. J. 
Lampton, a clever humorist, who lives in Washington, and 
contributes to the press in various quarters of the country.— 
The Athenzum states that Mr. Hall Caine has for the first 
time tried his hand at a short story; it is in four numbers and 
bears Rossetti’s title, The Last Confession.—Dr. Finnur 
Jonsson, an Icelandish writer, recently published a literary 
history of Iceland, comprising the period between goo and 
1100 A.D; this is the first Icelandic essay on Icelandic lit- 
erature.—A Mr. Watt, a literary agent, arranges for the 
publication of all of Rider Haggard’s stories, and their 
author never even reads a review of them.—George Brewster 
Gallup, the author of A Passel o’ Gals, and many other 
equally clever short stories, lives in a cosy villa just out 
of Albany, N. Y.; although well under thirty, he has per- 
formed a great amount of literary work for newspapers and 
syndicates, but, owing to his modesty, over pen names; 
these, however, have become well known.—Professor Vir- 
chow, the eminent German scientist, has published 125 works; 
he is seventy years old.—Ouida never writes at a table, but 
simply sits in a low chair, with an inkstand beside her and a 
blotter on her knee, with sheets of manuscript strewn about 
the floor, each page containing very few words, so extraordi- 
narily large is her handwriting.—Tennyson’s dramatic poem, 
The Foresters, recently placed on the theatrical stage with 
such beautiful pictorial setting by Augustin Daly, is the 
seventh play written by the Poet Laureate; Queen Mary, 
The Cup, The Falcon, and The Promise of May have been 
acted, while Harold, and Becket, his two latest tragedies, 
have been neglected by theatre managers, 
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of pathetic and touching tales. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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OUR NEXT BOOKS 


€ 
A Memoir of Honore de Balzac. 


Compiled and written by KATHARINE PREs- 
coTT WORMELEY, translator of Balzac’s 
works. With portrait by Eugéne Giraud. 
12mo, half Russia, uniform with our edi- 
tion of Balzac’s works. Price, $1.50. 

A complete life of Palzac can probably never be 
written, The sole object of the present volume is to 
present Balzac to American readers ; a presentation of 
the man, and not of his work, except <s it was a part of 
| himself, 





Poems by the Way. 


Written by WILLIAM Mornis, 
gilt top. Price, $1.25. 


12mo, cloth, 


Modern Love. 


To which is added: ‘‘ The Sage 
Enamoured” and ‘‘The Honest Lady.” 
A Book of Poems. By GEORGE MEREDITH, 
16mo, cloth, Price, $1.50. 


‘*Of all his literary work, prose or poetry, this is the 
most genuinely artistic in form, It is powerful and 
dramatic, analytic to an almost intense degree, pro- 
foundly tragic and absorbingly interesting.” —Literary 
World, 


West Roxbury Sermons. 
1837—1848. 


Printed from un- 
With introduction 
16mo, cloth. 


A Reprint. 


By THEODORE PARKER, 
published manuscripts. 
and Biographical Sketch, 
Price, $1.00. 


This volume indicates by what rich eloquence, sim- 
searching, and full of high aspiration, Parker won 
the title of ** The Great American Preacher.” 


Last Days of Marie Antoinette. 


With Portrait 
I2mo, 


By Lorp RONALD GOWER, 
and Fac-simile Letter. New edition. 
bi-color. Trice, $1.50. 


SOME OTHER BOOKS. 


Miss Dickinson’s Poems, 2 vols., each $1.25 
Story of the Glittering Plain, . . . 1.50 
Wells of English,. . . . . « « « %.§0 
Tragic Comedians,. . .. ++. 390 
Pastels of Men, 2 vols., each . . . . 1.00 
oS 8 eee 
Power through Repose,. . . . . . 1.00 
[ER Gs oe st ew 
Meredith’s Novels, 12 vols., cach. 1.50 
| Balzac’s Novels, I9 vols., each. . . 1.50 
i overs’ Year Book of Poetry, 2vols., each 1.25 


ill 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS. 





MAGAZINE REFERE 


NCE FOR APRIL, 1892 





‘i ' ; ; : 
NOTE.— The magazines given below are the April numbers, except those marked with a 


star *, which are March numbers. 





Art and Architecture: 


Charles Keene of “Punch”: G. S. Layard: Scribner’s. 


Crayon Portraiture: Frank Fowler: Art Amateur. 
Did the Greeks Paint their Sculptures? Century. 


First Lessons in Wood Caiving: L. Marshall: Art Am, 


French Impressionism: Cecilia Waern: Atlantic. 


Homes of the Renaissance: W. Wood: Cosmopolitan. 


Hunting for Old Masters: The Art Amateur. 
Lotto: W. J. Stillman: The Century Magazine. 


Science and Fine Art: E, du Bois-Redmond: Pop, Sci. M. 
The Lionsin Trafalgar Square: R. Jeffries: * Longmans. 


The Spitzer Museum: The Art Amateur. 


The Story of the T'wo Marys: E. R. Pennell: Century. 


The Strolling Critic: The Art Amateur. 
Biographic and Reminiscent: 


ACommonplace Biography: T.M.Clarke: NewEng. Mag. 


A Royal Governess: Mme. de Bur. : *Blackwood’s 
Agassiz at Penikese: D. S. Jordan: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Conversation with Thos, Carlyle ; *Contemporary 
Count Léon Tolstoi : Mme. Dovidoff : Cosmopolitan. 


Edward Cracroft Lefroy: J. A. Symonds: *New Review. 


Elizabeth Stewart: * The National Review. 


Falkner's Genius: Geo. E. Montgomery: Lippincott’s. 
Formative Influence of My Life: E.A. Freeman: Forum. 
Good to the Poor: A. E. Cross: New Eng. Magazine. 
History of Letitia Roy: M. E. Angus: The Century. 


J. K. Huysmans: Arthur Symour: * Fortnightly Rev. 


John and William Bartram: Popular Science Monthly. 


Last Daysof Percy Bysshe Shelley: Harper's Mag. 
Letters of John Ruskin: * The New Review. 


Mr. Spurgeon: Bishop of Ripon: *Contemporary Rev. 


Mr. Spurgeon: Rev. H. R. Haweis: *English Ill. _ 
Patrick Henry: A. G. Bradley: * Macmillan’s Mag. 
Personal Recollections: Zola: *The New Review. 

Pontifex Maximus: W. D. McCracken: The Arena. 


Princess Ratazanoff : C. M. Podgarski: Cosmopolitan. 


Rouget de Lisle: W. Larremore: New Eng. Mag. 


The Birthplace of Washington: E. B. Washingtor’: Cen. 


The Duke of Clarence: *English Illustrated Mag. 


The Literary Editor: Melville Phillips: Lippincott’s. 


Western Song Men: S. Baring-Gould: *English Ill, 
Wolcott Balestier: Edmund Gosse: The Century. 


Dramatic and Musical : 


Hamlet and Modern Stage: M. Morris : *Macmillan’s. 


Literatu:re and the Drama: * The New Review. 


Moderna Cart of Thespis: W. H. Crane: No. Am, Rev. 


Paris Theatres and Concerts: W. F Apthorp: Scrib. 
The Feast of the Marys: J. Pennell: The Century, 
The Tempest: Andrew Lang: Harper’s Magazine. 


The Theatre of To-day: Cora Maynard: Cosmopolitan. 


Educational Topics: 


Convent Nat. Schools of Ireland: Archb. Walsh: *Cont. 
Harry’s Career at Yale: John Seymour Wood; Outing. 


Learning of Languages: P. G. Hamerton: Forum. 


The Universal Language: C. R. Haines: *Macmillan’s, 


Volapiik: Alfred Post : The Arena. 


Woman's Work at Harvard Ob.: H. L. Reed: N. E. Mag. 


Fiction of the Month: 

A Case of Conscience: Beatrice Witte : Scribner’s. 
A Cigarette from Carcinto: Outing. 

A Family Tree: Mary L. Adams: New Eng. Mag. 
A Living Opal: Ernest Ingersoll: Cosmopolitan, 

A Psychical Experience: L. C. Moulton : Arena. 

A Spoil of Office: Hamlin Garland : The Arena. 

A Successful Experiment : G. Holloway: * National. 
But Men Must Work: R. N. Carey: Lippincott’s 
Characteristics : S, Weir Mitchell : The Century. 
Carpy: a Story of To-day; *Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Diana: Serial: Chaps. IV.-VI. *Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Don Orsino; F. Marion Crawford: Atlantic. 

Don Orsino: F. Marion Crawford : *Macmillan’s. 
Eleanore Cuyler: Richard H. Davis: Harper's Mag. 
tiow Isrul Gutplayed Gabrul: T.N. Page: Harper's. 
l!ow Nottoway ‘‘Squashed"*: W. A. Dromgoole: Arena. 
In a Little Old Trunk: J. S. Barrows: New Eng. Mag. 
La Cabane: William McLennan: Harp r's Magazine. 
Lennette: I thel Davis: New England Magazine. 
lost: A Story of the Australian Bush: *Enylish III. 
Mrs, Juliet: Serial: Mrs. A. W. Hunt: *Longmans’, 
Nona Vincent: Henry James: *English Illustrated, 
Ol’ Pap’s Flaxen: Hamlin Garland: The Century. 
Reflections of a Married Man: R. Grant: Scribner's, 
Romance of Old Shoes: E. A. De Wolfe: Cosmopolitan. 
Saddle and Sentiment: Wenona Gilman: Outing. 
Silver Lining Claim: * The Cornhill Magazine. 

Slave of the Lamp: H. S. Merriman: *Cornhill Mag. 
Stories of Salem Witchcraft : W. S. Nevins: N. E. Mag. 
Story of Mr. Robt. Dalyell: Mrs. Oiiphant: *Cornhill. 
The Naulahka: Kipling and Balestier: The Century. 
The Rancho of Heavenly Rest: F. Heermans: Cosm. 
The Three Fates: F. Marion Crawford : *Longmans’, 
The World of Chance: W. D. Howells: Harper's Mag. 
Ihe Wrecker: Stevenson and Osborne: Scribner’s, 
Wotton Reinfred: Carlyle: *The New Review. 
Historic and National ; 

Admiral Farragut: Edward Kirk Rawson: Atlantic. 

| efence of the Union: Prof. Dicey : *Contemporary. 
Napoleon IIT, at Sedan ; * XIX. Century. 

National Guard of Connecticut: W. H. Bowen: Outing. 
The Impeachment Trial; E. G. Ross: Scribner's Mag. 
The Mystery of Columbus: Eugene Lawrence: Harp. 
The Yankee and Rebel Yells: J. H. Dew: Century. 
Literary Criticism: 

American Sea Songs: Alfred M. Williams: Atlantic. 
Geo, Eliot and Mrs. Humphry Ward: No. Am. Rev. 
How the Egyptian Monuments were Read: *Cornhill. 
Italian Poets of To-day: H. Zimmern: *Blackwood’s, 
Literature and the Ministry: L. W. Spring: Atlantic. 
Lounsbury’s Studies in Chaucer: Atlantic Monthly. 
Minor Poets: H. D. Traill: * Fortnightly Review. 
Mr. Meredith in His Poems: * Fortnightly Review. 
Plagiarism : Water H. Pollock: *National Review, 
The Nature of Poetry: E. C. Stedman: Century, 


Medical and Sanitary: 

A Word with the Physicians: *National Review. 
The Frost Cure: F. L. Oswald: No. Am. Rev. 
Typhus Fever: Cyrus Edson: North Am, Review. 
The Mastery of Pain: B. W. Richardson: *Longmans’, 


Poetry of the Month: 

A Birthday: Netta Syrett: *Longmans’ Magazine. 

A False Prophecy: Geo. Macdonald ; Cosmopolitan, 
A Summer Wooing: George E. Walsh: N. E, Mag. 
Akin: The Cornhill Magazine. 

An Egyptian Banquet: ‘I. W. Higginson: Scribner's. 
April: Charles W. Coleman: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
At Break of Day: Flerence Earle Coates: Century. 
At Nijnii Novgorod: T. B. Aldrich: Harper’s. 
Benaiah: Edward L. White: Atlantic Monthly. 

Come Love or Death: Will H. Thompson: Century. 
Content: John B. Tabb: New England Magazine. 
Dakota Sketches: Doane Robinson: The Century. 
Death’s Valley: Walt Whitman: Harper’s Magazine. 
Dumb: Katharine Lee Bates: The Cosmopolitan. 
Echoand Narcissus: Sarah M. B. Piatt : Cosmopolitan. 
In a Summer Gone By: Minnie Irving: New Eng. M. 
In Childish Days: Mary T. Earle: New Eng. Mag. 
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Magazine 


In Lighter Vein: Mary B. Dimond: The Century. 
Khamsin: Clinton Scollard: The Century. 

Lesson of the Years: J. G. Burnett: New Eng. Mag. 
Life Cycles: Katherine C. Penfield: New Eng. Mag. 
Midnight in Winter: Olive Molesworth: *English II. 
Nature’s Alchemy: Clifford Howard: Cosmopolitan. 
Niagara: Robert Loveman: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Observation: Manly H. Pike: The Century. 

Of the Blood Royal: W. M. Browne: Scribner’s. 
Reaction: Sibylla Vernon: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Reply toa Pessimist: A. Austin: *National Review. 
Retrospect: C. G. Rogers: New England Mag. 

Rose Pressedin a Book: L, C. Moulton: Centu y. 
Song: Florence Earle Coates: Lippincott’s Mag. 

Sic Vos non V. bis: Madison Cawein: Harper's. 
Sweet Peas: Nina F. Layard: *Longmans’ Mag. 

The Cyclamen: Arlo Bates: The Century. 

The Days of April: Isa'.el Gordon: Lippincott’s Mag. 
The King: Louise Morgan Sill: The Century. 

The Rustic Dance: Irving Bacheller: Cosmopolitan. 
The Shadows Fold: J. V. Cheney: The Century, 

‘The Smile of Peace: G. C. Fosdick: New Eng. Mag. 
The Storm-Cloud: Celia P. Woolley: New Eng. Mag. 
The Wind's Summons: Graham R. Tomson: Atlantic. 
When Day is Done: Charlotte L. Seaver: Cosmopol. 
Winter Shifts: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Wail ofan Old Timer: Ella W. Wilcox: Century. 
Wolcott Balestier: Jas. R. Campbell: Century. 
Political Questions: 

A Grave Constitutional Question: *National Review. 
Dem. Revolt in New York: F. R. Coudert: Forum. 
Free Trade Tendency of Em. William: P, Bigelow: For. 
How the N. Y. Senate was Stolen: M. Hale: Forum. 
Michigan’s Pres, Electors: Gov. of Mich.: N. A. Rev. 
Mr, Chamberlain’s Pension Scheme: *Contemporary. 
Patriotism and Politics: Cardinal Gibbons: N. A. Rev. 
Presidential Campaign: W. L. Wilson: The Forum. 
Reciprocity and the Farmer: H. Herbert: N. A. Rev. 
The London County Council: Lord Holhouse: *Cont. 
The London County Council: *The New Review. 
The Money Question: Hon. John Davis: Arena. 

The Speaker in Eng. and Am.: H. George, Jr.: Arena. 
The Speaker's Mace: H. M. Cundall: *English Ill. 
Religious and Philosophical: 

Annals of an Ancient Parish: Savage: New Eng. Mag. 
Greek Mythology and the Bible: J. Wedgwood : *Cont. 
Heaven and Hell: G. St. Clair, D.D.: The Arena, 

Is Islam the Gospel for the Orient ? The Century. 
Muslim Hell: James Mew: * Fortnightly Review. 
Surpliced Boy Choirs in Am. : S. B. Whitney: N. E. M. 
Swendenborg and Modern Philos.: *National Review. 
The Olympian Religion: W. E. Gladstone: N. A. Rev. 
Scientific and Industrial: 

Aérial Navigation : Hiram S. Maxim: Century. 
Astronomy: A. D. White: Popular Science Monthly. 
Bacteria in Dairy Products: H. W. Conn: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Crew of a Trans-Atlantic Liner: W. H. Rideing : Cosm. 
Electrical Cure of Cancer: Mrs. Faithfull: *Contemp. 
Evolution of the Forty-six Footer : Outing. 

Fishing for Pearls in Australia: ‘The Century. 
Involuntary Movements: J. Jastrow: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Limit in Battle Ships: John M. Ellicott: Atlantic. 
New Stars: J. N. Lockyer: * XIX Century. 
Orchestral Musical Instruments: D. Spillane: P. S. M. 
The Speech of Monkeys: R. L. Garner: Forum. 
Torpedoes in Coast-Defense : A. M. D'’Armit : Cosmp. 
Total Solar Eclipse of 1889: E. S. Holden: Century. 
Variations in Climate: W. H. Larrabee: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Social and Domestic: 

Pad Air and Bad Health: Popular Science Monthly. 





Burial Monopoly of Paris: E. R. Spearman: Forum. 
Federal Taxation of Lotteries: T. McI. Cooley: Atlantic, | 


Reference 


| French Girls: Madame Adam: North Am. Review. 


Hours of Labor: H Jones: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Household Clubs: Countess of Aberdeen: *X1X. Cent. 
In the Social Cellar: B. O. Flower: The Arena, 

Irish Education: Arch. Walsh: * Fortnightly Review. 
Leaders of the Farmers’ Alli.: A. L. Diggs: Arena. 
Legal Disfranchisement: The Atlantic Monthly. 
Marr. of Am. Women to German Noblemen: Cosmp. 
Milk for Babes: L. E. Hogan: Lippincott’s Mag. 
Money and Usury: Henry Clews: North Amer. Rev. 
New Parks of N. Y.: E. S. Nadal: Scribner’s. 
Nibilism and the Famine: Countess Norraskow: Lipp. 
Our Anthracite Supply: J. S. Harris: The Forum. 
Our Common Roads: I, B. Potter: The Century. 
Our National Dump ng-Ground : North Amer. Rev. 
Our New Representative in Paris: *New Review. 
Partisans of the Wild Woman: Linton: * XIX. Cent. 
Practical Philanthropy: M. A. DeW. Howe, Jr. : N.A.R. 
Rapid Transit: C. D. Wright: Popular Science Mo. 
Reformatory Prisons as Schools of Crime: Forum. 
Social Changes: Countess of Cork: * XIX, Century. 
Some Talk about English Public Schools: Harper's. 
Telephone and Post-Office: Malborough: *New Rev. 
The Colonial Judge: Justice Williams: *Nat. Rev. 
The Entertainer : * The Cornhill Magazine. 

The Germans as Emigrants: F. H. Geffcken: Forum. 
The Laborer and the Land: * The New Review. 

The Negro Question : Thomas N, Page: No. Am. Rev. 
The Ocean Postal Service: T. L. James: Century. 
The Poor in Great Cities: Scribner's Magazine. 

‘The Private Life: Henry James: Atlantic Monthly. 
The Social Awakening in London: Scribner's. 

Village Life in England: Rev. W. Tuckwell: *Cont. 
Vital Negro Statistics: F. L. Hoffman: Arena. 
Western Modes of City Management : Harper's Mag. 


Sport and Recreation: 


A Cyclist’s Visit to Rip Van Winkledom: Outing. 

An Impromptu Otter Hunt: Captain Blackwell: Out. 
Athletic Sports at Oxford and Cambridge: *Eng. III. 
Fishing on Cherry-Stone Creek: Outing. 
Four-in-Hand Driving: C. D,. English: Lippincott’s. 
Goose-Shoot:ng on the Platte : Outiag. 

Horseback Sketches: Jessie F. O'Donnell : Outing. 
Pole Vaulters : Malcolm W. Ford: Outing. 

Sport in New Forest : G. Lascelles: *New Review. 
Status of the American Turf: F. Trevelyan ; Outing. 
The Waters of the Upper Delaware: Outing. 
Walking: Julian Hawthorne: Lippincott’s Mag. 
Travel and Adventure: 

An American in Europe: W. H. Bishop: Atlantic. 

An Indian Fair: Sylvester Paxter: Harper's. 

Ancient Lake Region of America: J. Richardson: Harp. 
Brother to the Sea: Julian Ralph: Harper’s Mag. 
Early Visitors to Chicago: E. G. Mason: N, E. Mag. 
Finland: E. A, Freeman: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
From the Black Forest to the Black Sea: Harper's, 
Genoa: Home of Columbus: M. Halstead: Cosmp. 
Golden Mashonaland: Frank Mandy: Scribner's, 

In a London Street: L. I. Guiney : Harper's Mag. 
Iowa: Governor J. N. Irwin: The Forum, 

Nitrate Fields of Chili: C. M. Aikman: *Blackwood's. 
Port Royal Earthquake: A. B. Ellis: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Sketches from ! astern Travel: *Blackwood’s Mag. 
Starving at Taskoma: John Heard, Jr.: The Century. 
The City of St. Andrews: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The Free Zone in Mexico: North American Review. 
The Micmac Festival: J. H. Wilson: New Eng. Mag. 
The Queen’s Riviera Residence: *English Ill. Mag. 
The Scarlet Hunter: Gilbert Parker: *Macmillan’s. 
The “‘Wyoming’’: W. E. Griffis: The Century. 
Through the Black Hills: A. Ogden: Atlantic Monthly. 
Up the Gerschni Alp : * Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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“SHORT SFOREES” 


Publishers’ Page of Information 





The Magazine: “Short Stories” is issued periodically on the 15th o 
the month preceding date of publication, and should be on sale at noon of 
the above-mentioned date in every city and town in the United States and 
Canada. Give your periodical dealer a positive order. 


Subscriptions: The subscription price is $3.00 per year; $5.00 for the 
popular eclectic magazine “Current Literature ” and “ Short Stories,” to one 
or different addresses ; $5.00 for two copies of “Short Stories”; $7.00 for 
three ; $9.00 for four; $10.00 in clubs of five, cash with the order. 


The Eclectic Plan: “Short Stories” is intended to be a collection of 
story-telling material gathered the world over. The eclectic plan is necessary 
to the greatest color and variety and to this end the publishers invite the 
co-operation of all in sympathy with the development of the idea. Authors 
desiring to be represented in the collection will please send in permission to 
reprint, with all copyrighted material, as known rights will not be infringed. 


The Etching: Asa relief tothe longer stories, and as a development 
of the art of word-painting, and crisp prose expression, there will be published 
each month a few one-page stories designated Etchings. The Etching may 
be original, selected, or translated from other languages, and must be about 


four hundred words in length. 


Manuscript: All manuscript must be accompanied by a self-addressed 
and stamped envelope for acceptance notice, or for its return. Such original 
and translated work as is accepted will be liberally paid for. Payment on 


publication. 


Selections: Reprint copies of good stories; material for Etchings ; 
hints and references as to good work already published, are always welcome, 
and enclosures will be placed on file for early editorial consideration. 





MB See other pages for prize story offers WE 





SEND TEN CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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A E ing 300 page book catalogue. 
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SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR 
Book and Magazine Composition. 


The Publishers’ Printing Co. 


120 & 122 East 14th St., N. Y., 
RINT the following periodicals : CURRENT 
LITERATURE, THE FoRUM, THE REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS, SHORT STORIES, etc., also Books 
for about thirty of the leading publishers of | 
New York City. 


MODERATE PRICES. FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


ALL THE COMPOSITION DONE ON 


THE THORNE TYPE-SETTING MACHINE. 


ADDRESS | ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THB e“C MADE ONLY BY pe 


Gnown Fanrintane Ge 
tyy, New Bond Stre-t, JconDON. 


To introduce a series of valuable | cniditiindinsasmmaliiaee 
: educational works the above -—_—__—— ee mee 


VAMES F. Downs, PUBLISHER, ee i hb hi hi hi ha hi ha ha ha ha ha hi ha ha ha hi ha ha 


R61 243 SRA. NEW YORK. Family 
Student 
School 
Library 
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Mme. A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH, 
oun a Dictionary. 


Its wonderful effect is 
known in almost eve 
Care should ‘be taken to .*. 
oe oe oe GET THE BEST. 
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who had diseases and dis- 
coioration of the skin (in- 
cluding moths, freckles, 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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sallowness,excessivered- 
ness, pimples, ——— 

oiliness, etc.) have had 
a hearts gladdened by 


its use, 
iT IS ABSOLUTE- 





not drive the impurities | 
in, but draws them out. 
It is nota oomeeme to 
cover up, but acu 

PRICE 


air } 
, RE. ABONA BLE. 


costs $2, 1s often omnes nt to cure; or three bottles, usually 
required, $5. Preparations sent, securely packed in a plain 
wrapper. Mme, Ruppert’s book “How to be +e 2 g 
sent for6cents. MME. A, RuPPEst, 6 East 14th St., N. 
THE INTERNATIONAL, 
NEW FROM COVER TO COVER, 
Is THE ONE TO BUY. 


SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. ¢ 
Ten years spent in revising, 100 edi- ¢ 
tors employed, over $300,000 expended. ¢ 


Sold by all Booksellers. > 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, ¢ 
Springtield, , Mass., U. S.A. 4 
&@Do not buy reprints of obsolete $ 

» editions. 
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FAMOUS SHORT STORIES 





THE OLD-TIME FAVORITES 


With the January, 1891, issue of “Short Stories” was 
begun the collection and republication of the famous short 
stories of the world. A selection, varied in nationality, will 
be given each month, ‘The famous stories thus far printed are: 


Jan. . . The Pope’s Mule ... . . Alphonse Daudet 
Fes. . . The Black Cat... . . . Edgar Allan Poe 
Mar.. . The Goblin Barber . . . . Yohann Muséus 
April . The House and the Brain . L2ulwer-Lytton 
May. . The Big Lie ... . Wm. Gilmore Simms 
June. . Stephen Purcell .... . W. H. Maxwell 
Jury. . The Diamond Lens . . fitz James OBrien 
Auc.. . The Cloak. ..... . . . NMtkolat Gogol 
Serr. . Green Tea. ...... Sheridan le Fanx 
Ocr.. . The Man Without a Shadow Louzs de Chamisso 
Nov.. . Jack Long. ..... . The Whig Review 


Drec.. . Wandering Willie’s Tale. . Sz Walter Scott 


These great masterpieces of fiction are alone worth the 
price of subscription. The series for the forthcoming twelve 
months are especially rare, many of them being practically 
out of print. “Short Stories” and “Current Literature” to 


one or different addresses, $5.00 a year. 





THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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PRIZE SHORT STORIES. 





“Short Stories” offers a prize of $15 each 
month for the best bit of fiction sent in, addressed to 


the “Competition Editor.” 


PRIZE No. 2, $15.00. 


For the best WESTERN DIALEcr Srory, to be in hand April 1st, 1892. 


PRIZE No. 3, $15.00. 


For the best PEN Picture or Every-Day Lirg, to be in 
May ist, 1892. 


PRIZE No. 4, $15.00. 


For the best Love Story or AMERICAN FARM Lirg, to be in hand 
June 1st, 1892. 


PRIZE No. 5, $15.00. 


For the best Story OF THE IMAGINATION, in the line of 
Verne or Stockton, to be in hand July rst, 1892. 


PRIZE No. 6, $15.00. 


For the best TALE OF PRE-REVOLUTIONARY AMERICAN Days, to be 
in hand August 1st, 1892. 


RULES OF COPIPETITION. 


The stories shall not exceed 1,200 words, 

They shall be legibly written and original, 

They shall be either upon the topic or in the vein indicated in 
these announcements from month to month. 

No MS. will be considered to be eligible for any but the prize 
marked upon it. 

No MS. will be preserved. 

No MS. will be returned wx/ess an envelope, properly stamped 
and addressed to the author, accompanies the MS, 

The Editor reserves the right to use any of the stories not 
winning the prize, by paying for them at regular rates. 





The Current Literature Publishing Co., 
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Fits Great Self. 


A new story by Marion HaranD, author of “ Alone,” “ Triie as Steel,” ete. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


“Ttis one of the few novels of the day that will stand 

‘““We all know how charmingly Marion Harland | the test of time and remaina mark of the progress « f 
writes. Her works have an indefinable something | American fiction. It is a stately and elegant com- 
which compels one to read through to the «nd. but] position from beginning to end. . .. There is so 
in her last work she surpasses all her previous efforts. | much in the social history of Virginia—old Virginia— 
The story deals with tnat type of Virginia life so rare| that gives color to our national record; so much of 
to-day, but which fifty years ago was the essence of | beauty, honor. chivalry and scholarship that one fee!s 
culture and chivairy. Hercharacters are pictured with | grateful for the hand of a competent delineator. She 
much strength, and from the beginning one feels per- | has painted ladies and gentlemen to perfection, and has 
sonally acquainted with them,”’—V, Y, Recorder, verified her drama with conversational phraseology dis- 

tinctive of that epoch.”"-—NV, Y, World, 








LIPPINCOTT’S SELECT NOVELS. 


12mo. Paper, 50 Cents each; Cloth, 75 Cents each. 


ONLY HUMAN ; or, JUSTICE. 


The latest number. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, author of “ The Other Man’s 

Wife,” etc. 

‘*A bright and interesting story, told cleverly, and with a delightful freedom from the 
cut-and-dried style of the perfunctory writer of fiction. In its character-sketching it is par- 
ticularly felicitous, and its pathos and humor are of the same admirable quality that is found 
in ‘ Bootle’s Baby’ and other novels by the same author. ‘The work will add to the reputation 
of its writer.” —Loston Gazette. 

OTHER NOVELS IN THE SERIES: 
Tue New Mistress. By Manville Fenn. Jack’s Secret. By Mrs. IH. Lovett Cam- 
A Divipep Duty. By Ida Lemon. eron, 
Drawn BLANK. By Mrs. Jocelyn. A DAUGHTER’sS HIEART. By Mrs. II. Lovett 
My Lanp or Beutau. By Mrs. L. Adams, Cameron. 
Mary St. Joun. By Rosa N, Carey. Hexict’s Cuorce. By Rosa N, Carey. 
Quira. By Cecil Dunstan, Two Masters, By B. M. Croker. 
A Littie IrisH Girt. By the ‘‘ Duchess.” | DisENCHANTMEeNT. By F. Mabel Robinson, 
Lapy Patty. By the ‘‘ Duchess.” PEARL PowpDeER. By Annie Edwardes. 
‘wo ENG.isH Giris. By Mabel Hart. THE JEWEL IN THE Lotos. By Mary Agnes 
THE PLUNGER. By Hawley Smart. Tincker, 
THE OrHER MAN’s WiFE. Ly John Strange| THE RajJAn’s Herr. 

Winter, SYRLIN. By ‘‘ Ouida.” 

Onty Human. By John Strange Winter. A Last Love. By Georges Ohnet. 
A Hompurc Beauty, By Mrs. Edw. Kennard. ! A STuDY IN SCARLET, By A. Conan Doyle. 








COUNTESS ERIKA’S APPRENTICESHIP. 


A New Translation by Mrs. A. L. WisTEer, from the German of Ossip 
ScHUBIN. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

* Countess Erika has beauty, talent and hosts of admirers, and of course there are many 
little plots and intrigues about her among the young men and the match-making women. She 
has, however, one true lover, who, after all the complications, succeeds in making her and 
himself happy. A preface by the author compliments Mrs. Wister on her translation of other 
of his books, and handsomely authorizes this new one.” —PAiladelphia Evening Bulletin, 


OTHER RECENT STORIES: 
“OQ Tuovu, My AuvustriA!” By Ossip|Satnt MicHaeL. By E,. Werner. $1.25. 
Schubin. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. VIOLETTA. By Ursula Zége von Manteuffel. 
ErLACH Court. By Ossip Schubin. $1.25.] $1.25. 
THE ALPINE Fay, By E. Werner. $1.25. | THE LADY WITH THE RuBIEs, By E, Mar- 
THE Ow ’s Nest. By E. Marlitt. $1.25. litt. $1.25. 
PICKED UP IN THE STREETS. By H. Scho-| VAIN ForeEBopincs, By E. Oswald. $1.25. 
BERT. $1.25. A PENNILEss GIRL, By W. Heimburg. $1.25. 
New Illustrated Fiction Catalogue sent free to any address. The above works are for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent by the publishers, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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NOTE .— These lists comprise the latest books issued, and the prices given are those advertised 


by their publishers. 


The Current Literature Pub, Co, is authorized to receive orders for them, 


and offers to send Current Literature or Short Stories free for one year on a purchase amounting 
to $8.00, six months on purchase amounting to $4.00, or both magazines on purchase amounting 


to $12.00. 


BIOGRAPHIC AND REMINISCENT, 


The Youth of the Duchess of An- 
gouléme is translated from the French 
of Imbert De Saint-Amand, by Elisa- 
beth Gilbert Martin. ‘Those that read 
history through the memoirs and _ biogra- 
phies of the time will be surprised at the 
wealth of material clustered about the 
younger days of the daughter of Louis 
XVI., while the general reader can look 
almost upon her life in the light of an 
improbable romance. While Mme. de 
Staél will be cited as an example of what 
women have contributed to the stormy 
literature of the French Revolution, it is 
only recently that the lives of the famous 
women of those days have been thoroughly 
considered. Among these none are more 
interesting than those of the Duchess of 
Angouléme and the Duchess of Barry— 
women that belonged more properly to the 
period of reconstruction, yet in whose 
lives were reflected long afterward the 
effects of the French Revolution. (Scrib- 
ner.) 


William Gilmore Simms, the South- 
ern novelist and historian, is the subject of 
the latest American Men of Letters Series. 
It is written by William P. Trent, profes- 
sor of history in the University of the 
South. Fifty years ago Simms’ name was 
in everybody’s mouth. He was placed by 
the side of Cooper and Brockden Brown 
as among the most vigorous and versatile 
of American writers. To-day his Ten- 
nessee, Guy Rivers, and other pieces 
of fiction are almost forgotten. He was 
one of the most interesting figures in the 
literary history of the first half of the cen- 
tury, a prolific and original writer, and 
yet one about whom little has heretofore 
been written. ‘The volume is prefaced 
with a reproduction of Quincy Ward's 
statue that now adorns one of the public 
places of Charleston. It shows a fine 
head, thoughtful eye, and severe and 
dogged mouth and jaw. (Houghton.) 


William Lloyd Garrison, a bio- 
graphical essay by Goldwin Smith, draws 
for its facts upon the voluminous biogra- 
phy of the noted abolitionist, written by 
his children, but classes him with the 
great reformers of the world, like Wilber- 
force, and views him broadly from the 
point of view of an Anglo-Canadian. 
The British feeling for the South comes 
in for a share of consideration, the dis- 


1.25 and its religion. 


1.25 


The books will be mailed free of charge on receipt of price. 


| tinguished humorist finding that Great 
| Britain discerned that the war of the re- 
| bellion was ‘‘ a war between freedom and 
|slavery, and that they (the British) faced 
|the cotton famine rather than aid slavery 


against freedom.” (Funk & Wagnalls.) 1.00 


EDUCATIONAL ‘TEXT-BOOKS, 
Germanic Origins is an inquiry, writ- 
ten in a popular way, into the Germanic 
branch of our English ancestry, by Fran- 
cis B, Gummere, the Professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Haverford. He 
finds that the ‘*Germanic race is the 
source of English life, and that the Ger- 
|manic invaders of Britain may fairly be 
| styled founders of England.” From this 
premise he carries the reader through a 
long, romantic, and interesting ramble 
through the domestic conditions of the 
primitive German, examining, by turn, its 
| land and people, its trade, its government, 
its practice of the arts of war and peace, 
(Scribner.) 





| Methods of Instruction in the Ger- 
| man Schools. The author, J. T. Prince, 
has confined himself to what is best and 
most useful for American teachers to 
know. Inthe last chapter the compara- 
| tive meritsof German and Americanschools 
are ably discussed. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet 
is a handy little volume for classes in Eng- 
lish literature. The author, Carroll Lewis 
Maxcy, presents the text in clear type, 
without the distracting data of early 
editions and the harassing foot-notes here- 
tofore considered indispensable with every 
exposition of Shakespeare. By this sys- 
tem the student soon learns to love the 
writings of the poet for their own sake. 
Helpful questions and observations, col- 
lected from actual class-work, follow the 
tragedy. (Ginn.) 





FICTION OF THE MONTH, 


Aunt Patty’s Scrap-Bag. Although 
Caroline Lee Hentz has been dead many 
years, and her rather sentimental style of 
novel writing gone out of fashion, yet her 

| books are fascinating studies of Southern 
| character and are ever popular with the 
;young. This is a new edition of one of 
her best-known books, (Peterson.) 


Xl 


2.00 
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Back from the Dead. By Saqui 


Smith. The twelfth of the Unknown 
Library Series is the thrilling story of a 
miscarriage of justice and the remarkable 
way in which the wrong was righted. 
The hero of the tale is suspected cf his 
brother’s murder and convicted on strong 
circumstantial evidence. After being 
hung he is resuscitated by a skilful doctor 
and, though dead to the law, manages to 
live to some purpose. As the story be- 
gins with the year 1812, when England’s 
ships were suffering disaster in the at- 
tempt to crush the infant navy of the 
United States, the press gangs were 
busily at work, and the brother who is 
thought to have been murdered has in re- 
ality been seized and shipped off to fight 
his country’s battles. ‘lhe two brothers 
meet on board ship and, after mutual ex- 
planations, decide to desert and return to 
England, where everything is made clear 
and, after due process of Jaw, the man 
who was hung is reinstated as a citizen of 
the world, and marries the girl whose ill- 
regulated fancies have been the cause of 
so much trouble. (Cassell.) 


Bessie’s Six Lovers. A light novel 
describing a Gotham belle’s experience 
one summer in thecountry, where she had 
gone fatigued from along social cam- 
paign, and wounded and incensed by the 
Where 


deception of her betrothed lover. 
she had expected to escape all society, 
she finds six men are staying in the house 


of her relative. She fails completely to 
keep up her zzcog., and each man soon dis- 
covers what a sweet, captivating creature 
Miss Bessie Morgan really is. (Peterson.) 


Bion the Wanderer ; or, the Faith- 
less Guardian. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., 
author of The Gunmaker of Moscow. 
(Cassell.) 


Eline Vere, by Louis Conferus, is the 
first of a series of translations from the 
works of the younger generation of Dutch 
novelists of the self-styled Sensitive 
school, The story gives a chance for ad- 
mirable descriptions of modern life at the 
Hague, and introduces a large number 
of characters by means of much clever 
writing. The heroine is a capricious but 
attractive person, emotional to a degree, 
and swayed by her moods to such an ex- 
tent that she succeeds perfectly in wreck- 


ing her life and happiness. (Appleton.) 1.00 


His Great Self, by Marion Harland, 
is a charming story of Col. Wm. Evelyn 
Bird and his daughter. The description 
of life at Westover, the beautiful old home- 
stead in Virginia, is delightful, and the 
outline of the story is taken from an old 
family manuscript, and is the more inter- 
esting because founded on fact. 
cott,) 


It Happened Yesterday. Freder- 
ick Marshall has written this story in the 
line of the modern hypnotic novel. Freda 
von Rothenfels is a penniless young Ger- 


| man who becomes companion to a wealthy 


| French widow. 








(Lippin- 


5 | noble woman, (Houghton.) 


To prevent the union of 
Freda and the madame’s nephew, a cynical 
old Russian exercises his hypnotic power 
upon her, and _ his success and its results 
end the story. The scene is laid in Paris. 
(Appleton.) 


Love and Liberty. This story of 
the exciting times of the French Revolu- 
tion, by Alexander Dumas, is as much 
history as romance, the chief interest cen- 
tering upon the flight of Louis XVI., and 
his capture. Now published in a good, 
cheap edition, (Peterson.) 


Madame Thérése. 


Edited and annotated 
(Ginn.) 


3y Erckmann- 
Chatrian. by 
George W. Rollins. 


Mammon. Mrs. Alexander, the author 
of The Wooing O’T, and Ralph Wilton’s 
Weird, has chosen—doubtless unwittingly 
—the same title for her latest book that 
Maude Howe Elliott used for one of her 
novels three years ago. But the book 
could not have been better named. The 
story opens in a genteel though de- 
cidedly dveurgeois quarter of London, in 
one of those respectable, semi-detached 
villas in Lichfield Road, Maida Hill. Mr. 
Tracey is a hard-fisted old merchant, who 
loves money for itself, and is in great dis- 
tress when he contemplates that he has 
no son to whom he can leave his fortune. 
He proposes to Ralph Brandon, a distin- 
guished-looking young fellow recently 
associated with him in a business trans- 
action, that he marry his (Tracey’s) 
daughter, who will soon return from 
school in Europe. Brandon is ambitious 
for place and power in politics, and, after 
deliberating a few days, accepts the offer, 
enjoining secrecy in the matter, and 
awaits the arrival of Claudia. The further 
development of the story is marked by 
Mrs. Alexander’s well-known ability in 
construction and handling of plot. (U. 
S. Book Co.) 


Mrs. Barr's Short Stories. By 
Amelia E. Barr. With many choice il- 
lustrations. (Bonner.) 


Miss Wilton. By Cornelia Warren. 
This is a story of an independent Ameri- 
can girl that was educated abroad, who 
returns to New York, and, in her varied 
experiences in boarding-places, meets 
many interesting characters, and increases 
her knowledge of human nature. All have 
an influence upon her life, and at the end 
of the story she stands out a lovable, 


xii 


.50 


.50 
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One Touch of Nature, by Margaret 
Lee, is a healthful and an interesting 
book, apparently written with a purpose. 
Robert Minturn, a professor of mathe- 
matics at Great Barrington, holds that 
any restraint has a deteriorating effect 
upon individuality, and upon this theory 
his daughter, Rose, is brought up. (J.A. 
Taylor.) 


Renée and Colette, by Debut La- 
forest, is a recent translation by Mrs. 
Benjamin Lewis, who vouches for the 
truth of the story. M. Louis Chazeau, 
a talented and honored lawyer, after a 
masterly summing-up for his client in 
the civil court at Nontron, is handed a 
telegram that greatly agitates him, and 
renders him almost helpless. His evident 
grief causes the judge to grant his request 
that the court be adjourned for a week. 
On his return from Paris, whither the tele- 
gram called him, he brings back the 
motherless daughter of a mistress he had 
had before his marriage. This his wife 
had nobly charged him to do, upon his re- 
vealing to her his early indiscretion. 
Henceforward, Renée, the legitimate child, 
and Colette, the offspring of an illicit 
union, are to be brought up as sisters. 
Renée, in after years, becoming jealous of 
her sister, humiliates her, and, after trying 
in every possible way to make her leave the 
paternal home, tries to poison her, Colette 
goes to the village of Saint-Front, to live 
with her adopted grandparents, and 
Renée’s marriage with the Baron Bres- 
si¢res, the cause of her jealous wrath, 
soon follows. The latter part of the 
book deals with the marital life of the 
Bressiéres and of Colette’s happy mar- 
riage. (Cassell.) 


Rose and Ninette, translated by 
Mary J. Serrano, is described by the au- 


“ 


thor, Alphonse Daudet, as ‘‘ a story of the 
morals and manners of the day.” It opens 
witha popular dramatist, recently divorced 
from a hard and capricious woman, 
eagerly watching through the open win- 
dows of his bachelor apartments for the 
arrival of his two young daughters that 
the court has accorded him permission to 
see two Sundays in every month. Mar- 
ried at twenty-eight, sated with all the 
pleasures that the theatre can offer, he 
had hoped to lead a quiet, domestic life ; 
but his wife happened to be his very op- 
posite in tastes—a woman wild for first 
nights, benefits, and authors’ passes. 
This was the cause of their first disagree- 
ment. ‘The daughters’ visits and letters 
become less and less frequent, and under 
their mother’s influence, during a long ab- 
sence in Corsica, they become thoroughly 
estranged from their father; until finally, 
on their return visit to his home in the 
suburbs of Paris, a violent scene takes 
place, when he upbraids them for their 


| from them forever. 














neglect during his long illness, and for in- 
sulting the woman that has nursed him 
back to life. He then divorces himself 
(Cassell.) 


Roweny in Boston. By Maria Louise 
Pool. This novel ran, originally, in the 
New York ‘Tribune, and received high 
praise in both Europe and America. It 
deals with the Browning clubs, Theoso- 
phists, Spiritualists, and the more recent 
fads of the cultured Bostonese. The con- 
tinuation of this bright story, Mrs. Keats 
Bradford, is now appearing in the N, Y. 
Sunday Tribune. (Harper.) 


Selections from Defoe’s Minor 
Novels. To the multitude of readers 
who recall a first acquaintance with Robin- 
son Crusoe as one of the most noteworthy 
facts of their childhood, and to whom even 
the Journal of the Plague-Year is not un- 
familiar, this volume of Defoe’s Minor 
Novels will come as something of a sur- 
prise as well as a pleasure. It is matter 
for still greater astonishment to learn 
from the editor, George Saintsbury, of 
the extent of Defoe’s contribution to 
literature. For we are told that he kept 
up with his single pen for nine years a 
tri-weekly newspaper without greatly de- 
creasing the volume of his miscellaneous 
production——-which comprised novels, his- 
tory, verse, memoirs, and even sermons. 
The stories in this volume—the third in 
the Pocket Library of English Literature 
Series—are Captain Singleton, Moll Flan- 
ders, Memoirs of a Cavalier, and Colonel 
Jack, or rather such parts of them as the 
editor thought most attractive and best 
suited to the more scrupulous tastes of 
our day. Mr. Saintsbury prefaces his 
excerpts from Moll Flanders by the re- 
mark that it is the most remarkable ex- 
ample of pure realism in literature, and 
that to return to it after reading one of 
Zola’s books ‘‘ is to see the difference be- 
tween talent misled by theory, and genius 
conducted by art.” The two selections 
from Memoirs of a Cavalier are the pas- 


| sage of the River Lech by the Swedes un- 
| der the great Gustavus and the retreat of 


the Cavaliers after the rout at Marston 
Moor. Of this last it may be said that 
it would be hard to find a more graphic 
bit of descriptive writing in the language, 
or one that presents a more vivid picture 
of the divided state of feeling in Fngland 
when the followers of the king were strug- 
gling with the Roundheads for supremacy. 


| (Macmillan.) 


Selections from Lucian are a num- 
ber of his short stories, translated by 
Emily James Smith with the idea of fur- 
nishing in colloquial English the more 
interesting sketches of the naive and 
frank old Greek satirist. The translator 
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appreciates above all his easy approach- 
ableness and good faith, and has conse- 
quently found few stumbling-blocks to a 
fluent rendering of the discourses. 
(Harper.) 


Tales from Town Topics. No3. A 
bright collection of clever stories, spar- 
kling dialogue, and witty and_ senti- 
mental verse. (Town Topics Pub. Co.) 


That Angelic Woman, by James M. 
Ludlow, well known as the author of A 
King of Tyre, is a story of New York 
life, in which the beautiful character of a 
hospital nurse influences a harum-scarum, 
reckless young man, with plenty of money, 
to see his past folly and the aimlessness of 
his life. (Harper.) 


The Angular Stone is by Emilia 
Pardo Bazan, translated by Mrs. Serrano. 
JuanRojo, the public executioner of Ma- 
rineda, is despised and avoided by every 
one, although not a bad man at heart. 
His boy, Telmo, is made miserable by 
the insults heaped upon him, and is nearly 
stoned to death by the boys of the institute, 
from which he has been excluded. In 
his strong love for his boy, Rojo is ready 
to make a great sacrifice that Dr. Morgas, 
an influential physician, demands for edu- 
cating and placing in an honored position 
the son of the man from whom he instinc- 
tively recoils, (Cassell.) 


The Fall of the Staincliffes: Prize 
Tale on Gambling. By Alfred Colbeck. 
(Revell.) 


The Idealist. By Henry T. King. 
This book, by the author of The Egotist, 
is a collection of long and short articles of 
original thought, presented in an original 
form. At first the book seems rather 
abrupt, but the essays are so diversified 
and terse that the reader can find one to 
suit any mood, and peck lightly or devour 
greedily, as best suits him. (Lippincott.) 1. 


The Lesson of the Master, and 
Other Stories, is a recent collection of 
tales by Henry James. The story from 
which it takes its name is worked out with 
all this practised writer’s art. While no 
great originality is evidenced in the theme 
—a man of letters and a genius forsaking 
his ideals and writing himself down to the 
level of the book-buying public—yet Mr. 
James develops his type with such clever- 
ness and wealth of artistic touches that 
St. George, the dean of the English 
literary world, becomes to us a very real 
person indeed. (Macmillan.) 


The Man who Vanished: A Psy- 


chological Phantasy. 
Hume. (Waverly Co.) 


By Fergus 
2 


1.00 


50 


1.00 


The Princess Mazaroff: A Ro- 
mance of the Day. By Joseph Hatton, 
author of By Order of the Czar. The 
Princess Mazaroff, having received great 
indignities at the hands of her husband, 
the prince, leaves him after a violent quar- 
rel, and seeks the protection of Richard 
Travers, a young Englishman. After a 
season of happiness together in Paris, 
Travers leaves the beautiful Russian, for a 
few weeks, to attend his sister’s wedding 
in England. Here, in a purer social at- 
mosphere, the hideousness of his d/azson 
confronts him. When he attempts to rid 
himself of the Russian, an intensely dra- 
matic scet:e occurs. An absorbing inter- 
est sweeps one through the book; the end 
portraying peaceful scenes in Yorkshire. 
(U. S. Book Co.) 


Vain Fortune. By George Moore, 


and Opinions. (Scribner.) 


What it Cost; or, Debtor and 
Creditor. This novel, by F. and I. E. 


Sullivan, is full of sad episodes and heart 
histories of soldiers during the late Civil 
The hero is a private in the 7th Iowa 
The authors show at what 
(Laird & 


War. 
Regiment. 
cost the Union was preserved. 
Lee.) 


Winona: A Story of To-Day. By 


Ella M. Powell. (A. Lovell.) 


POETRY OF THE MONTH. 


Kdelaine: A Metrical Romance. 
By F. Roena Medini. (G. 
ham.) 


Handbook to Robert Browning’s 
Works. This book, as is well known, 
was written at the request of many mem- 
bers of the Browning Society. ‘That it 
now is in its sixth edition, and greatly en- 
larged and revised, is the best evidence of 
the value of the work and the boon that 
the author, Mrs. Sutherland Orr, has con- 


Lyrics and Sonnets of Words- 
worth, in pocket form, contains 173 se- 
lections of the popular poet, collected and 
edited by Clement W. Shorter. It is uni- 
form with other volumes from the best 
writers that are known as the Stott Li- 
brary, is excellently printed, and will de- 
light those readers of the poet that desire 
a handy collection of his shorter poems. 





5 | (Stott.) 


xiv 


author of A Mummer’s Wife; Impressions 
1 


W. Dilling. 
1. 


ferred upon lovers of Browning. (Bell.) 1.'75 


-75 
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Poems, by Maurice Thompson, is a 
very attractive volume, in binding, type, 
and paper. And nearly all the seventy- 
five poems are in Mr. Thompson's most 
imaginative, fanciful, and lyrical vein. 


(Houghton.) 1.50 
The Tempting of the King. A 


story told in blank verse, in three parts, 
with lyrics interspersed, of -he temptation 
of David and the consequences of his sin. 
The author, William Vincent Byars, has 
high literary style, poetic instinct, and 
dramatic power. (Alban.) .25 


Unrest. A book of Poems. By Mme. 


Higgins-Glenerne (Lida Lewis Watson). 
(G. W. Dillingham.) 1.00 


RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Jesus in the Vedas. The author is 
a Hindu scholar and a Christian mission- 
ary. He demonstrates the fact that the 
primitive religion of the Hindus is paral- 





leled in the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. (Funk & Wagnalls.) .35 


St. Paul: His Life and Times. 
In preparing this life of the great apostle, 
James Iverach, the author, has consulted 
an almost endless array of books. The 
table of contents is invaluable in the terse 
synopsis, or subdivided headings, of each 
chapter. This same résumé heads each 
chapter. Foot-notes, wherever necessary, 
are distributed throughout the book. 
(Randolph.) 1.00 


The New Life is elementary in its 
teachings, and is intended for young 
Christians. It is simple, comprehensive, 
and helpful to the end designed. The 
author, Rev. Andrew Murray, is a well- 
known Dutch minister, who has given 
his approbation to this translation of the 
Rev, J. P. Lilley. (Randolph.) 1.00 





List 


SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL, 


Moral Teachings of Science. By 
Arabella B, Buckley, author of Fairy-Land 
of Science. (Appleton.) 75 


Social Statics, and Man versus 
the State. By Herbert Spencer. The 


former was first published in 1850, but is 
now modified and revised to conform with 
new conclusions reached by the scientist. 
It brings his philosophy uptodate. These 
alterations are noted both in the preface 
and throughout the book by explanatory 
foot-notes. Clinging to his belief in the 
ultimate perfectness of man through devel- 
opment, the modifications are to be found 
in the more detailed conclusions which 
follow in the chapters on Perfect Happi- 
ness, The State, and National Education. 
The second part of the volume, Man 
versus the State, is reprinted from articles 
that appeared in 1884. (Appleton.) 2.00 


The Formal Garden in England. 
By Reginald and F. Inigo Thomas, 
Blomfield. (Macmillan.) 


SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC, 


Lazy Thoughts of a Lazy Girl. 
Twelve essays, by Jenny Wren, on sub- 
jects dear toevery woman’s heart. (Wav- 


| erly Co.) 


My Lady’s Dressing-Room. This 
is an adaptation from the French of the 
Baronne Staffe, with numerous introduc- 
tions and additions, by Harriet Ilubbard 
Ayer. American women will find in this 
dainty book many valuable hints and sug- 
gestions that will help them to improve 
their appearance and _ increase their 
charm and grace of manner, (Cassell.) 1.50 





“BIG MEDICINE!” 


Exclaimed the savage spoiler on the African bat- 

tle-field, when rifling the poor soldier’s knapsack. 

“The Superior Medicine”’ 

is the unanimous verdict 

of the civilized world in re- 

gard to AYER’S Sarsapa- 

rilla. That it is superior to 

all other blood-purifiers is 

proved not only by the tes- 

timony of leading physi- 

cians and druggists, but 

by the practical test of 

countless patients covering 

a period of nearly half a 

S “+ century. AYER’S Sarsa- 

savin is cule the most popular alterative in 

pharmacy —the one on which people place most 

reliance, its enviable reputation being due, not to 

sensational advertising, but to substantial merit. 

Everywhere, the standard Spring Medicine and 
Specific for all forms of Blood Disease, is 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has cured others, will cure you 





COSTIVENESS 


If long neglected, is sure to result in Chronic Constipation, one of 
the most dangerous conditions of the system. To prevent this, 
the promptest as well as the safest and most effective remedy is 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Every dose effective. 








A CAN, CONTAINING SUFFICIENT FOR 35 TO 40 CUPS, OF 


Van HouTeN’s COCOA 


VViztsis SBE Saw, 


Prepaid, to all who wiil nena Le ublication and send 2& Cents with their names 
resses to either 


VAN HOUTEN & “200N, poe nda teat ag 
The Standard Cocoa of the World. 


“‘Best and Coes Farthest.”’ 
““ Once tried, Used always.” 


Perfectly Pure. 
Easily Digested. ; 
Made Instantly. 
A Delicious Substitute 
for Tea and Coffee, ; 
and Better for the : 
Nerves and Stomach. 
Cheaper and More Satisfying. ‘ 


There are cacoas and cocoas, but pure and easily digestible cocoa in powder was invented | 
and patented by C. J. Van Houten in Holland, the frocess being still a secret of the firm, Travel ‘ 
where you will in Europe, you are sure to find Van Houten’s ocoa, and inAmerica it has acquir- ¢ 
- a national reputation and rapidly increasing sale. A comparison will quickly prove the great « 

Me gp 9 of Van Houten’s Cocoa, Take nosubstitute. S.'d in one-eighth, one-quarter, one- ¢ 
f, and one pound cans, Prepared only by the inventors, Van Houten & Zoon ;Weesp,Holland. { 
4 


The Best Work 
by the 


0445%6046646466646464 














Simplest Means 





in the 
Shortest "Time 





is accomplished by the 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER, 


Constant Improvements make it the most 
Modern machine on the market. 





SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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“CURRENT LITERATURE” 


THE POPULAR ECLECTIC MONTHLY 





Publishers’ Page of Information 





“Current Literature is published on the 28th—preceding the printed 
month of issue, and is for sale on that date by all periodical dealers. 

Subscription price $3.00-a year; 25 cents for single numbers; $5.00 for 
“Current Literature” and the magazine of fiction—‘“ Short Stories.” 

“ Current Literature ” is planned upon entirely new lines, and is intended 
to cover the field of home and foreign literature—book, *.ewspaper, and 
periodical, It is a necessity to every reader and thinker in the language. 
It keeps close step with progress, faithfully reflects prevailing sentiment and 
literary style, compasses more research, and gives a greater variety of 
reading-matter than any other periodical now published in the world. 

One of the strong features of ‘‘ Current Literature” is its great value 
as an exponent of literary and journalistic style. It instructs by contact ; 
it has nothing to do with pedantic theory ; it educates by unconscious 
absorption ; it presents the best specimens. Professional workers are making 
money from the collected and edited material of its pages. From its essays, 
sketches, and poetry, young writers are building up their individual skill. 

** Current Literature ” for $3.00 per year is the best literary value for 
the money known; still to push the publication to the attention of new 
readers and to assist the getting up of clubs we make this liberal offer : 

For three new names and $9.00 we will send one year’s subscription to 
“Current Literature” free. Or make the benefit codperative in the formation 
of aclub. For four ew subscribers remit $9.00. 

All postmasters are agents. As a help to new subscribers we undertake 
to send sample copies to any list of five addresses enclosed to us by any 
intending promoter of a ‘‘ Current Literature” club. 





£ 


Short Stories and Current Literature, $5 a year 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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INKHAM’'S . PROVERBIAL . PHILOSOPHY 





It’s well, 
if you are well, 
to keep well. 


Women nearing that critical period, 
the change of life, require strength, 
health, and cheerful spirits. The sole 
aim at this time is to keep well, and 
the invaluable aid under the trying 
circumstances is Lydia E. Pinkham's 

Vegetable Compound, ‘The girl about to enter woman- 
hood can find the same assistance from the same source. 
Remember the Vegetable Compound was created by a 
woman for women, 


Mrs. W. M. CULNER, Palatka, Fla., writes: “I was in ill health 
from change of life. I took your Compound, and am now in 
good health. . . . I recommend it as the best Remedy for 
all weakness through the many changes which all women have 
to pass from early life to the grave.” 
Druggists sell it as a standard article, or sent by mail, in form of Pills or Lozenges, on receipt of $r.00. 


An illustrated book, entitled ‘‘ Guide to Health and Etiquette,” by Lydia E. Pinkham, is ofgreat 
value to ladies,. We will present a copy to any one addressing us with two 2-cent stamps, 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM MED, CO., Lynn, Mass. 








\s It's house-cleaning time. Every 4. 
one tired and cross; every thing out 
of place and wrong end foremost. No time to fool away in cooking ; 
no fire, probably ; no appetite, perhaps ; no comfort, certainly. 

No Pearline —that’s the cause of it. A little Pearline, when 
you're cleaning house, makes the whole thing smooth and easy. With 
anything about the house that isn’t hurt by water, you can save time 
and hard work by using Pearline. You won’t have to use that rub, 
rub, rub, in getting the dirt off. And that saves other things, besides 
your labor. Your paint, for instance. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘this is as 
Beware good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 

never peddled, if your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest— 
send it back, 818 JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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Bound 
Volumes’ =.---of--- Current 
Literature 


t depoed Current Literature Publishing Com- 

pany offers back numbers and bound vol- 
umes of “Current Literature” at the following 
vates, mailed to any address in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, viz.: 


. July-Dec., 1888, 6 mos.,. 50 cts. each, . $4.50 per bound vol. 
. Jan.-June, 1889,6 “ . 50“ “ . 450“ “ 
July-Dec., 1889,6 “ . 50 “ . 4.50 
. Jan.-June, 1890, 6 : = . 3.00 * 
. July-Dec., 1890,6 “ . 35 . 3.00 
Jan.-April, 91,4 “ . 30 . 175 
May-Aug., 1891, 4 . - . 175 
Sept.-Dec., 1891,4 “ . 30 ‘ a 


These volumes comprise the most valuable 
collection of literary gems, and are a necessity 
to every library table. They contain the 
chorcest selections of poems from magazines and 
newspapers, Gosstp of Authors and Books, 
Readings from New Books, Literary Comment, 
Current Facts and Opinions, and special 
articles of great value on Sczence, Hestory, 
Philosophy, Art, Music, Drama, Travel, Ad- 
venture and Sport. The monthly Book Lists: 
give the best books published during cach month, 
and the Magazine References record the prin- 
cipal articles in all the magazines— home and 


forergn. Address 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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CLEANSES PRESERVES pp, BEAUTIFIES 











The Improved 


Waterbury. 


A hand camera with every 
advantage. For plates, cut 
films or roll holder. A Focus- 


ing adjustment, two finders, a 


IS THE BEST IN MARKET. 


shutter, can be used with tri-| Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used. 


pod. Light and handy. The Shutter is alwaye set 
Covered with Leather. 


Send for Catalogue of our Photo PRICE $18.00. 


goods. Send for Catalogue and copy cf 
Modern Photograpby. 


Scouill & Adams Co., | ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY. 


6 S. Water St.. ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


devise for adjusting speed of 


f 


423 Broome St., N. Y. 








If you are thinking of getting a Hand Camera, you cannot do wrong in buying 


WHY ?* The Tourist 


BECAUSE you can get any 
make of Lens, and all are marked 646 99 
with Optician’s name and number, | [AGA IN 
— —_ os get on any other 

and Camera made. 

THE Lens makes the picture, you know; I make Camera. 
a PorTABLE DarK-Room. CoL. ELLISON’s PATENT 
FocussING SCREEN, a device to do away with the old head-cloth. erie seed 

Send 5 cents for a Specimen Picture taken with the Tourist. JAS. H. MURKLEY, 


See our price offer until September, 1892—open to all; we are MAKER OF 
afraid of none. § per cent discount if you mention this maga- All Kinds of Photo Apparatus, 


zine. Be sure you look into the Lens part; be not misled bya 169 Meserole Ave., 
book showing the Engraver’s Art; insist on a photograph. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
* It is the best arranged Camera for the Manipulation of your Plates, no Holders being required, and you can 


get any Make of Lens. ; 
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‘CURRENT LITERATURE.” 


‘Current Literature 
is incomparable.” — 
Pittsburg Bulletin. 


‘‘Its success has been 
won single-handed and 
against the prophesies 
of the wiseacres.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 














“ The busy and ambitious Amer- 
ican without it must let the flood 
of contemporaneous writing slip by 
him.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“It contains the best from all 
current sources, and it is put up in 
the very best shape.”"—Washzng- 
ton Post. 


“Too much good cannot be 
written of this magazine.”—/ash- 
ville American. 


“Unique among American pub- 
lications.”—Boston Transcript. 


“TItis full of all kinds of good 
things for ‘all sorts and conditions’ 
of men.”—New Orleans Picayune. 


“It has no predecessor, and it 
cannot possibly have a rival.”— 


Atlanta Constitution. 
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TRA-FINE COTTON HALF-HOSE 
Worn With Marked Satisfaction 


M PREFERRED TO FOREIGN MAKES. 
MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONAGLE|"4E Most Poputar STYLES ARE THE FAST 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. BLACK (3°4), THE MOTTLED SLATE (3°10) AND 


Sa) 
CATALOCUES FREE. THE DRAB VARIETIES (6°3). 
Look FoR THE TRADE-MARK ON THE TOE. 


EMERSON PIANO co., For Sate BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


174 TREMONT sT..| 92 FIFTH AVE., | POST-PAID PRICE-LIST TO ANY ADDRESS. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Do You Want a Piano? 


(Don’t copy this headline.) 


BEFORE 
THE 








If so, send us your name and address, and we will promptly 
mail you our handsomely illustrated catalogue of 


THE “OPERA” PIANO, 


A strictly high-grade instrument, at a very moderate price, cash 
or easy payments. Renowned for its durability, rich, powerful 
and sympathetic quality of tone. Unique and artistic in design, 
superior workmanship. Manufactured in over thirty different 
styles and sizes. 


PEEK & SON, "Nes orn” 


(Established 1850.) 





In writing, please mention CurRENT LITERATURE. 


OSE 
if < SONS 












BUY 
THE CELEBRATED 


BkH 


LAMP. 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 
Send for our little book. 1t will 
interest you. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG.CO, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 






TABLISHED ; 


NOS -'851 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, Elegant Designs, Superior 
Workmanship, and Great 
Durability. 














SOLD ON BASY TERMS. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. Write 
for catalogue and full information. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Make Writing a Pleasure &6 
by using the 


RAPID WRITE 


R” FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Strictly high grade and unconditionally warranted. Best and cheapest. Adopted by the U. S. Naval 


Academ t- 
as we help them. 


It costs you nothing to try one; write for particulars. 
FOUNTAIN PEN CO., BOX 134, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Agents and dealers coin money, 








URESSING” 


| 
A a 


For Harness, Buggy Tops, Saddles, 
Nets, Travelling Bags, Military 
Equipments, Etc. 

Gives a beautiful finish, which will not pecl or crack off, 
smut or crock by handling, does not lose its lustre by age ; 
dust will not stick to work fini. hed with it. Is Nor A Var- 
nish. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol 


or other injurious articles. : 
SOLD BY ALLHARNESS MAKERS. 


Fly 





BARNES’ 
Foot Power Machinery 


For Wood and Metal Workers. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
W.F.&JOHN BARNES CO., 
945 Buby St,, ROCEFORD, ILL, 


No attorney’s fee until patent is ob- 
tained. Write for ** AShort Talk.” 
Walter Donaldson & Co., Wash. D.C. 
8 to 12 weeks’ study. No shading, no po- 


sition, read like print. Trial lesson Free. 
Write Pernin Insrirute, Detroit, Mich. 





PATENTS 


PERNIN 
SHORTHAND 
Leads All. 


YOUNC MEN 


Learn STEAM ENGINEERING and earn $100 
per month, Send your name and 10c. in stamps to 
E. KEPPY, ENGINEER, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PATENTS 
0 L CLOTHES zie Ce 


Made New. 
y expressace point in the 


required pair to order. 

a both ways to any 
Nckwrn’s STEAM Dy¥kK Works AND CLEANING ESTABLISHMENT, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. @3” Name this advertisement. 


Mail 2c. stamp for sealed instructions 
how to enlarge your bust 5 inches, by 
using “Emma” Bust Developer. 
Guaranteed. 24 page illustrated cata- 
logue for 6 cents. Addrese EMMA TOILET BAZAB 


228 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. Mention this paper 








FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, 
D.C. Noattorney’s fees until patent is 
obtained. Write for Inventor’s Guide. 





We clean or dre the most del- 
cate shade or fabric 








NVESTMENTS. I buy and sell business, residence 
and acre properties profitably for my patrons. Ref- 
erences. G. H, Purpon, ‘lacoma, Wash. 


AT @ FOLKS @ 


using **Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15 lbs. © 
month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and neve 
fail. Sold b: nggists every vhere or sent by mail. Particu- 








IR’S PILLS. 


Great English Remedy 
mfor Gout & Rheumatism. 
\ y} Surg, PROMPT AND EFFECTIVE. 


Large Box 34, Small 14 Pills 
At all Druggists and 


224 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


CLIPPER 


PRACTICAL (4 
HOUSEHOLD KNIFE 


AnD SCISSORS GRINDER. 
SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE, 
Price, 82.50, Express paid. Any part 
of United States. Send for Circular. 


MONTGOMERY & Co. & 
MECHANICS’ TOOLS, . 
105 FULTON STREET, N.Y. CITY. 
ALL ABOUT THEM. 





7 
H 
E 





Jars (sealed) 4¢, WILCOX SPECIFIC CO,, Phila,, Pa, 
SAYS SHE CANNOT 


WIFE YOU DO IT FOR THE MONET. 


Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working elle 
g able, finely finished, adapted to light andhea 
work,with a complete set of the latest improv 
inte h machine guaranteed for §& 
years. Buy direct from our factory,and save dealers 
@ and agents profit. Send for F! T. 





able semi-annually by draft on New York. 


MFG. COMPANY, DEP’T 7 
% FIRST MORTCACE LOANS 
ie cnatenel attention given to all loans. 
EXighest referemces, Adres 


NET fIRSt. secure. Interest pay- 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


8 Per Cent Ne 


Investment Share Certificates of this Company for sale 





Oregon Investmert. Prune 
farms better than U.S. Bonds. 


on instaiments. Crors AND BANKS NEVER FAIL IN 
OREGON. Send for our new Prospectus. 
Tue Farm Trust & Loan Co., Portlaad, Ore. 








Every AsTHMATIc. 
Examination free by mail. 





SAFE INVESTMENTS, 2312804 zm 


TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 





ESTERBROOK 


PENS 


26 JOHN ST., N. Y. THE BEST MADE. 
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‘*An honest tale speeds best when plainly 
told.” SHAKESPEARE, 


The roquols 
“ Paragon 
“ Ladies’ Paragon 


And each stands at the head of its class, 





We guarantee every one. 


STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., 
FREEPORT, ILLS. 


Wherever he may appear 

The Wheelman on a Columbia Bicycle is an 
object of admiration. He is gracefully and nat- 
urally posed on a wheel which is perfect in con- 
struction and of elegant design and finish. Will 
you join the throng ? We make and guarantee the 


CENTURY COLUMBIA, 
COLUMBIA LICHT ROADSTER SAFETY, 
COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY, 
EXPERT, LIGHT ROADSTER, and VOLUNTEER COLUMBIAS. 


Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbia Agent, or 
sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFC. CO., 
221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON. 





Eagle Bicycles. 


vei a) 


WARRANTED 
STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE. 
FITTED WITH 
14-inch Eagle Cushion Tires, - $135.00 
2-inch Pneumatic Tires, - - 150.00 


Don’t Buy a Bicycle 


UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN 


THE EAGLE CUSHION TIRE. 


Catalogue Free. 


The Eagle Bicycle Mfg. Co., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 





‘4 FASTEST BICYCLE ON FARTH. 


102 World Records. 





“pes ey 
<a 


50 MILES ON THE ROAD 
In 2 Hrs. 24 Min. 


23 Miles 1,400 Yds. in One Hour. 

We have 500 second-hand 
Bicycles taken in trade for our 
new celebrated ORMONDE Bi- 
cycles, which we are selling very 
low. Send for catalogue. 


The American Ormonde Cycle Co., 


2081 & 2083 Seventh Ave., New York, 
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“GREAT, SIR—DISTINCTLY GREAT.’’ 


The American Rambler Bicycles. 


BEST AND MOST LUXURIOUS. 


Catalogue on Application. 


Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. | 


New York. Boston. 


Chicago. 


Washington, 





UNION CYCLES. 


STRENGTH. 
SPEED, 
ELEGANCE. 


Weight 36 pounds. 


Union Cycle Mfg. Co. 


166-17 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


GALES 


Full Roadster, with 
Brake, Mud Guards, 
etc., 41 pounds, Columbus Ave,, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





CYCLES. 


MODE LS AA NDB: 
Strictly High-grade. 


$100.00. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Set FOR CATALOGUE. 





LAWN fer yge BASE BALL, 


BOYS’ 25 in. SAFETY, with Brakeand B Mud Guede, =, $ 
BOYS’and GIRLS’24in. »Ball Bearings, D 4 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 26 In., adjustable Cone set ey 2 
GENTS’ and LADIES’ 28 in., Ball Bearings ALL over, 
GENTS’ or LADIES’ 80 in., Ball Bearings ALL over, 

















Credenda Bicycles, $90 


A high grade machine ata 


popular price. 
Ava AD A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
nS NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL’A. 6 

& Catalogue Free. 





hand. Lowest price guaranteed. Larges 
stock and oldest dealersin U.S. Cata. 
free. ta wanted, Aouse, Hazard & Co.. 173 @ St.-Peoria, lil 








E, C. MEACHAM ARMS GO..sT.Louls.wa 


4 SAVE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 


ees 


rn 
Wie» \ New, Latest Pattern . 
2 o) \, Bicycles for $100. 
7 ee der les in pro) 
(3 EP 9) ortime. Agents penn mg 
SB A.W. a P a cée.. 


4 Da. 
BICYCLES, GUNS & aL YPEWRITERS taken "te exchange. 


SAVE When you buyaSAFETY BICYCLE, 


We have no agents, but allow same discount to 
AG ENT’ S riders. Send 6c in stamps for full partic- 
ulars and illust. c..talogue of 20 highest 
DISCOUNTS grade cushion & pneumat. 
Direct Dealing 8 Cycle Co., 


Box 592. Baltimore, 








by ORDERING 

Athletic goods of the oldest LES 

lished ana fead ding manufacturers of 

Sporting Goods in the world. Bi- 

cycles for cash or on time, at bargain 

prices >dend itor os Athletic and Cyclist Journal. 
Mailed free Correspondence solicite 

ECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 


SAVE MONEY BICYCL 





LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


For Ladies and For Ladies and Gents. Six styles Six styles 


Tubing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to all running parts, 


in Pneumatic Cushion and Solid Tires. Sor 
Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel 
= 


including Pedals. Suspension Saddle. 
Strictly HIGH GRADE in Every Particular. 


Send 6 cents in stamps for our ar 100-} 
logue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, 


page illustrated cata- 
porting Goods, ete. 





‘Bieyele Catalogue FREE. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mfrs., 147 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 











NT OMATOKETCHUP. 


q EWSBURY Ze) 





Py Tis burnt, and so is all the meat; 
“whine is the rascal cook?” How 
durst you, villain, bring it from the 
dresser and serve it thus without 
the Shrewsbury Tomatoketchup? 











LEC’ Tid ard & C° VeW yor Kurt 








GET TI THE BEST «WHY? 


OLFONS 
CHOICES y | 
VANILLA ws ane 


OeeeiceR: 


VORS 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatviogy and 
vam, Beauty, Illustrated ;on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
s#and Blood Diseases and their tre atment,sent 





and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JON He WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
- 125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to & p.m. 


LAWN TENNIS 


Rules of the Came Free. 
Secciat Discount to a 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 








W hat Does This Mean ? 


** Shoe Rest received, and am much pleased. I am requested 

to order 3 more for my friends. 
“J. H. BOYER, Cashier ie Nat. Ban 

illiamsport, . 


sé B] 
Brown’s Perfection Shoe Rest 
Holds Brush, Dauber, Blacking and Ladies’ Dressing. A 
perfect rest for the z:.4 ¥ ‘hile Polishing the shoe, “Always 

ready and out of the wa: 


FOR HOMES, OFFICES, STORES, BANKS, ETC. 


DESCRIPTION 
This Shoe Rest is made of solid cast-iron, weighs 12 Ibs., 
and is beautifully finished. It screws to any wall or door- 
case and swings entirely out of way when not in use, No 
dirt, and unnecessary to touch blacking while using it. 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN and CHILDREN USE IT. 


Ww anaes | 5e. Savanes Bans. 
: y, 
“GENTS:—The Shoe Rest purchased of you Sesensty just fills 
the bill. Itis neat and tasty takes up but little room and 
answers its purpose mr It is the most complete 


blacking eee 5: La e ever seen. 
~scharone A. H. MERRILL, Treas.” 


Price by Express, $2.00. ome neatly packed on re- 
ceipt of price. Address 


Nat. Shoe Rest Co. Dept. F, Detroit, Mich. 


Salesmen Wanted. Stamp. Dealers write for prices. 





The daily use of upwards of a hundred thousand typewriters has demonstrated the undeniable utility of the 


writing-machine, 


Hundreds of thousands of pen-writers have awaited 


a STANDARD_WRITING-MACHINE, AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 


2 National Ty 


IRRESPECTIVE OF PRIC 
FILLS THE WANT AND MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT. 





THE BEST and Most Complete STAND- 
ARD WRITING-MACHINE made] 


Positively the "BEST and the only 
PERFECT MANIFOLDER made. 








Factory and 
General Offices 





yp ewriter 


HE BEST. 





Embodies every good quality found 
in other writing-machines, and has 
many points of superiority all its own. 
Write us for specimen Two Color work 
and illustrated pamphlet, giving full 
detail, price and fac-simile of key-board 





| NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO., Pilsdelphis, Pas. 8A.” 





jie BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely 


THE 


ed, removes all 


impurities from thescalp, prevents baldness and gray hair, 
— causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful, In- 
fallible forcurin Cet er ey the skis, st glandsand 


sprains, 


xf me ~- Dragelats ot by Mall, 80. 
Le] or by Mail, $0 co 
Stone St., 





Excel all other makes, 


HARD WOOD. 
SIX WALLS. 
CHARCOAL FILLED. 


Patent air-tight locks and 

y exclusive device by which 
thorough cleaning is made 
easy. 

Save your provisions and ice 
by getting this refrigerator. 

Send for catalogue of over 50 
rew styles, combined with side- 
boards, china closet and kitchen 
cabinets, if desired. 

We pay freight were we have 
no agents. 





Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 


76 to 30 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. | N. 





A PAIR OF JACKS 


(Copyrighted.) 


TRITON 


BRAND OF PLAYING CARDS ARE 


“SQUEEZERS” 


AND HAVE PERFECT §LIP, SUPERB FINISH. 


FOR PRICE AND QUALITY UNEQUALED. 

Our Cards are wr b the leading Clubs and Army 
and Navy. ealers have them. 
SAMPLE PACK mailed on receipt of 25c. 

Be sure you see the word I°RITON on tho 
box and wrapper ofeach pack, AskforTRITONS; 
they are double enameled. 


Y. CONSOLIDATED CARD CO., 


West (4th Street, N.Y. 

















OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 


THE QUESTION: WILL IT WEAR’S 
peed never beasked jf Your 


GA 


AS THIS IN ITSELF GUARANTEES THE QUALITY. 
BE SURE THE PREFIX 1847 IS STAMPED ON EVERY ARTICLE. 
THESE GOODS HAVE STOOD THE TEST FOR NEARLY 


-HALE A CENTURY: 
And are in the stock of all FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends,” 


A 


ROGER C. HOYT. ONE YEAR OLD. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright and 
active, and to grow up happy, robust and vigorous. 





OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


‘“‘The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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QUINA - [AROCHE 


Is not, like many mixtures, an ordinary compound of 
drugs but is the result of laborious research, and has 
for its basis a combination of all the principals of the 
best Cinchonas (Peruvian Bark), with a rich wine, that 
is specially prepared for M. Laroche; a grand National 
prize of 16,600 francs has been awarded him, together 
with gold medals at the expositions of Paris, Vienna, 


Sidney, ete. 


QUINA-LAROCHE is par-excellence the tonic to combat 
STOMACH AFFECTIONS, LOSS OF APPETITE, 
MENTAL DEPRESSION, ANZMLA, ete. 


QUINA-LAROCHE is a powerful preservative against 
intermittent and continued fevers, rebellious to sulpbate 
of quinine, and is also of exceptional value in cases of 


tardy convalescence, ete. 


QUINA-LAROCHE in combination with Iron is especial- 
ly recommended in cases of impoverishment of the 
blood, chlorosis, debility, difficulty of assimilation, &e. 


Paris, 22 rue Drouot. 


E. FOUGERA & CO.,, 


Agents for the United States, 
80 North William Street, New York 
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TWO SORTS OF THINGS 


to live in, ride in, sit on, eat on, and 
play on. 

One for the half-wise middling-pros- 
perous people—they prosper a little 
because they are wise a little. 

One for the wise and comforta- 
ble—they are comfortable because they 
are wise. 

And these two sorts of things to 
live in, ride in, sit on, eat on, and play 
on are varnished to suit the two sorts 


of people we have in the world. 


We have written and printed a book to help the middling- 
prosperous people get comfortable, so far as varnish goes—and it 
goes a great deal further than you are aware of probably. 

Send your address—you shall have the “ People’s Text-Book.” 


MuURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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MEN AND WOMEN 


are children when they have to take medicine. 
Cod-liver Oil would be taken by everybody 
whenever he sees a little loss of plumpness, 


but for its nasty taste. 


We all know that the doctors agree—there 
is not one in the world that does not agree— 
that cod-liver oil is a fat-making food, the life- 
saving food for those who need it. For some 
it is the only means of life. 


This universal agreement on cod-liver oil is 


the growth of generations of medical thought. 


But the form in which cod-liver oil has reached 
its greatest usefulness is Scott's Emulsion; and 
this, in sixteen years, has come to use the livers 


of half the Norwegian catch of codfish! 


The taste has had something to do with the 
success of this great improvement of cod-liver 
oil—it does not taste bad—some like it, espe- 


cially children. 


Physicians know all about it; but there are 
thousands of people to whom the taste of cod- 
liver oil is a bug-bear yet! 


An important book on CAREFUL LIVING will be sent free to those who write for it to 
Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver oil, at any drug-store, $1. 
XXxxii 











DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes, which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic in- 
gredients and it contains only the purest and most 
salutary of these. 


AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 








Is the best prepara- 
tion for the hair in the 
world. It restores 
faded, thin, and gray . 
hair to its original ; 

color, texture, “aan EXTRACTS 

abundance; prevents 

it from falling out, and OF 

promotes a new and PERFECT PURITY 
vigorous growth. It : = 

is perfectly harm- = . AN D 
less, keeps the scalp SEXQUISITE FLAVOR 


clean, cures troublesome humors, and is the . 


Most Fashionable 


hair-dressing in the market. No matter 
how dry and wiry the hair may be, under 
the influence of Ayer’s Hair Vigor it be- 
comes pliable to the comb and brush. When 
desired to restore color, the bottle should 
be well shaken; but not, if a dressing only is 
needed. That the hair may retain its 
youthful color, fullness, and beauty, it 
should be dressed daily with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 








Positively The Leading Pen. Half Million in use. 


Mention this MAGAZINE. Ask dealers or send for catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA. 























GOLD MEDAL, PAE PARIS, 1878. 


, W. | Baer & m 6 
\) Breakfast 


from which the excess of | 


oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble. 


1 No Chenicals 


| are used in its prepar- 





ation. It has more 
than three times the | 


a strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, 
eensenest or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Pears 


Soap 


Which would you rather have, if 
you could have your choice, trafis- 
parent skin or perfect features ? 

All the world would choose one 
way; and you can have it measur- 
ably. 

If you use Pears’ Soap and live 
wholesomely otherwise, you will have 
the best complexion Nature has for 
you. 

All sorts of stores sell it, espe- 
cially druggists; all sorts of people 
use it. 








BURNETT’s 


— 


Standard = Saas ~ Flavoring 


Wee NT RAY 


EXTRA cTS 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


*ee 


Testimony of Popular Hotels. 

** The best in the world.” , Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y 

“We use only Burnett's.” . Young's Hotel, Boston 
“Pre-eminently superior.” . . Parker House, Boston 
“The ne plus ultra.’ . United States Hotel, Saratoga 
‘Far superior toany.”’ . Riggs House, Washington 
**‘None compare with yours.”’ Burnet House, Cincinnati 
“We find them the dest.”” . Southern Hotel, St. Louis 
“We use them exclusively.” . Auditorium, Chicago 
“Far better than any other,’. Russell Hctel, Detroit 


“Find them excellent.”’ Occidental Hotel, San Francisco 


BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS, yz: 


etc., are the purest and strongest in the market. 
Ask your Grocer for them and take no substitute. 

















| ‘*Worth a Guinea a Box.’’ 


EPILLanS 


CURE 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Disordered Liver, etc. 


They act like magic on the Vital 
Organs, Regulating the Secretions, 
restoring long-lost Complexion, bring- 
ing back the Keen Edge of Appetite, 
and arousing with the ROSEBUD OF 
HEALTH the whole physical energy of 
the human frame. These Facts are 
admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 





Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 
Of all druggists. Price, 25 cents a Box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal Street. 
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